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Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 


A NEW YEAR’ 


Dear Boys anp Grris:— Your 
old friend, and my much _ esteemed 
acquaintance, Mark Forrester, has seen 
fit to leave his editorial chair, and to be- 
queath me his old pens, his curious stories, 
and the care of your favorite magazine. 
So I, Francis Forrester, Esquire, edi- 
tor, author, &e., &c., beg leave to make 
you a bow as graceful as that of a 
Frenchman, and to greet you with a 
heart as sincere as the love of a father. 

My name, I have said, is Francis For- 
rester. I will tell you a little about what 
I did, and how I felt, when I was a plump, 
therry-cheeked boy of fourteen. I used 
to look forward to Christmas and New 
Year’s with a great deal of pleasure. 
For weeks beforehand, it was the’ talk at 
my school, among the boys. . We used to 
sing about it, too; and here is one of the 
verses of our song: 


“ Ah, don’t you remember, 
Tis almost December, 

And soon our holidays will come; 
O, that will be funny ! — 
I’ve plenty of money, 

To spend for a sword and a drum.”’ 


Now, I don’t think much of this poetry, 
and it was not well for Christian boys to 
buy warlike instruments for playthings ; 
1 


S GREETING. 


but we did not know any better in those 
times. People thought war was all right 
then, and the boys only wanted the sport 
of having mimic fights, and of thundering 
on the drum. Well, as I said, we used to 
talk of Christmas every day for weeks, 
and it always seemed as if Old Time owed 
us a grudge, and made the hours crawl, 
instead of fly. But at last they did glide 
past, and the long desired week arrived. 
Our schoolmaster gave us vacation. We 
packed our books, shook hands with each 
other, and werit to our homes, our satch- 
els crammed with text books. Ah, it did 
feel nice, after a long six months of hard 
study, to put the Latin grammar, and the 
algebra, and all the lesson.books upon 
the shelf, and say to them, “% have done 
with you, my masters, for three whole 
weeks!” Didn’t I skip and eaper after 
that, as I ran out into the square for a 
regular game at snowballing! Fine times 
we had then, I assure you; and I could 
almost wish myself young again. But 
that can’t be. Time has ploughed deep 
furrows on my face since those days of 
thoughtless fun. I must think more of 
my last habitation, long, narrow, and 
breast high, rather than of being a boy 
again. No, no, Francis Forrester can 
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9 A NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 


write to boys, but cannot be one any;people had wit enough to warm their 
more. rooms by stoves, they used to pile upon 
Well, I suppose you love Christmas|the spacious hearth, and kindle into a 
and New Year’s now, about as well as I| blazing, crackling fire, which used to do 
did then. Otp Farner Curistmas/the heart good to look at—only, while it 
brings holidays and merry making, ee first rate to warm one’s toes, it 
gifts, and presents, and the boys and girls | wouldn’t warm his heels, unless he kept 
all love him. Look at his jolly old face! turning round, like a roasting turkey on 
a spit. Now, I feel 








KS sure you like him, es- 
fA ws Ay pecially when he sends 
jj t i. J his old crony, SANTA 
Kk — CLAUs, to : fill the 
fF WR os stockings with nick- 
\y S ¥ nackery; and I have 





no doubt my magazine 
will find you all full of 
fun and enjoyment. 
Will you, then, allow 
me to wish you a mer- 
ry Christmas, and a 
happy New Year? 
Yes, you will, because 
Francis Forrester 
means what he says, 
and expects to contrib- 
ute what he can, to 
make the New Year 


a happy one to you 


But neither gifts, 
nor presents, neither 
books, nor money, can 
oi themselves make you 
happy; for you might 
have all the money in 
in this picture! What a pleasant leer| the world, and be very unhappy notwith- 
there is in his merry eye! How smartly | standing. Let me tell you what a great 
he looks, with his crown made from a|man once said on this subject. He was 
sprig of misseltoe, and his old oaken bowl |a rich noble. He lived in a beautiful 
filed with sweetmeats! But what’s that | palace in England, which was furnished 
on his back? Itisa Yule, or Christmas | in a very splendid manner. One New 
log, such as, in the old times, before | Year’s day he was walking in the streets 
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of London, when another noble lord met “JOHNNY’S DEAD.” 
him, and bowing, said : 
“ Good morning, my Lord!” So said a lady to a gentleman whose 


“ Good morning, my Lord,” he replied. | sister’s son had died. He made this 
“]T wish you a happy New Year, my | beautiful reply : 
lord,” said his friend. “ Sweet thing, and is he so quickly laid 
“Ah!” he answered sadly, “it had)|to sleep? Happy he! Though we shall 
need be happier than the last, for I did| have no more the pleasure of his lisping 
not enjoy one happy day all last year!” | and laughing, he shall have no more the 
How wretched a man, then, must he | pain of crying, nor of being sick, nor of 
dying. Tell my dear sister that she is 
now so much more akin to the next 
es you that something besides money, and | world; and this will be quickly passed to 
gifts, and pleasure, is necessary, to make | us all. John is but gone an hour or two 
the heart happy ! to bed, as children used to do, and we are 
Yes, boys and girls, you must be good| very soon to follow. And the more we 
and virtuous, if you would be happy./ put off the love of this present world, 
You must be better this year than youjand all things superfluous, beforehand, 
were last, because you know more. You) we shall have the less to do when we lie 
must live right, and then, whether you | down.” 
have much or little of what are called | 


' 
| 


life’s pleasant things, you will have a de- | 
lightful feeling in your hearts, your eyes 
will be bright, and your faces covered; THE RICH MAN AND THE BEGGAR. 
with sunshine. i. 

I have a store of good things laid up A RICH man was passing along the 
for this volume of the magazine. Stories "ad in a splendid coach, when a cur 
about great men and wonderful women ;/ allied out, snarling, and barking, and 
curious adventures of bold travellers; an-| trying to stop his horses by getting before 
ecdotes of all sorts; strange and wonder-| them. A beggar was sitting by the road- 
ful things about the earth and the sea—| side, gnawing a bone, and apparently 
about beasts, birds, fishes—about fairies, | half famished, while his clothes were fall- 
and genii—together with beautiful pic- ing from him in rags. The cur seeing 
tures, conundrums, charades, puzzles, | him thus employed, ran towards him, and 


have been, with all his money, his fitles, 


} 
and his splendor! His experience teach- | 


enigmas, anagrams, and I know not what | fawned at his feet. 
“You should teach your dog better 


rester’s portfolio you would jump as high | manners,” said the rich man. 
“ He is not mine,” said the other. 


‘“ Why, then, does he bark at me, and 


besides. If you could see Francis ao 


as the piano stool for joy. Wishing you, | 
once more, a happy New Year, I make | 
you a very low bow, and sign myself, 
Your friend, | 
FRANCIS FORRESTER. | 


fawn on you?” 
“ Don’t you see I have got a bone to 
throw away ?” replied the beggar. 
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FRANCIS FORRESTER’S CURIOUS SAYINGS. 


FRANCIS FORRESTER’S CURIOUS SAYINGS. 


I HAVE a collection of wise sayings in | will be something. A few years since, a 
my portfolio. Here is one of them. pave boy of Middle Tennessee, who fre- 


quented the Nashville market in the hum- 
Water and protect the root! 


Heaven will watch the flower and fruit. ble vocation of a chicken speculator, was 

| notic ed, on each occasion of his coming 

This teaches boys and girls, that, if they y | to town, to visit the office of a lawyer, 
try to do right, and are diligent to learn | ‘and leave with a book under his arm. 
while they are young, God will guide them | At this time, this poor boy is one of the 
to a prosperous old 
age. But what saying 
have I for the idlers 
who would rather 
play than study; who 
love frolic better 
than duty? Here 


is One :— 


He who pursues an idle 
wish, 

But climbs a tree to 
catch a fish. 


And here is an- 


other :— 


Know you why the 
lark’s sweet lay 
Man’s divinest nature sa 


reaches ? it Pc Mi 


He is up at break ofday, 
Learning all that na- 
ture teaches, 


So the boys who 
mean to make marks 
on the world, must, 
like the lark, begin 
early, to read, work, 





and learn all the 
words of wisdom and knowledge they can | proudest and most distinguished Judges 


find. Here is such a boy, leaving his tops | of our sister city, New Orleans. 
and play to take care of themselves, while} And there was another, named Winans. 
he studies his geometrical lesson, by draw-| He, Harrison Wryans, left Baltimore 


ing chalk figures on the floor. Such boys|a few years ago a poor boy, but with an 
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improved mind, acquired at a country|ings of the Bible, and the desecra- 
school, with genius, ambition, and enter-| tion of the holy Sabbath day. To this 
prize. He worked in Europe to the head | he ascribed all the evils of his after life. 
of the machinists and engineers, and be-| Mingling with the vicious and the vain, 
came a leading contractor on the great |“ standing in the way of sinners,” on 
railroad between Moscow and St. Peters-| God’s holy day, had been the productive 
burg, four hundred miles long. He | cause and beginning of that course which 
made over $1,000,000. On his return to| was now leading him across the scaffold 
Paris; he married a talented, amiable, and ‘into the grave, and through the grave 
beautiful lady, and will soon build a cage ‘down to hell! In full view of that awful 
for her, in the shape of a villa, and a | destiny which was before him, it was no 
park of three acres, beautifully ornament-| wonder that the unfortunate young man 
ed, where rich and poor may feast their ‘cried out, “ O, that first sin!” Small as 
eyes on indigenous plants and rare exot-| it was, it had led to the most terrible 
ics. He is gone again to Russia, to fill a} result. But so it is, the most insignificant 
contract with the emperor on public} beginnings will sometimes conduct to the 
works, by which he will bring $500,000 | most important ends. 
in gold for his mental labors. Which will the boys and girls imitate ? 
Now, contrast these with another who! Not the idle youth certainly, with this 
despised instruction, loved idleness, fell|sad picture before them. ‘They will not 
into bad company, and was executed. | climb trees to catch fish. No! They 
On the scaffold he was heard to say, by | will begin early to cultivate life at the 
those who stood near the spot, while bitter | root, that they may gain a green, fruitful 
anguish racked his mind, “ O, that sin, | and happy after life. So I, Francis For- 
that first’ sin!”—and tears streamed | rester, hope. 
down his cheeks. “Had I not committed | 
that sin, how different had now been my 
destiny. Then I had lived in honor, but} Two little boys, lately, were flying a 
now I die in disgrace. God help me!” | kite in Glasgow, Scotland. The kite had 
But what was that first sin, which| obtained a very considerable elevation, 
just then o’erleaped all the rest, and| when a vivid flash of the electric fluid 
lifted its horrid head as guilt’s dark| struck the kite, and, in the twinkling of 
leader in this “way of death?” Was it|an eye, the kite, tail, and paper appended 
highway robbery ? No, though the crim- | thereto, and the greater part of the twine, 
inal had been guilty of that crime. Was | were consumed, leaving the poor little 
| fellows staring in utter amazement at the 


it the murder of the poor pedlar, for 
which the wretched man was now about | disappearance of their favorite. 
to suffer the death penalty? No; that 
hideous act was there; but it was the| ‘ 

first sin, not the last, that now stared so | A DIAMOND with some flaws is still 
fatally upon him. And that sin was|more precious than a pebble that has 
the early setting at naught the teach-| none. 
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6 WATER. — THE GIRL WHO, HAD A CURIOUS EYE. 


WATER. 


BY WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 


“ WATER! water!” * cries the bird, 
With his singing, gentle note ; 

And the liquid cry is heard 
Pouring from the little throat ; 

Water ! water! clear and sweet ! 


“ To-weet ! to-weet !” 


“ Water! water!” roars the ox, 
While it rushes at his side, 
Down among the mossy rocks 
Rippling with its crystal tide; 
Water! water! pure and true! 
“ Moo! moo!” 


“ Water! water!” said the tree, 
With its branches spreading high ; 
“ Water! water!” rustled he, 
For his leaves were very dry ; 
Water! water! for the tree, 


sees 
— —S 


Pure and free ! 


'»” 


“Water! water!” said the flower, | 
Whispering with its perfumed breath | 
* Let me have it but an hour, 
Ere I thirsting droop in death ! 
Water, water, soft and still, 
Is my will!” 
“ Water! water!” said the grain, 
With its yellow head on high ; 
And the spreading, fertile plain, 
Ripening, joined the swelling cry ; | 
Water for the grains of gold! | 
Wealth untold ! | 
| 
| 
| 


Water! water! sparkling, pure, 
Giveth Nature everywhere ; 
If you drink it, I am sure 
It will never prove a snare ! 
Water is the thing for me, 
Yes! and thee! 


Water! water! young and old! 
Drink it, crystal-like and sweet! 
Never heed the tempter bold : 
Crush him underneath your feet ! 
Vater! water! youth for thee : 
Thee and me ! 


THE GIRL WHO HAD A CURIOUS EYE. 


I rurx the little girl described in 
these verses will never be fit to marry a 
Bluebeard. If she should she will cer- 
tainly lose her head, for she would be 
sure to peep into every closet in his 
castle. I don’t like to see boys and girls 
with a curious eye. They have an mpu- 
dent look, and, like Miss Ann, are sure 
to get into mischief. 


A little girl with curious eye, 
And ever restless mind, 

Was led each day to search and try 
Some hidden thing to find. 


One warm but pleasant summer day, 
She sought the garden gate, 

And resting there, her brother lay, 
And near, a basket sat. 


With cautious step, she ventured near, 
And off the cover drew ; 

When lo! a pigeon, white and fair, 
From out the basket flew. 


Long had she wished her brother dear, 
This milk-white dove to bring ; 
And now she saw with many a tear, 


Her treasure on the wing. 


Had Ann less curious been to know, 
And kindly spoke to Fred, 

With pleasure she her bird might show, 
And share with it her bread. 








HISTORY OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 





THE HISTORY OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tne name of this great man is a | town called Salisbury. In this town 
household word everywhere in America.| there stood, some seventy years ago, a 
The hardy boys, who live in log houses small wooden house, with a fine wide- 
along the Aroostook; the soft-haired| spreading elm tree near it; just beyond 
children of the South, who watch the | the shadow of the tree there was a well of 
steamboats as they glide along the broad sparkling water, with its old fashioned 


bosom of the great father of waters, the | sweep lifting up its high head and spread- 












Mississippi; and the young gold diggers ing out its long arms. It was a bleak 


of California, have all heard of Danrec 
Wessrer. And the fame of his great- 
ness has been borne to other lands — to 
England, our father land, to France, to 
Germany, to Turkey, to India! Every- 
where, among civilized people, his name 


| spot, for all around it, the bare hills lifted 
‘their scarred heads aloft, and looked 
down upon the little house with an aspect 
‘of sad and awful majesty. The man 
who lived in that house had a noble form. 
He was six feet in height, stout, erect, 


is known. It is written with the pitiees Hand strong. His eyes were very bright. 


of the few master spirits, whose memory 
mankind love to cherish. 

Does the reader know the reason of 
this! There are several millions of men 
in this country, but the names of very 
few of them are known beyond the place 
where they live. Why, then, is DANIEL 
Wesster so widely known? It is 
because hc was greater than most men. 

I suppose you would like to know 
something about his history. What made 
him so great, and how he came to be so 
widely known ? I will relate such of its 
incidents as will please and instruct you. 

There is a_ beautiful river running 
through a part of New Hampshire, and 
seeking a path to its ocean home across the 
borders of Massachusetts. Itis called the 
Merrimack. ‘This fine stream is formed 
by the waters of two romantic rivers, the 
Pemigiwasset and the Winnipiseogee. 
Just where these little rivers come 


together, to form the Merrimack, is a/and the pride of the forest. But if you 


His complexion, dark; his features, large. 
He had a Roman nose, and his chest was 
large and full as that of a giant. He had 
been a soldier in his time, but having 
fought bravely for his country, he had 
retired to his farm in Salisbury to spend 
the rest of his days in quietly cultivating 
the soil. 

This man, EBENEZER WEBSTER, was 
the father of the great orator. That 
little house was the place where, on the 
18th day of January, 1782, DANIEL 
WepsstER was born. His wife, the 
mother of young Daniel, was a noble 
minded lady. She bore the not very 
charming name of Abigail, and was a 
great and good woman. 

If you were to enter a nursery of 
young trees, just peeping up from the 
ground, you could not tell which of them 
would grow gnarled and stunted, or which 
would tower aloft, the monarch of trees 
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were to view them when considerably | tunity of gaining all the instruction it 


grown, you might form some judgment, 


afforded. 


by observing the saplings which looked} This shows the father’s wisdom: though 
most straight, graceful, and healthy, as to| it must not be forgotten, that young 
which would probably make the finest) Webster was as eager to learn, as his 


trees. It is so with children generally. 


You cannot often discover the future 
greatness of the man, in the very little 
boy. But as the boy grows up toward 
youth, you can frequently discern the 
signs of his future elevation or little- 
ness. 

You will not be surprised, therefore, to 
be told that while Daniel Webster was a 
little boy, no one dreamed of his ever 
climbing so high up among men, as he 
afterwards did. To be sure, he was a 
bright little fellow, and frisked about the 
house, and played under the shadows of 
the elm in the door yard, or ran about 
the lanes and fields just like any other 
smart child; yet no one thought he was 
to become one of the greatest of men. 
His mother taught him to read, and ‘his 
first teachers were the half educated 
schoolmasters of those times. 

In those days, comfortable  school- 
houses were rare things. The town 
school in Salisbury was not even kept 
always at one house. It was moved 
about from one neighborhood to another. 
Young Daniel was always sent to it, how- 
ever, when it was possible to get him| 





there. Sometimes he used to walk —his| kept going to school, and readin 








father was desirous to see him become a 
scholar. He loved books and study in 
his boyhood. He had apparently a feeble 
| constitution, and his parents, thinking he 
would never be fitted for the robust 
labors of the plow, were very anxious he 
should acquire knowledge and mental 
culture sufficient to prepare him to be a 
lawyer, a doctor, or a minister. And 
this accounts for their great pains to keep 
him, as much as possible, at school: while 
his brothers were kept more closely to 
the work of the farm. 

Daniel had an elder half-brother named 
Joe —a waggish fellow, who loved to 
plague him about his going so much to 
school. He made sport of the idea that 
Daniel was not strong enough to be a 
farmer, and used to say, “ Dan! you are 
sent to school that you may know as 
much as the rest of us boys!” 

By this, he meant to say that Dan 
was not so bright as the rest, and there- 
fore it took rhore instruction to make him 
equal to them. Of course, this was 


only a joke, such as brothers are but too 
fond of playing off upon each other. 


However, Daniel did not mind it, but 


g, and 


spelling book and reader under his arm, | studying with all his might. 


his hands covered with good warm knitted | 


Books were not so plenty in those days 


mittens — two or three miles every day ; | as they are now: and young Webster’s 


and that, too, in the depth of winter, and | reading was therefore confined to a small 


. ° . | . 
over footpaths made in the deep snows.|number. He was very fond of that 
At other times, when the school kept at| famous old ballad, “ Chevy Chase.” He 
greater distances, his father boarded him | read all the poetry he could find. His 


near it, that he might not lose the oppor-| memory was very retentive and correct. 
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Before he was fourteen years old, he|its excellent principal, Dr. BensamMIn 
could recite every word of “ Pope’s Essay | ABBor. To his care the stout old farm- 
on Man.” He committed the whole of) 
Watts’ Psalms and Hymns to memory ; 
and, what was still more creditable to his 
heart and taste, he took great pleasure in 
the study of the Bible; particularly its 
poetry. If ever you read his great| 
speeches, as you will, of course, when | 
you grow older, you will find that they | 
abound in Scriptural figures and allu- 
sions. His early habit of reading the 





Bible so carefully, accounts for this fact. 
It filled his mind with the grand imagery 
of that most wonderful book; and when|er, who was no other than Ebenezer 
he thought of a great idea, he easily and| Webster, committed his stripling son, 
naturally clothed it in one of its beautiful} Daniel, to be initiated into all the facts 
figures of speech. and mysteries of the temple of learning. 
Picture to your mind a lovely morning | Having made all needful arrangements, 
in May. The grass displays its richest|the old gentleman bade his boy adieu, 
green. The young corn is just peeping|remounted his steed, and leading the 
up above the clods. The trees are! other by the bridle, rode up the streets of 
dressed in their new spring suit. The| Exeter, on his way back to Salisbury. 
sun is shining gloriously in a cloudless} The young student felt a strange feel- 
sky, and a delicious western breeze is|ing of isolation stealing over his heart 
making fairy-like music, as it sweeps /| after his father’s departure. His life had 
across the gay orchards, and through the| been mostly passed in the comparative 
grand old forests. On such a morning| solitude of his father’s farm. It had been 
as this, about fifty-seven years since, a|made cheerful by the smiles of the best 
fine, stalwart looking man, dressed in a|of mothers. Here, he found himself an 
farmer’s garb, accompanied by a stripling | entire stranger, among about ninety boys, 
boy, whose pale, but spacious brow, be-| all of whom probably looked down upon 
tokened the presence of an active mind, | him as their inferior, because of the awk- 
were seen, each mounted on horseback, | wardness natural to a lad in his position. 
emerging from the shadow of the elm tree | It is not unreasonable to suppose that a 
before the Webster homestead in Salis-| tear wet his pillow that might, as he 
bury, and briskly trotting toward the | thought of that humble home—that sweet 
highway. They took the road to the} nest among the hills, where he was born, 
town of Exeter, and, after a long ride, | and where around the supper table that 
having arrived there, they alighted at the | night, the lips he loved to hear speak had 
gate of Phillip’s Academy. Entering| spoken kindly of him, and where a wake- 
that institution, they were introduced to | ful mother then lay with his image present 
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10 A QUEER JOKE. 





to her mind, and his name upon the ves- 
per prayer she offered for his safety. 
But, if young Webster felt thus sad at 
night, he awaked at morning, cheered by 
the beams of a star, which looked kindly 
upon him, and beckoned him upward to 
its own sphere of light and beauty. The 
hope of adding to his stock of knowledge 
cheered him to attempt the duties of the 
place and of the hour. With the spirit of 
a chivalrous young knight, he attacked the 
frowning difficulties of grammar, and they 
soon fell before him. He marched into 
the field of arithmetical calculations, and 
made havoc among its armies of fractions, 
proportions, squares, and cubes. But 
there was one adversary he could not 
master, and that, strange as it may seem, 
was declamation. The future star of 
American eloquence could not muster 
courage sufficient to declaim in presence 
of ninety school boys! Isn’t that a 
remarkable fact? He tried with all his 
might to overcome this feeling. Many a 
piece did he commit to memory. Many 


ing up and down, in his room, over and 
over again. 
to speak, he would enter the school room.!|of such tricks. They are wicked, and 
Presently, his name was called. All eyes | no really virtuous youth will perform 


Then, with a strong purpose 


were turned upon him. 











sunk within him, and he could not rise to 
his feet. His teachers now encouraged 
him, by gentle entreaties, and winning 
smiles; and then they commanded him, with 
stern words, and frowning brows. Still, 
he sat immoveable upon his seat, unable 
to muster resolution sufficient to obey 
their wishes, and fulfil his own purposes. 
This bashfulness he never overcame, dur- 
ing his stay at the academy. Knowing 
this remarkable fact in the history of our 
great AMERICAN CICERO, every boy and 
girl should refuse to be daunted by diffi- 
cult duties, or overcome by hard studies. 
Try! persevere! conquer !—should be 
every scholar’s motto; for, if it be so, 
he will be sure of more or less of 
success. 

In the next number of the magazine I 
will tell you more about young Webster. 


A QUEER JOKE. 


A-wiTtty, but idle, boy once entered 
a Quakers’ meeting-house, and after look- 
ing round at the grave assembly, he held 
up a penny tart, and said, solemnly, 

“ Whoever speaks first shall have this 
pie.” 

“Go thy way,” answered a drab- 
colored gentleman, rising; “ go thy way, 
and —” 

“ The pie ’s yours, sir,” exclaimed the 
boy, placing it before the astonished 


speaker, and hastily effecting his es- 


cape. 


This is very funny, but I don’t approve 


But his heart | them. 
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A STORY FROM TOM STEADFAST, ABOUT MUSTAPHA THE HUNCHBACK. 


Wuen I was in Egypt, I heard a|sold; and every man in the village went 
curious story about a poor fellow named | to bed with his chin steeped in the cos- 
Mustapha, an orphan boy who had the/| metic, each believing that both his beard 
misfortune to have an itlshapen back.|and his wisdom would have doubled in 











The people called him Hunchback. His 
parents were poor, and after they died 
he was left without any home or friends ; 
but a poor widow pitied him, and took 
him to be her som. When he 
she sent him to Alexandria, to sell some 
chickens. But the ignorant lad fell into 
the hands of his 
poultry, and even took away a part of his 
Poor Mustapha, finding himself 


grew up, 


bad men, who stole 


clothes. 
robbed, stood in the streets, crying. 


length next morning. 

I wish I could reproduce the panto- 
mime by which the morning scene was 
Aaideibind the snorings, the grunts, the 
yawns, the impatience for the dawn; for 
it appears all the patients had been 
ordered to keep their jaws carefully 
At length 





wrapped up until daylight. 
the wished-for moment arrived. 
Then they all rose up, and hastily 


A | taking off the cloths, which had nearly sti- 


witty wag saw him weeping, and, having | fled them, found that their beards came off 


learned his story, took him home, fed him, | likewise ! 
He then gave | their chins, and felt them to be as smooth 


and clothed him again. 


They clapped their hands to 


him a case of something he called a cos-|as their knees; they jogged their wives, 


metic. 
the hair grow. 


A cosmetic is something to make | and were greeted by screams of laughter ; 
“Take this,” said the | they ran out into the streets, and learned 


wag, “and go home to your village, and | the truth, that the whole population had 


sell it. Tell the people it will make both 
their beards and their wits to increase. 
The money you get for it, you may keep 
for yourself and for your poor mother,’ 

Mustapha thanked his friend, and, 
departing with the case, returned to his 
village, where he announced what he had 
for sale before the whole assembled popu- 
lation. ‘To his surprise, they all burst out 
laughing, and made fun of him. He 
returned desponding to his adopted 
mother’s house, and the world was black 
before his face; but presently the sheikh 
sent privately to buy a small packet; and 
then the barber; and then the tobacco 
seller; and then the coffee house keeper ; 
—all in private. In fact, before the eve- 
ning, the whole of his merchandise was 


and Mustapha was carried away in a sack, 





been rendered beardless by ointment 
which the wag had given to Mustapha. 
As all were equally unfortunate, all 


’| laughed ; but they resolved to punish the 


unlucky hunchback. He was called be- 
fore the sheikh, where the elders of the 
village had assembled ; and when he saw 
the circle of smooth faces, he could not 
help giggling. 

“ He laugheth, because he hath defiled 
our beards,” exclaimed the ‘conclave. 
“Tt is necessary to put him to death. 
We are all friends here; let us thrust 
him into a bag, carry him to the river, 
and throw him in, so that no more may 
be heard of him.” 

This idea was unanimously accepted ; 
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MUSTAPHA THE HUNCHBACK. 





across an ass’s back, towards the river.|and hastened to retire with his sheep. 
About noon, his guards stopped to rest,) Meanwhile, the villagers, waking up, 
and, lying down, fell asleep, leaving the | threw their prisoner again upon the ass, 
hunchback still in his sack. Now it hap- ‘and proceeding on their journey, plunged 
pened that an old man, bent nearly two-|the poor old man into the river, just as 
double, came driving by an immense flock | he was dreaming with delight of his first 
of sheep; and seeing these people asleep, | interview with the Sultan’s daughter ; 
and a sack standing up in the middle,| how he would smile and look pleasant, 
was moved by curiosity to draw near it.|and how she would. bid him be of good 
Mustapha had managed to open it a/ cheer. 
This story shows you what sort of peo- 


little, and to look out with one eye; 
which observing, the old shepherd mar-|ple they are in Egypt. They do not 
velled, saying, “ A bag with an eye did I| have much respect for truth. It also 
never see before.” | shows how cruel is the wit of a practical 
He demanded, in a low voice, what | joker, for it almost cost Mustapha his life. 
The eye! Then, that vain old man, who lost both 
became a mouth, and replied, “I am the | his sheep and his life, through a disposi- 
unfortunate Mustapha, whom these peo-|tion to gain an object by fraud, shows 
ple are taking by force to marry the | the folly of vanity, and the consequences 
Sultan’s daughter.” |of unprincipled conduct. Had he been 

“ What!” said the old man, who had | less vain and more honest, he would not 
married thirty-three wives in the course | have been drowned. As to Mustapha, I 
of his life; “and dost thou repine at | cannot recommend him for your imitation. 


was the meaning of this. 


such good fortune ?” 'I give you the story as the Egyptians tell 


“So much, that I would give all [/it- It has no doubt amused you a little. 
possess, to find a substitute.” | Tom SrEADFAST. 
“Would not I do perfectly well? | Shekhar gt ery 
quoth the shepherd. “I am not very | 
old; I have two teeth left, and one of my | NEVER GIVE UP. 
eyes is good enough ; but they would not | 


. | Never give up; for the wisest is boldest, 
take me in exchange.” | 


Knowing that Providence mingles the 


“ Oh, yes, wallah, they would, if you cup; 
+ 7 + * ’ 


‘alled yourself Mustapha; it appeareth | 


And of all maxims the best, as the oldest, 


that the name is fortunate, and I have | Isthe true watchword, NEVER GIVE UP! 


been chosen only on this account. Untie 


the bag, and let me out.” 


The shepherd, whose hands trembled} A LITTLE GrRL’s FAITH. — A beau- 
from age and excitement, liberated Mus- | tiful little girl, who was saved from the 
tapha, made him a present of his flock,! wreck of a steamboat, on being asked 
and bade him tie the bag very tightly,| how she was saved, gave this simple 
lest the change should be discovered.|answer. ‘God saved me! _ I prayed 


The hunchback did as he was desired,’ that he would, and he did!” 






































THE BOY MERCHANT. 


THE BOY MERCHANT. 


Nor long ago, a merchant died in 
England leaving behind him an immense 
He had been a very benevo- 
In his business 


fortune. 
lent man all his life time. 
affairs, no man could be more honorable 
than he. He was therefore a model | 
merchant, whose example is worthy of| 
being imitated. 

He left behind him some little anec- 
dotes of his early history. They show 
that he was born to be a merchant, and 











that while he loved to make money, he 





also loved to use it for useful purposes. 
I will relate some of these incidents for 
your amusement. 

Here is his account of his first attempt 
at trading. He was then only ten years 
of age. Of this little affair, Samuel, for 
that was his name, says : 

The first money I ever recollect pos- | 
sessing was gained in the following way : 
I went to Mr. Milks, of Kilmersdon, to | 
school, a distance of three miles. One| 
day, on my way, I picked up a horse- 
shoe, and carried it about three miles, 
and sold it to a backsmith for a penny. 
That was the first penny I ever recollect 
possessing; and I kept it for some time. 
A few weeks after, the same man called 
my attention to a boy who was carrying 
off some dirt opposite his door; and 
offered, if I would beat the boy, who was 
a bigger boy than myself, to give mea 
penny. I did so; he made a mark upon 
it, and promised if I would bring it to 
him that day fortnight, he would give 
me another. I took it to him at the 
appointed time, when he fulfilled his 
promise, and I thus became possessed of 


threepence ; since which I have never 


been without money, except when I gave 
it all away. 

Here is the history of his second 
attempt at making money : 

The next addition to my stock of 
money was, when one of my sisters, in 
drawing molasses, had let it run over, 
and a considerable quantity was wasted. 
After taking up what she thought was 
worth saving, and being about to wash 
away the remainder, I ran to my mother 


and said, “ Mother, may I scrape up that 


9» 
‘ 


molasses, and sell it for myself Having 
gained her consent, I set to work, scraped 
it up as clean as possible, and sold it for 
three halfpence. Thus, by little and 
little, my fund became augmented, until 
I had enough to purchase a hymn book, 
and I considered myself a rich and 
happy boy. 

In this case, again, we see his impulse 
to convert to gain that which others 
would let run to loss. The “little and 
little ” of which he speaks, was little and 
little indeed. A surviving brother de- 
scribes him as_ perpetually trading. 
When at school he found that for a half- 
penny he got only six marbles, but for a 
penny fourteen. 
worth, and selling to his comrades two 
different halfpennyworths, he earned two 
marbles honestly ; and so drove a profit- 
able trade. Lozenges were also in 
request at school; and he found that a 
of commerce obtained 


By buying a penny- 


similar law in 
lozenges as in marbles,—the large pur- 
chaser had an advantage over the small. 
Therefore, he bought in pennyworths 
and sold in halfpennyworths, ever making 


head. ‘This trade returned a good profit 
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on the capital, and was, moreover, per- 
fectly safe. But it seems in the nature 
of the merchant to make large and 
hazardous ventures as his funds thrive. 
Accordingly, the growing means of our 
a! juvenile tradesman tempted him to seek 
a larger sphere. One day, on the way 
to school, he encountered a woman bear- 
ing a basket of cucumbers. He asked 
the price, and to her surprise, and his 
brother’s discomfiture, would know the 
iF price of the whole store. It was in vain 
for his brother to remonstrate ; he would 
buy, and he sell. The old 
woman finding him really in earnest, 
concluded a bargain, and the cucumbers 
It was not a very 


Se 


would 


became his own. 
likely investment for the capital of a 
schoolboy ; but energy made it 
answer. ‘The cucumbers were all sold, 
at, I think, the notable profit of nine- 
pence. 

Yet the boy who had this singular pas- 
sion for trade, and with it a tenacious 
i care of money, had his heart set on 
something nobler than a plentiful store of 
pelf. When, * by little and little,” his 
original penny had swollen to some shil- 
lings, he invests it all in a purchase that 
ft can yield no return but poetry and devo- 
tion, —the two things one would least 
expect to find dwelling in the same heart 
with this marvellous love of traflic. You 
see the little merchant counting over his 
profits, and think what a lover of money 
You then see him making 


his 


_ — 
2 ESN 
i ; 


he will be. 
haste to exchange it for a hymn book ; 
and as he eagerly clasps his new pur- 
i chase, you are ready to think that it, also, 
But, no; it is to 






a is to sell and get gain. 
1 3 read, and learn, and sing. 









this possession, he feels himself a “ rich | of it. 

















































LORD DARTMOUTH. 


and happy boy.” There was something 
more in that young heart than appetite 
for gold. 


























LORD DARTMOUTH. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, on the Con- 
necticut River, at Hanover, New Hamp- 
one the oldest 


respectable colleges in our country. 


most 
It 


was named in honor of Lord Dartmouth, 


shire, is of and 


an English nobleman, who gave a large 
sum of money to endow it. ‘There is a 
fine picture of him in one of the college 


halls. 


handsome, and accomplished, but he had 


Tle was young, and rich, and 


something far better than all these —- he 
had piety. He loved and honored the 
Saviour, and although at the time when 
he lived, it was the fashion to mock at 
serious things, he was never ashamed of 
his religion The king and some noble- 
men agreed on one occasion, to take an 
They waited a few 
On his 


arrival one of the company seemed dis- 


early morning ride. 
minutes for Lord Dartmouth. 


posed to call him to an account for his 
tardiness. 
the King of kings before I wait upon my 
No 


matter what he had to do, or who wanted 


“T have learned to wait upon 
earthly sovereign,” was his answer. 
him, reading the Bible and secret prayer 


were duties which were never put off. 
Let us remember his example, and be 


faithful to God, as he was. 


Brave actions are the substance of 


And lo! with|life, and good sayings the ornament 
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SARAH. 


BLIND SARAH. 


Wuewn little Sarah was born, she was} When her emotion had somewhat sub- 
perfectly blind. It was very painful to | sided the doctor inquired if she saw him, 
see so fair a babe deprived of the power |“ Yes,” said she, “I see you. O, how 
to look in her mother’s face. Poor) white you look!” 
thing! her soul was shut up asin adark|} Subsequently she noticed a pair of 
prison. brass candlesticks in the room, and 

Sarah grew up to be a young lady.|inquired what they were. On_ being 
Every body pitied her because of her informed she was incredulous. The 
blindness. One day, a good doctor, who ideas which she had formed of a candle- 
was very skilful, said 
he thought he could do 
something to her eyes 
to make her see. Sarah 
was very joyful to hear 
this, and she allowed 
him to perform the 
operation. Her desire 
to see made her willing 
to suffer all the pain of 
having the doctor's 
lancets. 

As the physician 
hoped, her eyesight 
was restored, and it is 
impossible to make you 
understand the happi- 
ness gt the joyful girl. 
A new and bright 
world, full of light and 
lite — full of wonder 
and admiration — terri- 
bie, because hitherto 
unknown in its real- 
ized beauty and gran- 
deur, arose before her. 
She looked and trem- 


bled; she shook from 





head to foot, like an aspen leaf; and| stick were far different from those which 
unable to utter a word, she gazed in wild | her new-born sight conveyed. The can- 
astonishment on the scene before her. 'dlesticks were brought to her; she 
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16 HALF PRICE. 





handled them and exclaimed, “ O, yes, | told you the handkerchiefs were fifty 
they are candlesticks; how bright they|cents a piece; that is—ah, six dollars 
look.” per dozen.” 

The doctor showed her his gold watch,| “To be sure, I understood as much 
and inquired if she knew what it was.|arithmetic as that. Six dollars is the 
She answered in the negative; and on| price; half of six is three; that is half 
being informed she said, “ What a queer} price. I think they are cheap enough. 
thing it is; both sides of it are not eB 
alike.” 

Sarah is now a happy young woman. 
She places a value upon her sight such 
as no one who has never been blind can 
do. Since she has been able to see, she 
has learned to read; and you may see 
her, in the picture, enjoying the luxury 












Good day, sir. 

The lady shut the door. The shop- 
keeper opened his eyes. For five 
minutes he stood still as a stump, gazing 
vacantly at the window; then biting 
his lips, and coloring very red, he 
gently removed the card pinned to the 
handkerchiefs ; and resolved to announce 
of a book. no more goods as “selling at half price.” 

How grateful to Almighty God those 
children should be who have sight, and 
health, and friends, and every blessing 
which can make life pleasant. I hope 
my young readers who have all these 
things will not forget to love Him from 


TrutH PREFERRED TO LIFE. — 
When the immortal Sydney was told that 
he might save his life by telling a false- 
hood, through denying his hand writing, he 
whom they came. said, “ When God hath brought me into a 


dilemma in which I must assert a lie or 





lose my life, he gives me a clear indica- 
HALE PRICE. tion of my duty, which is to prefer death 
A SHOPKEEPER in a small town, one 
day marked some handkerchiefs in his 
window with the tempting words, “sell-| Fre@nr against a hasty temper; a spark 
ing at half price.” Shortly after, a lady,/ may set a house on fire; a fit of passion 
who had traded with him before, entered} may cause you to mourn long and bit- 
the establishment, and having examined |terly. Govern your passions, or they 
the handkerchiefs, inquired the price. will govern you. Conquer your enemies 
“ Fifty cents a piece,” politely replied | by kindness — preserve your friends by 
the shopkeeper. prudence ; deserve the esteem of all by 
“ Very well,” said the lady, “ you may goodness. 
do me up a dozen.” 
The handkerchiefs were cut off and — 
delivered to the lady, who gave the shop- 
keeper a three dollar bill. 
“ Beg pardon, ma’am: but I — ah —| ascertain how much gold is in it. 


to falsehood.” 


TueE trials of life are the tests which 
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THE OLD KITCHEN CLOCK. 


I. III. 

: Listen to the Kitchen Clock, “Pm a very truthful Clock ; 
To itself it ever talks, People say, about the place, 
From its place it never walks; Truth is written on my face; 

“ Tick-tock — tick-tock.” Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 

Tell me what it says. That is what it says. 
II. IV. 

“T’m a very patient Clock, “T’m a very active Clock, 
Never moved by hope or fear, For I go while you ’re asleep, 
Though I’ve stood for many a year ; Though you never take a peep ; 

Tick-tock — tick-tock.” Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 

That is what it says. That is what it says. 
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18 DON PABLO AND THE TINTETERO. 





Vv. 
“Tm a most obliging Clock, 
If you wish to hear me strike, 
You may do it when you like ; 
Tick-tock —. tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 


VI. 
What a talkative old Clock, 


Let us see what it will do 
When the pointer reaches two ; 
“ Ding — ding ” — “ tick-tock.” 


That is what it says.* 


Lorp CoLLincwoop To ns DAauGu- 
TER.—* I cannot forbear pointing out to 
you, my dearest child,” said Lord Col- 
lingwood to his daughter, “the great 
advantages that will result from a temper- 
ate conduct and sweetness of manner to 
all people on all occasions. Never forget 
that you are a gentlewoman, and all your 
words and actions should make you gen- 
tle. I never heard your mother— your 
dear good mother 
thing to any person in my life. 





say a harsh or hasty 
Endea- 
vor to imitate her. I am quick and hasty 
in my temper, but, my darling, it isa 
amisfortune which, not having been suffi- 
ciently restrained in my youth, has 
caused me inexpressible pain. It has 
given me more trouble to subdue this 
jmpetuosity than any 
undertook.” 


thing I ever 


* This little poem is copied from a beautiful 
,book called “‘ Aunt Effie’s Rhymes for Children,” 
which isa delightful collection of pretty poems, 
illustrated by admirable engravings, and printed 
on superior paper in glorious style. A better 
present for children.of between six and ten years 
old, has not been published this season. Ticknor, 
Rerp & Fie.ps, Bosron. 


Harpy, in his Travels through Mexico, 
gives the following lively account of an 
escape from a shark : 

The Placer de la Piedra Negada, which 

'is near Loretta, was supposed to have 
quantities of very large pearl-oysters 
around it—a supposition which was at 
once confirmed by the great difficulty of 
finding this sunken rock. Don Panto, 


however, succeeded in sounding it, and, 


: PABLO AND THE TINTETERO. 
| 


‘in search of specimens of the largest 
and oldest shells, dived down in eleven 
fathoms’ water. The rock is not above 
150 or 200 yards in circumference, and 
}our adventurer swam round and exam- 
‘ined it in all directions, but without 
/meeting any inducement to prolong his 
stay. 

| Being satisfied that there were no oys- 
| ters, he thought of ascending to the sur- 





| face of the water; but first he cast a look 
| upwards, as all divers are obliged to do, 
° nf ; 

'who hope to avoid the hungry jaws of a 


monster. 


j 


If the coast is clear, they may 
then rise without apprehension. 

Don Pablo, however, when he cast a 
hasty glance upwards, found that a tin- 
tetero, had taken a station about three or 
four yards immediately above him, and 
most probably, had been watching during 
the whole time that he had been down. 
A double-pointed stick is a useless wea- 
pon against a tintetero, as its mouth is of 
such enormous dimensions, that both man 
and stick would be swallowed together 
He therefore felt himself rather nervous, 
as his retreat was now completely inter- 
cepted. 

But, under water, time is too precious 
to be spent in reflection, and therefore 






THE KING AND THE MILLER. 19 





were enveloped, he swam very far out in 
a transvertical direction, and reached the 


he swam round to another part of the 
rock, hoping by this artifice to avoid he 
vigilance of his persecutor. What was} surface in safety, although completely 
his dismay when he again looked up, to | exhausted. Fortunately, he rose close to 
find the pertinacious tintetero still hover-| one of the boats; and those wuo were 
within, seeing him in such a state, and 
knowing that an enemy must have been 
persecuting him, and that by some arti- 
fice he had saved his life, jumped over- 
board, as is their common practice in 


ing over him, as a hawk would follow a 
bird! He described him as having large, 
round, inflamed eyes, apparently just 
ready to dart from their sockets with 
eagerness, and a mouth — at the recollec- 
tion of which he still shuddered — that | such cases, to frighten the creature away 
was constantly opening and shutting, as | by splashing in the water; and Don Pablo 
if the monster was already, in imagina-| was taken into the boat more dead than 
tion, devouring his victim, or, at least, | alive. 

that the contemplation of his prey im- 

yarted a foretaste of the gout / ! TIN J 7 

Two alternatives now adeinbal them- 7a RING AnD 28s Se 
Freperick the Great, king of Prus- 


sia, was annoyed by the clatter of a wind- 
mill near his summer palace at Potsdam, 
and determined to put an end to it. He 
sent word to the owner that he- wanted 
to take it down, and would pay a thou- 
giving himself up for lost, with as much | sand thalers for it. The orn replied 
iat wiet te | that his majesty could not have it, as he 
would not sell it. The king’s answer 
was, that he would have it, and that he 
should take it down by virtue of his royal 
prerogative. “ He had better not,” said 
the owner to the officer; “for thanks be 
to God, there is law to be had in Prussia. 
As sure as you do, so sure will I sue his 
majesty.” 

This had the desired effect. The king 
afterwards bought the mill-from the heirs. 
It is still kept up asa standing monument 
that in Prussia the humblest citizen has 
redress in law even against the king. 


selves to the mind of Don Pablo: one, 
to suffer himself to be drowned; the 
other, to be eaten. He had already been 
under water so considerable a time, that 
he found it impossible any longer to re- 
tain his breath, and was on the point of 


philosophy as he possessed. 
dearer than life? |The invention of| 
man is seldom at a loss to find expedients 
for its preservation in cases of great ex- 
tremity. 

On a sudden, he recollected that on 
one side of the rock he had observed a 
sandy spot, and to this he swam with all 
imaginable speed; his attentive friend 
still watching his movements, and keep- 
ing a measured pace with him. As soon 
as he reached the spot, he commenced | 
stirring it with his pointed stick, in such 
a way that the fine particles rose, and 
rendered the water perfectly turbid, so 
that he could not see the monster, nor} He who does evil that good may come, 
the monster him. Availing himself of| pays a toll to the devil to let him into 
the cloud by which he and the tintetero| heaven. 
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ROSALIA, THE 


ROSALIA, THE 


I mer with a little book lately, which 
contained the history of a girl named 
Rosalia, the daughter of a rich military 
officer. She was much indulged, and, 
yielding to her evil dispositions, she 
became a very wasteful, selfish, and 


thoughtless creature. Here is an ac- 


SPOILED CHILD. 


SPOILED CHILD. 


The man now gave her the little dog, 
which was really very pretty, and well 
worth the money the little maiden paid 
for him. But do you not think, my little 
readers, that it was very wrong of Rosa- 
lia to make a purchase of this kind, 
without the consent of her parents ? 


count of an affair she had with a little} And do you not also think, that it was 


dog. 

One day, Rosalia was standing at the 
window, watching every body in the 
street, as idle children often do, when a 
dealer in dogs, well known in that part 
of London, chanced to pass by, carrying 
two little dogs, one under each arm. 








very wrong of her mother to allow her 
to have so much money at her command ? 
And is it any wonder that Rosalia was a 
spoiled child when she had such a care- 
less mother ? 

After Rosalia had closed the window, 
she placed the little dog on the sofa, and 


“ What is the price of that little curly | said, 


9” 
‘ 


dog asked Rosalia, as she opened the 
window. 

“Two guineas,” said the dealer in 
dogs. 

“Two guineas! that is too much. 
You must take less,” said the little 
maiden. 

“You may have this one here for 
twenty shillings, Miss,” said the man, as 
he pointed to the other, which was a 
very ugly looking animal. “ But this 
here is a real King Charles’, and two 
guineas is very little indeed for sucha 
beauty.” 

“ There are no guineas now,” said the 
little barterer,—“ will not two sove- 
reigns do ?” asked she, as she opened her 
purse, and handed him the money. 

“Two shillings more, Miss, please,” 
said the man when he got hold of the 
gold. 

“You are very hard, indeed,” said 
the young lady, as she gave him the two 
shillings. 


“ What is your name, sir ?” 

The bright-eyed little creature looked 
at his young mistress without giving any 
satisfactory answer. 

“ Can’t you give an answer, you little, 
stupid creature ? Then I must find a 
name for you. I shall call you Name- 
less. Yes, Mr. Nameless.” 

“ Now, come here, Mr. Nameless, and 
let me see what you can do for a living. 
What have you been taught ?— can you 
sit up ?— can you hold a pipe in your 
mouth ? ” 

To all this the little dog gave no 
answer; at least, if he did, it was not in 
a language which his mistress could 
understand ; it was not English. 

“ What is this you have got?” said 
the nurse in a sportive manner, as she 
came into the room, and saw the little 


stranger on the sofa. 


“T have asked this stupid creature 


ever so often what his name is; but he 
will give me no answer. I have a good 





mind to throw him into the street through 
the same window by which he came.” 

“ Did he come through the window ?” 
asked the nurse. 

Rosalia laughed. 

When her mother caine into the room, 
she asked what little dog that was? but 
she had no time to wait for an answer, 
for she expected company that day. 

Thus Rosalia was never reproved for 
having bought the little dog, nor did any 
one ever ask her what she did with the 
money. 

But the poor dog soon found that 
peace and happiness are not always con- 
nected with soft sofas and gay carpets. 
Never was there a poor creature more 
teased than this Mr. 
Sometimes she would pull his long silken 


Nameless was. 
ears without mercy, and often made him 
stand upon his hind legs much longer 
than was agreeable to the little creature. 

Under such cruel treatment, the little 
dog’s temper soon became spoiled, and 
he began to bark furiously when any 
visitors entered the room. 

Rosalia thought this very fine fun, 
particularly if he frightened any of her 
little friends when they called to see her, 
or when she met them in the streets. 

One rainy day, when Rosalia could 
not leave the house, she opened the 
closet door where her discarded dolls 
and play things were, to see if she could 
find anything there that would amuse 


her, when Mr. Nameless came and put| 


his head in to see what he could find, 
caught her doll, which she had named Lin- 
na, by one of her arms, and dragged her 
round the room. 

Rosalia thought this fine sport, and 
she seized Linna by the other arm, and 


ROSALIA, THE SPOILED CHILD. 
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thus both were pulling her with all their 
strength. At first it was doubtful who 
would get tired first. But the dog, as if 
willing to let his mistress have the honor 
of the day, suddenly let go, and Rosalia 
fell with much violence against the man- 
tel piece. Her screams brought all the 
inmates of the house to her room. But 
|before her frightened mother could see 
|where she was hurt, she jumped up, 
|seized Linna, as the cause of her misfor- 
tune, and threw her, in a transport of 
passion, out of the window. 

What do you think now, my little 
readers, of Linna’s fate? But we had 
| better lose no time, and see what has 








become of her. 

Poor Linna, in her downward flight, 
thumped, in no gentle manner, against 
‘the head of an Irish woman, who chanced 
| to pass by. 

“ Murther! murther! the child 
|killed!” shrieked the poor woman as 


is 
‘she saw Linna motionless at her feet. 
'Indeed, jud.sing from the hard thump 
she had herself received, she might well 
suppose that no child could have survived 
isuch a blow. When, however, she had 
‘discovered that it was no flesh and blood, 
but only a doll, on which she had wasted 
so much compassion, and which had 
done so much damage to herself and 
indignation knew no 





bonnet, her 
bounds. 

She rang the bell, however, with the 
intention of returning the doll to the 


After waiting some 


rightful owner. 
time, a servant appeared. 

“ This doll came near murthering me, 
as my bonnet can testify,” said the poor 
‘woman; “but I am glad that it is no 
I was frightened to death; for I 





’ 


|; worse. 
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thought that it was a living Christian | happy. 


coming through the air.” 


“ Well,” 


taken great liberties to travel through 
the air in such a new fashioned way, at} the doll, 


your head’s expense. 
punished. 


to your house, as fast as you « 





SPOILED CHILD. 


But their happiness, like most 
of the same kind, was not intended to 


said the man, “ this doll has) last long. 


Next morning the poor woman took 


washed her tace, and mended 


She deserve to be | her dress, which Mr. Nameless had some- 
So you had better take her} what torn, and told her children that it 
1, and| would be much better for them to sell 


put her into your stove, — she will help| the doll, and with the money buy bread 


to warm the room for you.” 
he slammed the door 
laughed very heartily. 


“ TIelp to warm the room for you!” 
= i 


she repeated, with indignation. 
indeed! but I know better 
How plazed my childer 


this doll.” 


So saying, 


her face, and 


“ Och! very badly, and bread still more, 
than that. | 

. 
will be to have! 


and a few coals, to keep them from 
ular rebel- 
and had it 
wanted fire 
they 


would never have consented that such a 


starving. This caused a reg 
‘lion m the little household, 


not been that they really 


treasure should ever go out of the family. 


She then grasped her new-| But they did consent, and the doll was 


found treasure more tightly, and tramp-| sold. 


ed off as fast as she could. 


Let us now return, for a few moments, 
I said that 
her screams brought everybody into her| 


to Rosalia. You remember 


room; but great was their astonishment, 
when Rosalia, after she had thrown the 


doll out of the window, sat down as qui-| 
etly as if nothing had happened, and 
never gave any explanation, either 
her screams or actions. But all were 
glad that Linna was gone ! 

When the poor woman reached her 
home, which was 
little ones 


some of cold, 


began to complain loudly, 
some of hunger; but all 
murmurs were hushed when she drew, 
from beneath her cloak, the beautiful, 
though despised Linna. 

The delight of these poor Irish chil- 
dren was indeed Loud 


great s were 


their expressions of wonder that any 


one should willingly have parted with so 
lovely a creature, and for that day, if 


never before, these little ones were 


dark alley, her| 


Kips AND GoaTs.— Mr. 
attended a fashionable ente 


Verigreen 
riainment, 
/and was requested by a friend to notice 
| the white kids. Mr. 


| Was upon the farm at home, and as he 


Verigreen’s mind 


| looked round upon the moustached faces 
| that surrounded him, wonderingly, his 
sé No,” 


but there 


friend asked him if he saw them. 
| says he, “ I don’t see any kids, 
|is a wonderful lot of goats all round here, 


| I should judge.” 


Sausan.—- The ruins of this ancient 
city have been discovered ; the marble 
pillars and pavement as described in 
Esther i. 6, .still exist; a tomb, sup- 
| pose xd to be that of Daniel, near by, has 


| the figure of a man sc ulptured upon it, 





bound hand and foot, with a huge lion 


in the act of springing upon him. 
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NATURAL HISTORY — SNAKES. 


Tue ancients relate many fictions | 
about their favorite hero, HercuLes,) 
whom they fabled to be the son of Jupt-| 
TER and AtcmeENr, a Theban princess. | 
Among these fabulous legends, they | 
relate how Juno sent two serpents to kill | 
him while he was yet a babe. But they | 
say that the young hero seized and| 
strangled them with his own hands, as 
you see him doing in the picture. 

But I introduced Hercules and the 
serpents, merely for the purpose of talk-| 
ing a little about serpents, and the men in| 
Eastern climes who are said to have 
power to charm, and render them 
harmless. 

The Hindoos, or at least the serpent| 
charmers among them, pretend, as is well | 
known, to handle all sorts of snakes with | 





impunity, to make them come and go at 
a call, and, in short, to have a cabalistic | 
authority over the whole race. ‘These | 





pretensions are necessary to the exercise 
of their profession, which consists, in 
part, in ridding private houses of trouble- 
some visitants of this description. One 
of these serpent charmers will assert to a 
householder that there are snakes about 
his premises, and, partly from motives of 
fear, and partly from curiosity, the house- 
holder promises the man a reward, if he 
succeed in showing and removing them. 
The juggler goes to work, and soon 
snakes are seen to issue from some cor- 
ner or another, obedient to his call. The 
performer takes them up fearlessly, and 


| they meet like old friends. 


The opinion of the more enlightened 
residents in India is, that the snakes and 
their charmer are old friends; that he 
hid them there, and of course knew 
where to find them; and, moreover, that 
having long ago extracted the poisonous 
fangs, he may well handle them without 
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alarm. 
munity, Europeans as well as natives, 
believe that these charmers have strange 
powers over the snake tribe. 

In Madras, however, while I was 
there, this belief received a sad shake 
by a circumstance which occurred. One 


of the most noted serpent charmers about | 


the district chanced one morning to 
get hold of a cobra of considerable size, 
which he got conveyed to his home. He 
was occupied abroad all day, and had 
not time to get the dangerous fang ex- 


tracted from the serpent’s mouth; this, 
: ; ; 
at least, is the probable solution of the | 


matter. 
his dwelling, considerably excited with 
liquor, and began to exhibit tricks with 


In the evening, he returned to 


his snakes to various persons who were 
around him at the time. 


caught cobra was brought out with the) 
others, and the man, spirit valiant, com-| 


menced to handle the stranger like the 


rest. But the cobra darted at his chin, | 


Still, a large portion of the com- 


The newly | 
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| placed on a chair, in a sitting position. 


| Seeing the detriment likely to result to 





their trade and interests from such a 
| 

| notion, they vehemently asserted that it 
| was not the envenomed bite which had 


‘killed him. 


one little word ; one small portion of the 


“ No, no; he only forgot 


charm.” 

In fact, they declared that he was not 
dead at all, but only in a sort of swoon, 
from which, according to the rules of the 
cabalistic art, he would recover in seven 
days. But the officers of the barracks, 
close to which the deceased had lived, 


interfered in the matter. They put a 


guard of one or two men on the house, 
declaring that they would allow the body 


to remain unburied for seven days, but 


would not permit any trickery. Of 
course, the poor serpent charmer never 
His death, and the 


manner of it, gave a severe blow, as has 


came to life again. 


been already hinted, to the art and 
practice of snake charming in Madras. 


and bit it, making two marks like pin| 


points. The poor juggler was sobered in 
an instant. “I am a dead man!” he 
exclaimed. 


| 
| enaiatinainnnens ne 
| 





up, not of great sacrifices or duties, but 


The prospect of immediate death| of little things, in which smiles and small 


made the maintenance of his professional 
mysticism a thing of no moment. 

“ Let the creature alone,” said he to 
those about him, who would have killed 
the cobra; “it may be of service to 


others of my trade. To me, it can be of 


no more use. Nothing can save me.” | 
| 








| HABITUAL KINDNEss. — Life is made 


'kindnesses, and small obligations, given 


habitually, are what win and preserve 
the heart, and secure comfort.— Sir H. 


Davy. 


3ELIEF. — There can be no reason- 


His professional knowledge was but| able doubt that it is better to believe too 


too accurate. In two hours, he was a/much than too little, since, as Boswell 


corpse ! 


|observes, (most probably in Johnson’s 
| * 


I saw him a short time after he died.| words,) — “a man may breathe in foul 
His friends and brother jugglers had/air, but he must die in an exhausted 


. . ° ”? 
gathered around him, and had him| receiver. 
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InsTEAD of regarding this earth as|and tendency we are at no loss to dis- 
brought suddenly into existence some six| cover. At first,in the process of cooling, 
thousand years ago, by one creative act | the crust of the globe was, perhaps, bro- 
of God, we must carry the mind back} ken and torn, thus presenting the rugged 
into the remote depths of eternity, and | aspect which the telescope now unfolds 
suppose, that, in the formation of our} to view in the moon. The pent-up fires 
earth, the same process was adopted as! within would seck vent, the volcanoes 
that which the astronomer now _ sces| would disgorge their contents, and the 
going on in the boundless regions of} earthquake would shake and dislocate the 
space. At first, we suppose the earth to! land and the sea. The rain and the tem- 
have been in a gaseous state, sim-| pest now began their work ; particles of 
ilar to the comets. 
was dispersed and radiated into space; in| tains, and borne by the floods to the val- 
consequence of which, the particles be-|leys; and a soil was formed for vegeta- 
came condensed, yet still in a state of| tion. But, in a world which had sprung 
fusion. ‘The process of cooling went on,| from a molten mass of matter, there was 
until the external crust of the globe|no seed,—no principle of vegetable or 
became hardened into the solid materials| animal life. A creative act of God was 
of which we sce it now composed, yet,|now necessary to commence the organic 
perhaps, leaving the central mass in a| kingdoms. That act was put forth; 
seeds were created and cast into the soil 


sy degrees, its heat|/ earth were disengaged from the moun- 


state of great heat. 

At what period this process began, or| which had been preparing for them. 
how long a time has elapsed since the| These sprang up at the bidding of the 
work was thus far completed, we have! Almighty. At first, they were the fuci 
not the means of knowing; but we have! and alg@,— the rank weeds which grow 
reason to believe that it was myriads of| on the margin of the sea. These flourish 





years ago, and that the imagination of and decay, and their successive genera- 
man is incompetent to measure the ages| tions contribute to form a rich mould 
which have rolled away since our earth} which shall give sustenance to higher 
began its career as a planetary body. | forms of vegetation yet to be created. 
From the time that the earth had thus} At an early period, and perhaps im- 
assumed its present form, we suppose that| mediately after the commencement of 
the great agencies which we now see at| vegetable life, the lowest forms of animal 
work in changing the surface of the earth | existence were brought into being. The 
have been in operation, and that these|zo-ophytes were seen to swarm in the 
have been the instruments by which aj| waters, and shell-fish began to abound ; 
series of revolutions and mutations have|crustaceous animals were multiplied ; 
been effected. myriads of trilobites sported in the sea ; 
The precise order of these changes we | fishes of the sauroid and shark form suc- 
cannot trace, yet their general character! ceeded ; — and while these steps of crea. 
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26 GEOLOGY. 


tion were advancing in the waters, the| A new distribution of land and water is 
land began to put forth its blossoming|made. Myriads of organized existences 
flowers. Such is the Silurian or Cam-/ become extinct, and new ones succeed. 
brian Period. |Readirg the record of this age, as writ- 

But a change comes over the scene.|ten upon the enduring leaves of red- 
Continents and islands sink beneath the | sandstone, we see that gigantic frogs and 
ocean, and new continents arise from the | birds of amazing stature now dwell upon 
bosom of the deep. The old creations! the earth. 


are in fact swept away. 


The ichthyosaurus, the ple- 
A new earth | siosaurus, and other strange yet stupen- 
appears, and new beings are created to dous reptiles, wonderfully combining the 
inhabit it. Fishes of new forms are! powers of distinct genera, dwell in the 
seen to glide in the waters; scorpions, | waters or along their margin, and at the 
spiders, and various insects are seen upon | same time new forms of vegetable life are 
the land and the sea. The fresh-waters | scattered over the landscape. 
now begin to teem with shell-fish,and}| Still another change appears, and now 
the land becomes clothed with a gigantic | the marsupial animals are seen ; the croc- 
vegetation. The pine-tree rises, with its|odile, the gavial, and the tortoise are 
lofty branches, into the air. The stately | created. 


. » . ' . . . 
palm broods in forests over hill and val-|new animals of the crustaceous kind are 


New fishes, new insects, and 
) 9 


plants, also, of new 
This is 


ley; and flowering plants and shrubs| discovered; and 
appear, in diversified forms and hues, on | forms, spring up from the soil. 
every hand. ‘the Oolitic Period. 

At this age of the world, the climate} And now we come to the Wealden 
differs from that of the present period. | Period, the age of the iguanodon, that 


The torrid zone seems to overspread the stupendous reptile, whose very existence 
had never been imagined until a recent 


earth; and even in the polar regions, 

where animal and vegetable life can now | period, and to which the words of Milton 

hardly exist, the tropical plants seem to have been fitly applied : — 

luxuriate, and animals now confined to| 
e ry Be : . ; ™ ; “ With head uplift above the waves, and eyes 

the torrid regions sport in the tepid wa- | That sparkling blazed, his other parts besides 

This 


Carboniferous Period ; and it was during 


Borne on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 

‘ wd . As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
this prolific age that the mighty masses |, itanian, or earth-born, that warred on Jove, — 


ters around the poles. was the 


of vegetable matter were produced and | Briareus, or Typhon, whom the den 
buried in the earth, to constitute those in- | By ancient Tarsus held, — or that sea-beast 
al ihe leds off Shia f Leviathan, which God of all his works 
>xhaus » beds “OF hich ages after : 
ee, eee: esa wernt ACS GEIET | Created hugest that swim the ocean stream.” 
were to contribute to the civilization of 
man, to drive the whirling spindles of the |The imagination, in turning back to this 
factory, to work the sledge of the iron-mill, | period, pictures to itself this mighty rep- 
to impel the steamboat through the wave, | tile rioting in the waters where the solid 
Fa) ? > 
and urge the locomotive on its track. ‘earth of the British islands now stands, 
| . » . . 
Another change comes over the scene. | and, in place of the human habitations, 
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the ox, the horse, the oak, and the chest-| But as yet no traces of man appear. 
nut,— which now appear in the scene, } Hitherto the world has performed its rev- 
— discovers flying reptiles in the air,/olutions, and ages have rolled away; 
crocodiles and turtles sporting in the fens, | change has followed change; myriads of 
and lizards and fishes, now blotted out of'| animals have lived and perished ; the sea- 


. . ° ° | 
existence, making the waters boil with|sons have come and gone; the elements 


their gambols. have performed their work, and all un- 


Another change takes place, and the| witnessed by human beings. Geology 
Cretaceous Period appears. Again new) tells us of the volcano and the earth- 
forms of organized existence occupy the | quake; of the iguanodon and the plesio- 
earth. The mososaurus and other rep-|saurus; of ages that have fled, and races 
tiles are found. New insects, fishes, and| that have perished;— it opens a new 
crustacea are seen, with many that have land wonderful volume of history, and 
before existed. The vegetable world) reveals events which would otherwise 
displays also some new plants, amid vari- | have slept in oblivion for ever; but it 
eties that have belonged to other ages. om us nothing of our own species. 

Man’s history is recent; his existence, as 


compared with the age of the earth, is as 


We now come to the Tertiary Period, 
which is far more prolific in organic 
remains than those that have gone before. | an hand-breadth. We do not find his 
A multitude of new animals and plants | bones imbedded in the ancient rocks; 
appear to have entered upon their career. | these hoary archives have not preserved 
Many species that are now extinct—/a relic of the race. It is only in the 
such as the paleotherium, lophiodon, and | alluvial period that we find the traces of 
dinotherium — are found, with a multi-| man, and within a date compatible alike 
tude of animals still in existence. The | with the records of sacred and profane 
bones of creatures now unknown occur | history. — Wonders of Geology. 


confusedly mixed with those of the bat, 








wolf, fox, raccoon, squirrel, owl, whale, 
elephant, ox, deer, &c. Many extinct 


nate . i . OLIVER CROMWELL seemed at first 
species of genera still existing are dis- ‘ 
. Po . , | to possess no talents for oratory, his per- 
covered. Multitudes of extinct shell-fish | ; a : 

. . . _|son being ungraceful, his dress slovenly, 
are found with others that still remain ;|~. 4. = ‘ 
. ; ‘his elocution homely, tedious, obscure 
and, amid the relics of vegetable races, 
: . 'and embarrassed. He made up, however, 
which have vanished from the earth, we) 
ve : ; | by zeal and perseverance what he wanted 
find the fossil remains of poplars, willows, | . ° ee 
1 'in natural ability. 
sycamores, and elms. ‘Thus, the old and | 


the new,—the past and the present, — 





the races that are annihilated, and the 
races that remain,—are found huddled} Tere is no occasion to trample upon 
together in one common tomb, formed in | the meanest reptile, nor to speak to the 

| greatest prince. Insolence and baseness 
are equally unmanly. 





that age of the earth to which we give 
the title of the Tertiary Period. 
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THE STORY OF RALPH RANDOLPH. 


Ratepn RANDOLPH was an orphan. 


morning, to aid his mother in her 


His father, a brave seamen, had perished | toils. 


at sea. He was washed overboard one 
very stormy night, while standing on the 
yard arm, taking in sail. A heavy wave 
struck the ship, and caused her to give 


a terrible lurch, by which poor Mr. Ran-| 


dolph lost his hold, and fell, with a fearful 
shriek, into the sea, where he instantly 
disappeared. 

His death brought both sorrow and 
suffering to his family; for although he 
was a good husband, he was a poor man, 
and left his wife without any property. 


She was a sickly woman, and thus found | 


herself, with three boys, suddenly left to 
dependance on her own industry for 
support. It was a sore trial, but like a 
true woman, she did the best she could. 


Not being able to earn much money | 
with her needle, she determined to try 


to earn a living by washing clothes. 
Her neighbors, who pitied her, gave her 


plenty of work, and, if she had been | 


healthy and strong, she might have ob- 
tained a comfortable support for herself 
and children. But being weak, she 
toiled hard, and accomplished very little. 
So poverty soon became a very trouble- 
some visitor at her cottage. 

Ralph, though the eldest, was but a 
small boy. He hada noble heart, how- 
ever. He loved his mother, and did all 


he could, with his little strength, to} 


He brought in the 
He built the fires, 
he carried home the clothes, when they 


lighten her labors. 
wood, and the water. 


were washed, to his mother’s customers ; 
and often, while his brothers were fast 
asleep, he would be up early in the 


‘ 


| . > . 
| One night, she being very feeble, it 


| was quite late before she finished her 
_work. Poor Ralph sat up with her, be- 
‘cause he could not find it in his heart to 
go to bed and leave his feeble mother up 
all alone. “ Ralph,” said she, “ you had 
better go to bed, my boy. You look 
| very tired.” 

| “And you look tired, too, mother! 
Can’t you stop working now? I am so 
afraid you will be sick, if you don’t,” 
replied Ralph. 

“ I am tired, my son, but this washing 
must be done, or we shall have nothing 
to eat to-morrow. We have only a little 
meal left for a johnny cake in the 
morning.” 

To this argument, Ralph could make 
no reply. So he sat silent awhile, as if 
in a very brown study. Then looking 
up, he said, “ Mother !” 
| « Well, Ralph, what is it ?” 
| “ T was thinking, mother, it was a very 
hard thing for God to let my father die. 
How happy we should all be, if he had 
but lived! Why did God let him die, 
| mother 7. 

“ Hush, my son! You must not in- 
‘dulge such thoughts concerning your 
heavenly Father—for ‘He doeth all 
things well.’” 
| But mother, wasn’t it hard, and 
couldn’t God have prevented it ?” 

“ Tt seems hard, my child, but it would 
not appear so, if we knew why it was 
permitted. You know you thought it 
hard, when I made you take that dose of 
bitter medicine, in your last sickness ; 
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but when you found it had cured you, 
then you changed your opinion.” 
“ But, mother, I don’t see what good 


it is going to do you, to have father | 


drowned. It hasn’t been so well with 
us since, as it was before, I know. You 
didn’t have to wash and make yourself 
sick, while he lived, as you do now.” 

“True, my child; but if, in the end, it 
should prove to be for the best, we shall 
not then complain. God has promised 
that such shall be the end of our trials, 
and we must believe him.” 

“ Well, mother, I suppose it is so; but 
I don’t understand it.” 

Poor Ralph! he grew silent again, 


and quietly waited until his tired mother | 


|and put on his clothes. On going down 
‘stairs, he found his half-sick mother 
already up; but looking wearily enough, 
as she sat for a moment on a chair, to 
recover the breath she had lost, through 
the exertion of putting on her apparel. 

Ralph sighed as he cast a furtive 
glance at his mother, and observed the 
| effort she made to conceal her feebleness 
from his watchful eye. But he said 
He ran out to the scanty 
wood pile, and, collecting a few chips 
and sticks, soon kindled a fire. He then 
went to the brook which ran down the 
‘lane, and brought some of its nice, soft 
water, and poured it into a wash kettle, 


nothing. 








and carefully hung it over the fire, that 


finished her task; and then, he hurried | it might be ready for his mother to begin 
’ > a) > 


to his little bed in the garret chamber. 

The next morning, Ralph was up with 
the lark; not because he felt rested, but 
because he knew his mother needed him. 
Her pale face had haunted him in his 
dreams. He had seen it floating over 
his pillow all night, gazing tenderly upon 
him, with its large, lustrous eyes, white 
forehead, and sunken cheeks, so that his 
sleep was broken, and his heart heavy. 
There was a thought in his young breast, 
he dared not own, but which he could 
not put away. It was the idea that his 
mother was wasting away, and would 
soon die. This thought haunted him 
continually, and though he refused to 
positively believe it, yet it made him feel 
very, very sad. And it led him to do 
all he could to lighten his mother’s 
labors. 

When the grey twilight of that 
autumnal morning peeped in at the little 
window of his chamber, he started up, 
and, rubbing his eyes, arose from his bed, 


her daily task. 

Meanwhile, his mother had collected 
and sorted out the clothes, placed her 
tubs on a stool at the foot of the bed, 
—for they had but one room down 
ne by the time she was pre- 





|pared for it, the water was sufficiently 
heated for her to use. So Ralph helped 
her to pour it into the tub ; then, since he 
could do nothing more at that moment, 
he sat down before the fire, on the floor, 
and leaned his head against the bed in 
which his younger brothers were still 
sleeping. 

Again Ralph grew sad. His thoughts 
were of his dead father, of his sick 
mother, of his brothers, and of what he 
should do, if his mother died. He 
looked, or rather he tried to look, into 
the future. But it was like gazing at 
darkness. He could see nothing, no, not 
a single star to cheer him. And his 
heart swelled in his young bosom, until 
he seemed to choke; and then the big 
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tears came into his eyes, and rolled; But what poor Ralph feared, came 
slowly down his cheeks, and dropped|upon him. His mother soon grew too 

. feeble to work. She 
i was then confined to 
her bed; where for 
weeks this noble boy 
watched over her with 
wonderful patience, 


tenderness that sooth- 
ed her dying hours, 
and made Ralph many 
friends among the 
neighbors, who came 
in to relieve’ their 
wants, and to aid the 
lad in his duties. At 
last, she died, and was 
buried. Ralph thus 
found himself an or- 
phan, with only two 
relations in the wide, 
wide world —and they 
were his brothers, 
FREeppDIE and RoGErR. 
What he did, and 


how he _ prospered, 





after his mother’s 
upon his hands. This roused him from | death, shall be told you in the next num- 
his reverie, and, lest his mother should | ber of my magazine. 

see his tears, he hastily left the cottage, 
and walked to a quiet little grove near 
by. There, under the sheltering branch- 
es of a noble old oak tree, he knelt down| WHAT a man has learned is of impor- 
and prayed that God would make his tance ; but what he can do, and what he 
weak heart strong to do all his duty, and | will do, are more significant things. 

to suffer all he felt, and all he feared. And | 

the great God, who ever looks down a - 

with tender love on all his suffering 

children, pitied him, and loved him, and} WHEN we are alone, we have our 


made his heart feel stronger, than before thoughts to watch; in our families, our 
he prayed. tempers, and in society, our tongues. 





and with a degree of 
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CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tuovucu I am a garrulous old fellow,|in length. If, while in this excited state, 
yet, as Iam somewhat of a stranger to| the paper be placed upon a perpendicular 
you, I shall not say much to you this| wall, it will adhere for several minutes by 
month. Wait a little, boys and girls, and | electrical attraction. For performing the 
you will know me like a book, especially | experiment, heavy brown paper is the 
if you write me a few letters. There is} best, but almost any kind of paper will 
no way of getting acquainted equal to | do. 
speaking to people, as a little girl once | Suspend a feather or a small quantity 
said. A friend asked her one day, how|of raw cotton, by a silk thread. The 
| 


she got acquainted with a new school-| cotton is said thus to be insulated; that 


mate. is, it is so situated, that its electricity can- 


“QO,” said the little girl, “she spoke, | not easily pass from it, the silk being a 





and I spoke, and then we were ac- | non-conductor. Bring the paper excited 
quainted.” as above, near the insulated cotion, and it 
Well, now I’m speaking to you through 'will move towards the paper. If they 
my magazine. You must speak back | are suffered to remain in contact a short 
again by writing me a letter, and we shall time, the cotton becomes electrified, and 
be acquainted at once. By the by, I hear | flies oif by electrical repulsion. 
the wind blowing out of doors. That | Now, how do you like being a_philoso- 
reminds me, it is winter. The evenings|pher? First rate,eh? Well, now then, 
are long, and you want something to do. | just put on your thinking cap, and find 
Perhaps you would like to turn philoso-| out this pretty little 


CHARADE 


so, I will tell you how to make a little 
innocent sport, and if you can. You needn’t laugh, you 
bright eyed little rogue, you. I doubt if 


, oF cS<LECT 4 4 M: 4 N ce P © > S 
A CHEAP ELECTRICAL MACHINE you find it out without puzzling your 


Take a sheet of brown paper and fold| brains considerably. Here itis. It came 
from a little grey eyed girl, whose name 
is Lizzie J . She thinks it will 


puzzle every blue eyed boy that reads 


it repeatedly, until the fold is about an 
inch in breadth. Hold this before a fire 
until it is perfectly dry, and hot enough 
to smoke ; then placing it upon the knee, 
press your arm upon it, and draw the 





‘ . | 
phers awhile, and make experiments. : 


my magazine. 


: CHARADE. 
paper rapidly through. 


. : ae Venice fair, in En vland free 
The object is to produce friction be- In Venice fair, ’ 


My frst is always seen ; 
It graces cottage, palace, throne, — 
The peasant, peer, or queen. 
My second is the captain 
Of a gallant little band, 
Whose aim is to develope 
The learning of our land. 


tween the paper, and the woolen material 
of your clothes. By repeating the fric- 
tion several times in rapid succession, the 
fold of paper becomes so highly excited, 
as to afford sparks of electricity an inch 
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My third adorns the lowly poor, 
Nor shuns the rich man’s board; 
It dwells in poverty and rank, — 
With the miser o’er his hoard. 
My whole, I ween, is owned by all, 
Though many men I know, 
Who, with the outward semblance, 
Are deaf to tales of woe. 


What’s this? A letter to Francis 
Forrester, I declare. Huzza! Somebody 
has found out that I’m Editor of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. Who can it 
be? It must be a girl, I’m sure. The 
boys are not half as good to find out 
secrets, as the girls are. Now don’t 
hunch your sister, Charley Chider, if she 
does laugh. Ah, justasI thought. It’s 
from a girl, and what a pretty name! 
Lilly! Where’s my spectacles? Who’s 
got my spectacles? O, dear, they’re on 
my forehead! Well, Francis Forrester’s 
getting old. But here’s the letter—you 
may all read it for yourselves. 


Hawthorn Dell, Dec. 1, 1852. 

My Dear Mr. Forrester:—I have a great 
desire to write something for your Magazine 
which will please your readers, so I will tell you 
what I saw the cther day, as I rode in the cars 
on one of our great railroads. I saw seven or 
eight blind children. I suppose they were going 
to or from some Institution for blind children. 
It was asad sight to look at them. I saw that 
their eyes had a quick, incessant motion, as 
though their poor, fettered souls wanted to burst 
through their poor, blinded windows. One was 
very beautiful —a little girl about twelve years 
old. Her spirit beamed from her countenance. 
I looked at her with admiration and pity. O, 
how thankful should we be to our Father in 
Heaven, for His many blessings to us. I hope, 
Mr. Forrester, that neither you, nor any of the 
happy readers of your capital Magazine, will 
ever be blind. 

Respectfully yours, 
Livy. 


And here is another letter, I declare. 
Let us see whosendsit. Ah, itis from my 


CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 











little friend, Wirit1e Wikis. Let us 


hear what Willie has to say. 


Pipersville, Dec. 4, 1852. 
Francois Forrester, Esq.:—I have found you 
out, Mr. Forrester. You are going to be the 
Editor of my Magazine. Well, I'm glad of it, 
for I know you can write a good story. I send 
you a riddle, which will be a real teazer to the 
boys and girls. Here it is: — 


A RIDDLE. 


Can you tell me where I stand,— 

On the sea, or on the land — 

Near the equator or the pole? 

*Twixt you and me vast oceans roll. 
Every one would fain caress me, 

No one yet did e’er possess me, 

Though in their reach they all confess me. 
Man seeks me with his latest breath, 
E’en till his search is lost in death. 

Now, would you have this blessed prize? 
*Tis written here before your eyes! 


Ialso send you a conundrum, which I hope 
some one will answer inthe February number of 
the Magazine: 


Why will a geologist put no faith in the fable 
of the fox that lost his tail? 


Your friend, 
Witte WILKES. 


Well, now I must wish you good bye, 
for the voracious printer is crying for 
copy, like a hungry boy after ginger- 
bread. Those printers are death on 
“copy.” ‘They swallow it with as hearty 
a relish as that old Giant who had but 
one eye, and that in the middle of his 
ugly forehead, eat up the poor Greeks 
who lodged in his cave —I mean that 
old cannibal, Polyphemus, of whom old 
Homer sings. Still, I would rather fall 
into the hands of a copy-eating printer, 
than into the jaws of a gruff old giant. 
Wouldn’t you? I you would. 
So good bye. Iam your friend, 

Francis Forrester, Esq. 


guess 






THE HOUSE WHERE WEBSTER WAS BORN. 





THE HISTORY OF DANIEL WEBSTER.* 


CHAPTER Il. 


Many of the boys at Phillip’s Acad- 
emy belonged to parents, who resided 
in cities. They thought themselves 
superior to young Daniel, because he 
came from what they called the back- 
woods ; and they“did not scruple to 
laugh at him, and to twit him for his 
rusticity —and especially because he 
was, as the last comer, placed at the foot 
of the class. 

This treatment was very painful to his 
feelings; and at first, he went to his 
boarding house, at the close of school 
hours, with a sad heart. But his teacher, 
who was a discerning man, and saw in 





* Continued from page 10. 
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him the elements of superiority, encour- 
aged him to treat his scorners with 
indifference, and to attend to his studies 
with all his might. “ Never mind what 
they say to you, Daniel! Only stick to 
your books, and you will come out 
brighter than any of them,” was the 
sunbeam, which that kind man shed on 
Daniel’s path. 

Happily for himself, young Webster 
took his friend’s advice. He gave him- 
self to study. He had a capital memory, 
and soon made wonderful progress. The 
first quarter passed rapidly away. At 
its close, his teacher arranged the class 
into a line, and then marched the blush- 
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ng lad to the head, observing that his 
proper place was there, and not at the 
foot. Then the backwoods boy had his 
hour of triumph. And then the silly 
youths, who had judged him their inferior 


because of his homespun appearance, 
both looked and felt very foolish. As 
the proverb runs, they had _halloed 
before they were out of the woods. 

Speaking of young Webster’s memory 
reminds me of an anecdote of his earlier 
boyhood, related by his old Master 
TAppan. At the close of his school, 
one Saturday, Mr. Tappan produced a 
handsome jack knife. Holding it up in 
sight of the boys, he said, “I will give 
this knife to the boy who will recite the 
greatest number of verses from the 
Bible on Monday morning.” 

Young Webster looked, in common 
with the other boys, at the prize, and, I 
dare say, he said to himself, “ That knife 
will be mine.” Be this as it may, when 
Monday morning arrived, and after the 
other boys had recited their verses, Daniel 
began to recite his. On he went, from 
ten to twenty, from twenty to forty 
verses. The teacher gazed at him with 
surprise. Yet on he went, without 
missing a word, until having quoted 
some seventy verses, Master Tappan 
stopped him, and asked — 

“How many more can you recite, 
Daniel ?” 

“T can recite several more chapters, 
Sir,” replied the boy. 

This was enough. He had already 
gone beyond the others. So Master 
Tappan gave him the knife, which, I 
suppose, he very quietly put into his 
pocket, as a great prize. 

Having such a memory, and being 
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ee diligent withal, you will not be 
surprised to learn that his success at the 
Academy during the second quarter, 
was greater than the first. He made 
remarkable progress in English gram- 
ae, and at the close of the quarter, 
after the class was examined, his teacher, 
Mr. Nicnoras Emery, surprised him 
by saying — 

“Daniel Webster, gather up your 
books, and take down your cap !” 

This order was quite perplexing to 
the young student. It made him look 
blank, and caused not a little alarm to 
his highly sensitive mind. He did not 
know but that, for some unremembered 
offence, he was to be expelled from the 
Academy. His teacher, who must have 
had a little mischief, as well as goodness, 
in his nature, enjoyed his confusion for 
a few moments, and then changed it to 
honorable gladness, by saying — 

“Now, Sir, you will please report 
yourself to the teacher of the first 
class !” 

Then, addressing the class, he wag- 
gishly added — 

“And you, young gentlemen, will 
take an affectionate leave of your class- 
mate, for you will never see him again!” 

And thus young Webster was again 
rewarded for his diligence and devotion 
to study. 

His father’s means being limited, he 
found it necessary, after a few months, to 
take him from the Academy. So Daniel 
returned to the parental roof again, and 
although he loved study and the Acad- 
emy, yet he doubtless found it very 
pleasant to visit his humble home, and 
to enjoy its warm loves and innocent 





pleasures once more. 
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Many lads throw aside their books as 
soon as they are relieved from school 
studies, and enter so heartily upon 
amusements, as to care for nothing else. 
With such, learning is a necessity, not a 
pleasure. But young Webster belonged 
to a better class of boys than these. He 
loved knowledge for its own sake. 
Hence, whether he was at home or 
at school, he held fast to his books. 
Even when at work, he improved every 
spare moment. 

Not far from his home there was a 
romantic glen, skirted by the dense forests, 
which covered the adjacent hills, and 
having a little, babbling brook running 
through it. Seated on this stream was 
a saw-mill, belonging to his father. It 
was his duty, at times, to assist in running 
this mill. But whenever he did so, he 
was sure to have his book with him. He 
would set the saw and hoist the gate, 
and while the log was being cut, he 
would plunge into the pages of some 
favorite historian or poet. It would be 
a fine scene for a painter, to paint that 
young genius, in the depths of that silent 
glen, now busy with the logs, which were 
destined to become portions of some 
farmer’s barn, and anon with the ideas, 
which in aftertimes were to be the 
basis of those graceful allusions and 
sublime metaphors in the speeches, which 
have since startled the ear of Senates, 
and commanded the admiration of the 
world. 

Perhaps you would like to know the 
circumstances under which young Web- 
ster read the Constitution of the United 
States for the first time. He is known 
as its greatest expounder ; that is, he has 


done more to explain its meaning, and | well understood by his industrious father. 


to exhibit its greatness, than any other 
man. The first copy he ever saw of 
this great document, was printed on a 
cotton pocket-handkerchief. He saw it 
in a country store, and asked — 

“ How much is this handkerchief ?” 

“ ‘Twenty-five cents,” replied the sales- 
man. 

“Twenty-five cents,” thought he to 
himself, musingly, while he reflected on 
his ability to purchase it. But though 
his funds were small, the temptation was 
great, and laying down the money on 
the counter, he said — 

“Tl take it, Sir.” 

Home he went with his prize, and 
that evening, while seated before the 
fire in the company of his parents, he 
carefully read it through, from beginning 
to end. I wonder if that old farmer 
dreamed that that boy would one day 
win fame and renown by unfolding the 
meaning of that very document. Prob- 
ably not! Perhaps he only said to 
himself, “That boy, ‘Dan, 'is a strange 
lad. He takes to all kinds of reading, 
from Chevy Chace to the Constitution.” 
And perhaps he did not think any thing 
about it. He may have been calculating 
the value of his last year’s crops, or 
planning his next year’s labor. So little 
are parents able to read the future of 
their children in the present. 

But you must not suppose young 
Webster had no love for amusement, 
because he was so diligent a student. 
Neither do I wish you to think he loved 
work, for he did not. He had as good 
a relish for fun, and for amusement, as 
he had for knowledge. And his dislike 
of hard work on the farm was but too 
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It was not an uncommon thing for him 


to neglect the work assigned him. On 
one of these occasions, his father finding 
the task unfinished, said to his brother, 
with anger gleaming in his eyes — 

“ What have you been doing, Eze- 
kiel ?” 

“ Nothing, Sir!” replied the boy. 

Then turning to Daniel, he asked, 
“Well, Daniel, what have you been 
doing ?” 

“ Helping Zeke, Sir!” 

This was witty in young Webster, but 
not quite respectful, and I don’t wish 
you, my young reader, to imitate either 
the wit or the idleness of the New 
Hampshire boy. In this case, his wit 
was a fault, not a virtue. 

It is also related of him by Mr. LAn- 
MAN,* that his father once set him to 
mowing. But he could do better with 
vulgar fractions, or with Latin verbs, 
than with the stubborn grass. After 
trying awhile, in a very bungling way, 
he said to his father — 

“Father! my scythe is n’t hung right 

“Isn't hung right? Why, I hung it 
myself! Let me see it!” 

So the old gentleman, after examining 
it and fixing it anew, returned it, and 
bade him try again. He tried; or, it 
may be, he didn’t try. After a few 
more awkward attempts, he again called 


out — 
“ Father!” 
“ Well! what now, Daniel ?” 
«My scythe is not hung right now!” 
Again and again the old man fixed it, 
and still young Daniel declared it was 
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*Charles Lanman, from whose interesting 
work, the “ Private Life of Daniel Webster,” 
and from Mr. Marsh’s book, this history is 
compiled. 





HISTORY OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


not hung right. At length, his patience 
exhausted, the good farmer said to him, 
“Daniel! you must hang it to suit 
yourself.” 

Upon this, he took it, and hung it up 
upon a neighboring tree, saying — 

“ There, that’s just right!” 

Seeing that mowing was not to his 
son’s taste, and amused at his wit, his 
father laughed, and replied — 

“ Let it hang there, then.” 

And thus young Daniel got clear of 
the mowing. 

Sometimes, he and his brother, Ezek- 
iel, like most boys of their age, would 
get into disputes about questions of 
scholarship. One night, after they were 
in bed, they fell into a debate about 
some passage in one of their school 
books. So earnest were they in the 
matter, that they arose to settle the 
question by a reference to the book 
itself. In doing this, the young dispu- 
tants set fire to their bed clothes, and 
came very near burning down the house. 

The next morning at breakfast, while 
they were being questioned about the 
matter, Daniel explained it to his father, 
by saying — 

“ Zeke and I were in pursuit of light, 
but we got more than we wanted.” 

This was certainly very witty for a 
boy, and if spoken respectfully, as it 
probably was, I don’t know as I can 
call it improper; though boys should be 
very cautious how they indulge in wit 
or fun towards their parents and su- 
periors. 

After remaining at home a few 
months, young Webster was sent to 
BoscawEN, to be instructed by the 
Rev. SAMUEL Woops, who undertook 
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to board and to teach him, for the sum 
of one dollar a week ! 

It was while slowly ascending a hill 
on their way to this gentleman’s resi- 
dence, that Daniel’s father first made 
him acquainted with his purpose to send 
him to College. This was so unlooked 
for a favor, it implied so severe a sacri- 
fice on his father’s part, that the boy’s 
generous heart was touched. A warm 
glow ran all over his body, and, unable 
to speak, he laid his head on his father’s 
shoulder and wept! 
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Blessings on that noble heart, which 
made that sacrifice for the cultivation of 
his son’s intellect! Honor to that gen- 
erous nature in the youthful scholar, 
that could so appreciate his father’s act! 
That father deserved to have such a son 
—the son was worthy of such a father! 

In the next number of my Magazine, 
I will tell you about Daniel Webster’s 
life at college. 





Sir Tuomas BROWNE says, “ Be 
thou substantially great in thyself, and 
greater than thou appearest unto others ; 
and let the world be deceived in thee, as 
it is in the light of heaven.” 


THE WISE TEACHER. 


THE WISE TEACHER. 


UnpER Herod the Great lived Rabbi 
Hillel and Rabbi Shamai, two celebrated 
sages, both the eminent founders of 
renowned academies in Israel. One day 
a heath&n approached Rabbi Shamai as 
he was walkingin the street, and ad- 
dressed him thus: — “Iam desirous of 
becoming a Jew, on the condition of your 
teaching me the whole law during the 
space of time that I can stand on one 
’ Shamai, indignant at such derision, 
drove the scorner away with his staff. 
The heathen then went to Hillel, and 
accosted him with the same words. Hil- 


leg.’ 


lel at once declared his readiness to com- 
ply with the request, and said to him: 
“ Do not forget this; that which does not 
please yourself, do not unto thy neighbor. 
This is the whole law ; all the rest serves 
merely as commentary to this funda- 
mental principle.” The heathen thanked 
him, went away, and became a good and 
pious man. 


Bears Fisurne.— During the height 
of the fishing season, the salmon are 60 
plentiful in all the rivers and creeks of 
Kamschatka, that the bears catch them 
with the greatest ease; and will then 
only eat off the heads and backs. The 
Kamschatdales say that a large bear will 
spoil from twenty-five to thirty fish of a 
night. As the season advances, and the 
fish get scarcer, the bears become less 
choice in their food. 





NEvER put off till to-morrow what 


{you can do to-day. 
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ANECDOTES OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


ANECDOTES OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


THE SPEAKING JACKDAWS. 


Macrostvs tells us, that when Av- 
Gustus CzsAR was returning in triumph 
to Rome from his victory over MARK 
ANTONY, there appeared among the 
crowd which welcomed him, a bird borne 
on a man’s hand, which flapped its wings, 
and cried out: “ God save the emperor, 
the victorious Cesar !” 

Augustus, delighted to see himself salu- 
ted by this winged spokesman, gave its 
owner a handsome sum for the bird. 
The owner pocketed the money, refusing 
to share any of it with an associate who 
had aided him in training his jack- 
daw. 

This man, in order to be revenged, 
and to show the loyalty which had ani- 
mated his friend, brought to the emperor 
another bird which they had in training, 
and which called out: “God save the 
victorious Mark Antony.” 

Augustus, whose good-nature is well 
known, only laughed at the joke, and 
ordered the confederates to divide the 
money. After his liberality in this in- 
stance, he had a number of speaking 
jackdaws and parrots brought to him. 

One poor fellow, a shoemaker, took 
great pains to teach a bird which he had 
got for the purpose, hoping to make his 
fortune by it. The bird, which had no 
such prospects, was but a slow scholar; 
and his master in the midst of his lessons, 
often ejaculated in despair: “ Well, I 
have lost my labor!” 

Having at last, however, and with 
much pains, completed his education, the 
daw was brought out one day to salute 


Augustus, and repeated his “ God save 
the emperor,” with great distinctness. 

“Tut!” said Augustus, “I have too 
many courtiers of your kind.” 

“ Well,” cried the daw, which at that 
moment remembered his master’s ejacu- 
lation, “‘ Well, I have lost my labor.” 

The emperor was so much amused 
with its answer, that he bought the 
feathered wit for double the expected 
sum. 


THE CUNNING WOLF. 


A wRITER in the Biddeford Journal 
relates the following thrilling wolf story, 
which goes to illustrate the cunning, 
intelligence, and ferocity, of that disgust- 
ing creature : — 

The first settler in Maine found, 
besides its red faced owners, other and 
abundant sources of terror. 

The majestic forests, which then waved 
where now is heard the hum of business, 
and where a thousand villages stand, 
were the homes of innumerable wild 
and savage animals. 

Often at night was the farmer’s family 
aroused from sleep by the noise without, 
which told that bruin was storming the 
sheep pen or the pig stye, or was laying 
violent paws upon some unlucky calf; 
and often, on a cold winter night, did 
they roll a larger log against the door, 
and with beating hearts draw closer 
around the fire, as the dismal howl of 
the wolf echoed through the woods. 

The wolf was the most ferocious, 
blood-thirsty, but cowardly, of all, rarely 
attacking man, unless driven by severe 
hunger, and seeking his victim with the 
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utmost pertinacity. The incident which| and passively awaited his fate; for the 


I am about to relate, occurred in the 
early history of Biddeford. 

A man who then lived on the farm now 
occupied by Mr. H————, was one au- 
tumn engaged in felling trees, at some 
distance from his house. His little son, 
eight years old, was in the habit, while 
his mother was busy with household 
cares, of running out into the field and 
woods around the house, and often going 
where the father was at work. One 
day, after the frost had robbed the trees 
of their foliage, the father left his work 
sooner than usual, and started for home. 
Just by the edge of the forest he saw a 
curious pile of leaves. 
ping to think what had made it, he 
cautiously removed the leaves, when 
what was his astonishment, to find his 
own darling boy lying there, sound 
asleep! °’T was but the work of a mo- 
ment to take up the little sleeper, put in 
his place a small log, carefully replace 
the leaves, and conceal himself among 
the nearest bushes, there to watch the 
result. 

After waiting a short time, he heard 
a wolf’s distant howl, quickly followed 
by another, and another, till the whole 
woods seemed alive with the fearful 
sounds. 

The howls came nearer, and in a few 
minutesa large, gaunt, savage-looking wolf 
leaped into the opening, closely followed 
by the whole pack. The leader sprang 
directly upon the pile of leaves, and in 
an instant scattered them in every 
direction. Soon as he saw the deception, 
his look of fierceness and confidence 
changed to that of the most abject fear. 
He shrank back, cowered to the ground, | 


rest, enraged by the supposed cheat, fell 
upon him, tore him in pieces, and de- 
voured him on the spot. 

When they had finished their com- 
rade, they wheeled around, plunged into 
the forest and disappeared ; within five 
minutes of their first appearance not a 
wolf was in sight. The excited father 
pressed his child to his bosom, and 
thanked the kind Providence which led 
him there to save his dear boy. 

The boy, after playing till he was 
weary, had lain down and fallen asleep, 
and in that situation the wolf had found 
him and covered him with leaves until 


Without stop-| he could bring his comrades to the feast; 


but himself furnished the repast. 


HUNTING THE CAPERCAILZIE, OR WOOD 
GROUSE. 


Tuts bird is found chiefly in the great 


forests of Northern Europe, and in 


some parts of the North of Asia. The 
male is nearly three feet in length, and 
attains a weight of about fifteen pounds; 
black, brown, green, and white, are his 
predominating colors: and from the 
hook of his bill, the strength of his limbs, 
and majesty of deportment, he might 
rather be supposed to be a bird of prey, 
than even the chief of the grouse family 
of Galline. 

They are now most plentiful in the 
forests of Northern Europe, and some 
parts of Northern Asia, where they feed 
on the young shoots and cones of the 
pine, the catkins of the birch, and ber- 
ries of the juniper which form the 
underwood. 

They are exceedingly shy; and in 
Germany, where they do not abound so 
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much as in Norway and Sweden, hé is 
considered an excellent hunter who has 
in a whole life-time killed thirty. 

Mr. Lloyd, in his amusing work, the 
Field Sports of the North of Europe, 
describes a remarkable mode of hunting 
the capercailzie — namely, by torch- 
light, which, he says, is chiefly practised 
in the Southern provinces of Sweden: 

“In Smaland and Ostergothland,” 
says he, “it is effected in the following 
manner : — 

“ Towards nightfall, people watch the 
last flight of the capercailzie before they 
go to roost. The direction they have 
taken into the forest is then carefully 
marked, by means of a prostrate tree, 
or by one which is felled especially for 
the purpose. After dark, two men start 
in pursuit of the birds; one of them is 
provided with a gun, the other witha 
long pole, to either end of which a flam- 
beau is attached. 

“The man with the flambeau now goes 
in advance, the other remaining at the 
prostrate tree, to keep it and the two 
lights in an exact line with each other; 
by this curious contrivance they cannot 
well go astray in the forest. 

“ Thus they proceed, occasionally halt- 
ing, and taking a fresh mark, until they 
come near to the spot where they may 
have reason to suppose the birds are 
roosting. They now carefully examine 
the trees; and when they discover the 
objects of their pursuit, which are said 
stupidly to remain gazing at the fire 
blazing beneath, they shoot them at their 

leisure. 

“ Should there be several capercailzies 
in the same tree, however, it is always 
necessary to shoot those in the lower 
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branches in the first instance ; for unless 
one of these birds fall on its companions, 
it is said the rest will never move, and, 
in consequence, the whole of them may 


be readily killed.” 


THE RABBI AND THE DIAMONDS. 


An Ishmaelite once sold a camel to 
Rabbi Simon, whose pupil led the animal 
home to the rabbi’s house. On taking 
off the saddle, they found under it a 
collar ornamented with diamonds. “ Rab- 
bi, Rabbi,” they exclaimed, “ the blessing 
of God maketh rich,” thereby expressing 
that God had given the diamonds to him. 
“Take back the diamonds to the man of 
whom I bought the animal,” said the 
rabbi, “he only sold me the camel, but 
not the precious stones.” The diamonds 


were consequently returned to their 
owner, who was not a little surprised at 
|it; but the rabbi had received the more 


precious ones — honesty and probity. 


THe Ocean.—The Atlantic ocean 
covers 35,000,000 square miles; the Ant- 
arctic, 30,000,000 ; the Arctic, 8,400; the 
Pacific, 50,000,000; the Indian, 17,000,- 
000; the Mediterranean, 1,006,006; the 
Caspian sea, 160,000 ; the Black sea, 950,- 
000; the Baltic, 575,000. Including all 
inland bays and seas, the ocean comprises 
147,800,000 square miles; about three- 
fourths of the earth’s surface. ‘Taking it 
at two miles deep, the contents will be 
nearly 300,000,000 cubic miles. 





NEVER spend your money before you 
have it. 
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A YOUNG MAIDEN’S FIRST LETTER. 


To ~vrite to papa, ’tis an enterprise bold 


“But no one must change it!” No, truly, it 
ought 
To keep the fresh bloom on each natural thought. 


| Who would shake off the dew to the rose-leaf 


For the fairy-like maiden scarce seven years old, | 


that clings, 


And see! what excitement the purpose hath | Or the delicate dust from the butterfly’s wings ? 


wrought 


In eyes that when gravest seemed playing at) 


thought! 


The light little figure surprised into rest — 
The smiles that will come so demurely repressed— | 
The long pausing hand on the paper that lies — 


Is it surely a letter? So bashfully lies 

Uncertainty yet in those beautiful eyes, 

And the parted lips’ coral is deepening in glow, 

And the eager flush mounts to the forehead of 
show. 


The sweet puzzled look in the pretty blue eyes. | *T is informal and slightly discursive, we fear ; 


*T is a beautiful picture of childhood in calm, 
One cheek swelling soft o’er the white dimpled | 

palm 
Sunk deep in its crimson, and just the clear tip | 
Of an ivory tooth on the full under lip. 


How the smooth forehead knits! With her arm | 
round his neck, 

It were easier far than on paper to speak ; 

We must loop up those ringlets; their rich fall- 
ing gold 

W ould blot out the story as fast as *t was told. 








And she meant to have’ made it in bed, but it 
seems | 

Sleep melted too soon all her thoughts into | 
dreams ; 

But hush! by that sudden expansion of brow, 

Some fairy familiar hath whispered it now. 





How she labors exactly each letter to sign, 

Goes over the whole at the end of each line, 

And lays down the pen to clap hands with 
delight, 

When she finds an idea especially bright. 


At last the small fingers have crept to an end: 

No statesman his letter *twixt nations hath 
penned 

With more sense of its serious importance, and 
few 

In a spirit so loving, so earnest, and true. 


She smiles at a feat so unwonted and grand, 

Draws a very long breath, rubs the cramped 
little hand : 

May we read it? O, yes; my sweet maiden, 
may be, 

One day you will write what one only may see. 





Not a line without love, but the love is sincere. 

Unchanged, papa said he would have it depart, 

Like a bright leaf dropped out of her innocent 
heart. 


Great news of her garden, her lamb, and her 
bird, 

Of mamma, and of baby’s last wonderful word ; 

With an ardent assurance—they neither can 
play, 

Nor learn, nor be happy, while Ae is away. 


Will he like it? Ay, will he? what letter could 
seem, 

Though an angel indited, so charming to him? 

How the fortunate poem to honor would rise 

That should never be read by more critical eyes? 

Ah, would for poor rhymsters such favor could 
be 

As waits, my fair child, on thy letter and thee! 





“LITTLE CHILDREN, LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER.” 


A utr. girl, with a happy look, 

Sat slowly reading a ponderous book, 

All bound with velvet and edged with gold, 

And its weight was more than the child could 
hold ; 

Yet dearly she loved to ponder it o’er, 

And every day she prized it more ; 

For it said,—and she looked at her smiling 
mother, — 

It said, “ Little children, love one another.” 


She thought it was beautiful in the book, 

And the lesson home to her heart she took; 
She walked on her way with a trusting grace, 
And a dove-like look in her meek young face, 
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OUR ALMIGHTY 








CONDUCTOR. 





Which said, just as plain as words could say, 
‘The Holy Bible I must obey ; 

So, mamma, I'll be kind to my darling brother, 
For little children must love each other.” 


I’m sorry he’s naughty, and will not play ; 
But I'll love him still, for I think the way 

To make him gentle and kind to me 

Will be better shown, if I let him see 

I strive to do what I think is right ; 

And thus, when I kneel in prayer to-night, 

I will clasp my hands around my brother, 
And say, ‘ Little children, love one another.” 


The little girl did as her Bible taught, 

And pleasant indeed was the change it wrought; 
For the boy looked up in glad surprise, 

To meet the light of her loving eyes: 

His heart was full, he could not speak, 

But he pressed a kiss on his sister’s cheek ; 

And God looked down on that happy mother, 
W hose little children loved each other. 


QUR ALMIGHTY CONDUCTOR. 


Wer were journeying upon the rail- 
way, crashing past the hamlets and fields, 


following the terrible iron-horse in his | 


mad speed. 

And, presently, arriving at a tunnel 
scooped through the hollow rock, we 
plunged into darkness, stunned with roar- 
ing echoes, and enveloped in flashing 
sparks. 

Thus on, until we emerged; and then 
I gazed around me, to discover if the 
faces of my fellow passengers were not 
white with fear. 

But no one seemed shaken, and the 
converse went on quietly as ever. 

Then, marvelling, I said to one beside 
me: “ Were you not afraid when we 
passed through the darkness, and amid 
the roar?” 

But he laughed, and answered, “ The 
conductor takes care of us! There is 


no more danger in the dark tunnel than 
on the open road.” 

Then I said secretly in my own bosom 
— “ How, if men have faith in this rail- 
way conductor, shall I distrust my Heav- 
enly Father? The Almighty Conductor 
is He, who guideth us safely through the 
darkness and the roaring echoes of 
adversity, into the broad light of day.” 
— Ragged School Reporter. 


Literati. — The word, which now 
confers honor, had at one time a very 
different signification. Among the Ro- 
mans it was usual to affix some branding 
or ignominious letter on the criminal, 


infamous in its 


when the crime was 
nature; and persons so branded were 
called inscripti, or stigmatici, by 
a more equivocal term, literati. The 
same expression is likewise adopted in 
stat. 4, Henry VIII’, which recites, “that 
diverse persons lettered had been more 


or 


bold to commit mischievous deeds,” &c. 


PersEcuTion.— But whether men 
come honestly by their opinions or not, 
it is more advisable, though less easy, to 
refute than to burn, or even to scorch 
them. Galileo would not have been 
persecuted could he have been answered ; 
and Sir William Jones tells us that, even 
now, the Brahmins require a man to be 
punished who overpowers them in argu- 


ment. 





Some men so dislike the dust kicked 
up by the generation they belong to, 
that they lag behind it. 
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NEDDIE NAYLOR’S ENQUIRIES. 


Neppre NAYror was a studious boy. 
He loved his books about as well as he 
loved play, and that was not a little. 
No boy in the village could trundle a 
hoop, or play hockey, or guide a sled 
down hill, better than master Neddie. 
It was a pleasure to see him on his sled, 
which he called the Higuriyer, with 
his piercing eyes, plump, rosy cheeks, 
and to hear his clear voice, ringing 
Hurrah, as he glided, swifter than a 
race horse, down the snowy hill on a 
winter’s day. I always loved to look at 
his merry face. 

But Neddie understood that his life 
was not given to be all spent in play. 
He knew that, if he ever became fit for 
any thing, when he grew up, he must 
take care to store his mind with know- 
ledge, while he was yet a boy. So he 
always left off play in proper season, 
and went home, to pore over his books 
with heartiness and right good will. 
When he met with a new fact or thought, 
he was as much pleased as the miner in 


California, who finds a lump of gold. 
Sometimes he would startle his good 


old grandmother, as she sat quietly knit- 
ting at the fireside, by crying out, in 
great glee — 

“T’ve got a new idea 

The old lady would start up, and 
putting her spectacles in order, would 
look at. him with surprise, and say — 

“ Why, Neddie! how you act!” 

“QO, I’ve got a new idea, Grand- 
mother; ain’t you glad?” And then 
he would dig away over his book, until 
he came to a word he did not under- 
stand. Instead of passing over it, as 


ed 





| mean about its rising from its ashes ?” 


most boys do, he would stop, and think 
about it ; as, for example, he was reading 
one day about the pHaznrx, rising from 
its ashes. He paused, and said to him- 
self — 

“ Phoenix! pheenix! what can that be, 
I wonder? And how can it rise from 
its ashes? That’s a very queer idea. I 
must ask mother.” 

Then turning to his mother, who was 
sewing at the work table, he said — 

“ Mother!” 

“ What do you want, Neddie ?” 

“T want to know, mother, what sort 
of a creature that is, which this writer 
calls a phoenix, and which he describes 
as rising from its ashes ? ” 

Neddie’s mother was an_ intelligent 
lady, and she answered him by saying — 

“ A pheenix is a fabulous bird, Neddie, 
which never had any existence, except 
in the fancies of the ancients.” 

“But who wrote about it, and what 
did the ancients fancy ?” inquired he. 

“T think Hreroportvs describes it, as 
a bird about the size of the eagle. He 
says, it was born in ARABIA, and lived 
five or six hundred years. Its head is 
described as being adorned with a shining 
and beautiful crest. The feathers of its 
neck, of a gold color, and the rest, of a 
purple. Its tail, white intermixed with 
red.” 

“Tt was a beautiful fancy, mother, 
was n’t it?” 

“Yes, Neddie, you will find many 
very beautiful images in the writings of 
the ancients.” 

“ But, mother, what does my author 
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“ There was supposed to be but one of 


” 


these birds in existence at one time — 


NEDDIE NAYLOR’S ENQUIRIES. 


But Neddie was always ready with a 
good answer; and he happened to have 


“Only one at a time!” interrupted|a little picture book in his pocket, that 


Neddie. 
“Only one. 


When he felt himself} fables. 


afternoon, containing some illustrated 
Taking out this book, he turned 


dying, he was said to make himself} to the fable of the Fox who had lost his 
a nest of wood and rich spices and to] tail, and gathering the boys around him, 


die in it. Out of 
his bones and mar- 
row, a worm was 
formed ; and from 
this worm came a 
new phcenix.” 


“Ah! now I un- | 
derstand how Phe- Ht 


from his 
ashes! Thank you, 
mother ! ” 
Neddie; and then 

he dipped anew into his lesson, while 
his mother worked on with her bright 
little needle, and his good old grand- 
mother took up a new stitch in the stock- 
ings she was knitting to keep Neddie’s 
feet warm. 

I wonder if the reader is like my 
young friend, Neddie Naylor! I hope 
80, for it is only by loving study, and by 
asking questions, that wisdom and knowl- 
edge can be attained. And don’t forget, 
that, in Francis Forrester’s opinion, the 
boy who don’t imitate him, will be very 
apt to grow up a noodle headed man. 

I know that those idle fellows, who 
hate their books, will laugh at you for 
being diligent. They did at my little 
friend, Neddie. \ 

“What's the use of being a book- 
worm ?” one of them, whose name was 
Witt Wirrvt, asked him one day, as 
he was fixing his sled lines to drag it 
home, just before dark. 


nix rose 


cried 


pointed to the picture, 
“Boys! do you see this poor, mean 
looking fox, without a tail ?” 

And the boys all said, “ Yes, we see 
the covey!” 

“ Well, this fox was a great thief. In 
one of his thieving excursions, he had 
been caught by the tail, in a steel trap. 
In struggling to get away, his tail was 
cut off, and he felt terribly ashamed. 
But he was a cunning fellow, and 
thought of a plan to cover his disgrace. 
So, when he met his friends, the other 
foxes, he put on a very wise face, and 
told them how troublesome it was to car- 
ry along tail. ‘For my part,’ said he, 
‘I have cut mine off, and now you see 
how smart and nice I look, I think you 
will all do the same.’ 

“ But,” continued Neddie, “the old 
foxes laughed at him; and one keen old 
REYNARD said, ‘No, no! Mr. Croppy, 
we will keep our tails, and not cut them 


he sai 








A HAPPY LITTLE MAIDEN. 





off, until we get caught in a trap, as you 
have done.’ And then all the foxes 
threw up their tails and laughed so heart- 
ily at the crop-tailed one, that he hung 
down his head, and slunk away into his 
hole.” 

“ But what has this to do with us?” 
asked one of the boys. ° 

“Why, just this, my lads,” replied 
Neddie: “ You don’t love your books, 
and are always at the foot of your 
classes. I am at the top of mine, and 
mean to keep there, if hard study will 
do it. If you could get me to be as lazy 
as yourselves, it would hide your shame 
a little, and so, you are like the fox, who 
wanted his friends to cut off their tails, 


because the trap had cut off his. But 
you can’t do it, my lads. So, goo 


night ! ” 

And Neddie put his book back into 
his pocket, snapped his fingers, laughed 
aloud, and taking hold of his sled lines, 
capered up street towards his home in a 
right merry mood. As for the boys, they 
hardly knew what to make of him. They 
stood silently looking at him, for a mo- 
ment or two, when one of them cried ont, 

“Never mind that little philosopher ; 
let us go down hill once more, before it 
gets dark !” 

And away they ran, arranged them- 
selves in order, and with hearty huzzas, 
down they went on the bright, smooth 
snow, gliding, leaping, thumping, until 
they reached the foot of the hill. Yet, 
as they went home that night, they could 


A HAPPY LITTLE MAIDEN. 


WE know a little maiden here, 
A child of dove-like nature, 

With downcast eyes, but smiling lips, 
And Truth in every feature. 


We know, ‘we know her happy heart, + 
The music of its beating 

Is in her step, is in her voice, 
Its songs of love repeating. 


For her we ring at morning’s dawn, 
In joyous chorus pealing ; 

And when above her quiet home 
The twilight star is stealing — 


We ring for her our vesper chimes, 
In softer cadence blending, 

Rejoicing that her peaceful day 
With ours thus is ending. 


Memory, one of the most fruitful 
sources of our pleasure, has the power 
to poison most deeply the crystal waters 
that sparkle in the fragile cup of happi- 
ness. A fragment of the past, ever 
darkly shaded by recollection’s wing, 
may create a constant mental night, 
through whose heavy clouds neither the 
stars of hope nor the blue sky of joy 
can, for a moment break. 


A LECTURER, addressing an audience, 


not help thinking of the fox without a tail. | contended with tiresome prolixity, that 


art could not improve nature, when one 
of his hearers, losing all patience, set 


We seldom repent of having eaten} the room in a roar by exclaiming, “ How 


too little. 


would you look without a wig ?” 
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HUNTING A PANTHER. 


A GERMAN writer who visited Amer- 
ica describes the following adventure of 
a brave hunter named Weston, with a 
fierce old panther and her cub. The 
German was in the woods when he heard 
the barking and yelping é6f Weston’s 
hounds. 

Suddenly the bushes parted, and a 
young man on a small black Indian pony, 
cutting by one vigorous stroke with the 
broad hunting-knife he held in his hand 
the creepers which threatened to drag 
him off his horse, leaped in directly be- 
tween the hounds, who, delighted at his 
appearance, fawned upon him for an 
instant, then, urged to redoubled zeal by 
the neighborhood of their master, pro- 
ceeded anew in their search. 

“So! so! my brave dogs!” cried the 
young hunter, stopping to replace his 
knife in its sheath, and laying the rifle 
which he carried on his shoulder on the 
saddle before him. 

“So! right! seek! seek you here, on 
the road, and this time I think we shall 
succeed in nabbing the pig stealer that 
has escaped us so often. Hurrah!” 
shouted he, raising himself in his saddle 
as he saw the oldest of the dogs taking 
the lead, and, followed closely by the 
others, plunge at once into the thicket. 

“Hurrah!” And throwing his gun 
again across his shoulder, as he seized 
the reins in his right hand, and pressed 
his heels against the pony’s side, he flew 
in wild bounds after the dogs. On the 
way lay trunks of trees, overgrown 
bushes, marshy sloughs, and slimy chan- 
nels, but nothing could repress their 
ardor. Onward and onward still they 





went, followed by the black pony snort- 
ing and foaming, and its rider huzzaing 
loudly with delight. 

Once more the hounds stopped, but 
this time from no uncertainty as to the 
path their enemy had taken, for, barking 
and howling, they sprang at one of the 
mightiest oaks on the upland, gnawing 
with rage the roots and bark of the noble 
tree which had afforded shelter to their 
foe, and thus hindered their pursuit of 
him. 

The hunter now arrived at the chosen 
spot, and, without staying to check his 
horse, he leaped in one bound, which 
almost overset the animal, from out his 
saddle, and began, with eager glance, to 
search throughout the thick leaves of the 
tree, round which the dogs were jumping 
in so much exultation ; and soon espied 
*twixt two of the branches the form of 
some living creature, which, clinging 
closely to the boughs, seemed to deem 
itself altogether unnoticed and conceal- 
ed. It was, indeed, sufficiently dark 
‘midst the shade of the thick foliage, for 
a less practised eye than that of our 
young habitant of the forest to have re- 
mained some time in doubt as to the 
description of animal which so earnestly 
sought to shun his observation. 

But Weston’s eagle eye soon recog- 
nized in the crouching figure and long 
tail, which it could not perfectly conceal, 
the panther’s cub, and raised his gun to 
fetch it more certainly from its height, 
while the dogs, breathless with expecta- 
tion, looked now towards the rifle from 
which they momentarily expected to see 
the flash, and now towards the summit 
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Slowly, then, indeed, but surely, he 
climbed nearly forty feet up the slender 
body ere he arrived at the first branch ; 
when, stopping for a moment to rest 
himself and take breath, he felt if his 
knife was still secure, and looked up 
towards the young panther, which re- 
mained almost motionless, and clinging 
to the same branches as at first. Wes- 
ton then slung the rope, which he no 
longer needed, round his shoulder, and, 
making use of the twigs as rails for his 
natural ladder, he ascended quickly and 
lightly towards the cub, which, though it 
did not move in the least, still kept its 
fiery eyes fixed on its approaching foe. 

But yet wilder glances were watching 
the progress of our hunter, who was 
wholly unconscious of the proximity of 
so grim and dangerous a foe — none 
other than the mother of the cub, who 
lay, with tail gently waving, in one of 
the withered trees that stood beside, 
with branches interlaced in that in 
which he was, ready for the spring, and 
seeming but to await his nearer approach 
ere, with a vigorous bound, she threw 
herself, tooth and claw, upon the auda- 
cious man who would dare to seize her 
offspring. Carelessly, then, swinging 
from bough to bough, Weston was now 
close under the young one, who, raising 
itself gently, after the fashion of a cat, 
with its back up, stood upon the branch 
and looked down upon the hunter as if 
not perfectly comprehending the danger 
to be apprehended from him. 

Weston stopped, and, taking the rope 
from off his shoulder, he formed a noose 
with it to catch over the panther’s head ; 
then, settling himself grimly between 
two branches, he looked up in expecta- 


of the oak, in whose branches they knew 
their enemy to be. But in vain was the 
low whine with which they hoped to 
hasten the proceedings of their master; 
he seemed suddenly to change his mind, 
and, laying his gun aside, he commenced 
once more a cautious and attentive ex- 
amination of the tree. Reassured, at 
length, apparently, of that which he de- 
sired to know, he unbuckled the belt in 
which his knife and tomahawk were 
stuck, and, taking off his hunting shirt, 
again returned towards the oak, from 
which the dogs, though anxiously obser- 
vant of his every movement, had never 
once removed their eyes. 

“ T will try,” he murmured to himself, 
and take it alive ; for, if I bring a young 
panther to Little Rock, I shall readily 
obtain my ten or fifteen dollars for it; 
but if, on the other hand, I shoot it, its 
skin will be worth nothing. The old 

ne must have left it, as I cannot see it 
anywhere in the tree, and, for ten dol- 
lars, one may for once bear a few 
scratches from the young chap. So, 
look out, Master Panther! I’m coming!” 

With these words he went to his pony, 
which was grazing quietly hard by, un- 
slung a rope from around its neck, 
buckled on his girdle again, in which he 
replaced his knife, but left the toma- 
hawk behind, and began to ascend the 
mighty tree; drawing the rope three 
times round the stem, which he could 
not firmly clasp, and fastening the ends 
together, he seized it sometimes with the 
right and sometimes with the left arm, 
and by its assistance cautiously mounted 
up to the top; while the hounds, com- 
prehending instantly what he meant, 
jumped with delight around the oak. 


















































































tion of the proper moment for attack, 
and saw, directly opposite, and hardly 
ten paces from him, the glowing eyes of 
the female, as she bent down in readi- 
ness for the spring. 

Brought up from childhood in the 
woods, and well acquainted with the 
dangers which so often threaten the soli- 
tary sportsman, Weston retained, in this 
fearful moment, presence of mind 
enough to place the body of the tree 
between him and his enemy, ere the 
latter could divine his intention. 

This he fortunately succeeded in ef- 
fecting just in time, as that instant the 
dark figure of the panther leaped upon 
the spot he had quitted, and gazed with 
fiery eyes on the undaunted hunter, 
who, with his left arm clasped around a 
branch, held in his right hand his bare 
knife, as with every breath he drew he 
expected to see the enraged animal 
spring down upon him. 

She, however, intimidated by the eye 
he kept firmly fixed upon her, was satis- 
fied to know of the safety of her young, 
and to lie attentively marking every 
movement of her foe at scarcely six 
paces from him. At this moment, Wes- 
ton first believed that he was lost; for, 
even if able to use his knife, a good, 
stout weapon, against his grim antago- 
nist, still the place on which he stood, 
and from whence the slightest false step 
would dash him headlong to the ground, 
was by no means suitable for so fearful a 
struggle. 

But perceiving then that his adversa- 
ry was content with merely watching 
him, he swiftly but cautiously, and with- 
out any rash movement, which might 
irritate the monster, replaced the knife 
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in its sheath, and slowly commenced his 
retreat. The panther, seeing him re- 
move further and further away, followed 
him leisurely ; and often did he feel for 
his weapon, as he saw her about to take 
a leap, yet without ever daring to bring 
himself to an open and eye to eye 
encounter. 

Arriving, then, once more at the last 
branch, he again fastened the rope 
around the stem, and siid as quickly as 
possible down it. The dogs, meanwhile, 
driven almost to despair by perceiving 
their enemy in the branches, without 
being able to get at her, jumped and 
howled in a heart breaking manner 
about. 

At length Weston once more regained 
the firm ground, with clothes torn, blood 
oozing from his arms, cut by the rough 
bark of the tree, his knees trembling, 
and strength exhausted. But not one 
moment did he allow himself for repose ; 
but, hastening to where his gun was laid, 
he seized and levelled it towards the 
panther’s fancied place of security. 

Vain, however, were all his efforts to 
hold the heavy barrel steady for a 
second, — his limbs shook; so he was 
compelled to throw himself down to 
rest, yet without withdrawing his eyes 
an instant from the form of the animal, 
which was now close to the stem, and its 
young one, no longer apprehensive of 
danger, with tail uplifted, stretching it- 
self comfortably on the bough beside its 
mother. 

Weston soon recovered himself, and, 
seizing once more his rifle, took a long 
and steady aim, until the distant hills 
reverberated with the echo of its thun- 
der. The beast, pierced through by the 
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THE SAILOR BOY’S LEAP. 


ball, drew itself together, and sprang in| When little Jack, the captain’s son, 
furious haste from bough to bough, the With gallant hardihood 

branches bending beneath her weight, | Climbed shroud and spar, and then upon 
until she gained the lofty summit of the} The main-truck rose and stood ! 

tree, when, having reached the highest 
point, and striving to get still further, the 
slender foliage gave way and she toppled 
over, clutching with powerful claws at 
every leaf and twig in her descent, till, 
with a mighty crash, midst the expectant 
howling of the dogs, she fell at Weston’s 
feet. 

There was now no further impediment 
to the capture of the young one, which} We gazed, but not a man could speak !— 
had followed the mother in terror to the! With horror all aghast, 
lowest branches of the tree; but Wes-| y, groups, with pallid brow and cheek, 
ton’s nerves had been too strained in his} We watched the quivering mast. 


first attempt to admit of his trying the | The atmosphere grew thick and hot, 
perilous path anew. So reloading his} And of a lurid hue, 


gun, he brought it at one shot within! As riveted unto the spot 
reach of the dogs, who flew upon it} Stood officers and crew. 
in fury. ; 

In a brief space, the skins were thrown 
across the pony’s back, and away trotted 
our bold hunter, followed by his hounds, 
in search of new dangers and fresh prey. 


A shudder ran through every vein ; 
All eyes were turned on high; 

There stood the boy, with dizzy brain, 
Between the sea and sky! 

No hold had he above — below! 
Alone he stood in air! 

At that far height none dared to go, 
No aid could reach him there. 


The father came on deck! He gasped, 
“OQ God! Thy will be done !” 
Then suddenly a rifle grasped, 
And aimed it at his son! 
“ Jump, far out, boy, into the wave ! 
Jump, or I fire !” he said. 
THE SAILOR BOY’S LEAP. “ ri only chance is life can save ! 
ump, jump, boy ! ”— He obeyed. 
Tue brave boy, who is here said to 
have climbed the main-truck of his 
father’s ship, is not to be praised for 
that act. It was a foolish risk of life. 
If his duty had called him to do it, then 
it would have been real bravery. As it 


was, it was what is called recklessness. 


He sunk—he rose—he lived—he moved, 
He for the ship struck out! 

On board we hailed the lad beloved, 
With many a manly shout. 

His father drew, in silent joy, 
Those wet arms round his neck, 

Then folded to his heart the boy, 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. And fainted on the deck. 


Oxp Ironsides at anchor lay, 
In the harbor of Mahon ; 
A dead calm rested cx the bay— 
The waves to sleep had gone — 
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NotrniwnG is troublesome, that we do 
willingly. 
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SAYINGS FROM FRANCIS 


My portfolio is tome something like 
an old patchwork bag, which that ancient 
lady, my grandmother, used to keep 
hanging up ina corner of the kitchen. 
Into that bag she was wont to thrust 
whatever she thought might one day 
come into use —such as nice pieces of 
worn out calico gowns, scraps of silk, old 
linen, and the like. She was a very 
industrious old lady, and having quite a 
family, you need not wonder to be told, 
that the patchwork bag grew very fast. 
Indeed, it was most always as stout and 
unwieldy as a fat old Turkish Pasha, or a 
well-fed London Alderman. 

Now, my portfolio—it is a morocco 
one, with a figure of a lady embossed on 
its side—receives many of the scraps 
and sayings, with which I meet in the 
course of my reading. When I find 
something good, I say to myself, “ That’s 
a capital idea!” If it is in a newspaper, 
I take my scissors, cut it out, and clap it 
into the portfolio. Sometimes I get a 
great many such clippings, and then my 
portfolio swells out, like my grand- 
mother’s rag-bag, and I conclude that it 
must be relieved, or it will tear and be 
spoiled. 

In the last number of my magazine, 1 
took out a few of them for your benefit. 
I will put in my hand now, and take out 
some more. Here isone! Let me see 
what it says! Humph! It’s very good. 
I’ll tell the printer to put it in capital 
letters. There, now you can.-read it. 


“THE BOY IS FATHER TO THE MAN.” 


THAT is a queer saying, and looks as 
if the author, or else the printer, had 


FORRESTER’S PORTFOLIO. 


FORRESTER’S PORTFOLIO. 


treated the idea, as soldiers do a roguish 
comrade, when they drum him out of 
their regiment. They turn his jacket 
inside out; and this sentence has the 
appearance of having been turned too, 
either inside out, or upside down; for 
most people would write it the other 
way, and say, the man is father to the 
boy — not “the boy is father to the 
man.” 

But in my opinion, this sentence is 
written just right; and it contains a very 
fine thought, which boys would do well 
to try and understand. It means, that 
the character of a MAN is usually deter- 
mined by the habits he forms while he is a 
Boy. Hence, every boy, who chooses to 
indulge his wrong tempers, will most 
likely make a passionate man ; every boy, 
who cares for no one but himself, will 
probably grow into a selfish man; while 
a kind, virtuous, good boy will be almost 
sure to become a wise and good man. 
In this way, you see how true is the say- 
ing, that “The boy is father to the 
man.” 

You have, I dare say, all read of 
OriveR CRoMWELL—his soldiers called 
him Otp Not. It was he who rose 
up, with other great and mighty men, 
to put down Kina Cuartes the first, 
who was a tyrant. It was he, who, with 
headlong courage, drove the proud king’s 
soldiers from the field of battle. And it 
was his influence which led the British 
patriots to cut off the king’s head as a 
punishment for his tyranny. You see, 
therefore, that he was a bold, brave man, 
who hated oppression, and felt like strik- 
ing down all who tried to be tyrants. 
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There is an anecdote about his boy- 
hood, which shows that, even while he 
was a small boy, he possessed the same 
traits of character. It is said that the 
father of King Charles, whose name was 
JAMES, when journeying from Scor- 
LAND to LONDON, was entertained at 
HincuHinsprook House, by Old Sir 
OLIVER, the uncle of Oliver Cromwell. 
So proud was this old knight of enter- 
taining the king, that he made a large 
addition to his mansion in honor of the 
monarch’s visit. Here is a picture of the 
place. The new part is on the right, 
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young Oliver was conveyed to Hinchin- 
brook, and joined his cousins in their 
games with prince Charles. But the 
prince, accustomed to be greatly indulged, 
wanted his own way in every thing. 
To this, young Oliver would not consent. 
The prince was imperious. Oliver was 
angry; and without regarding the qual- 
ity of his playmate, he gave him a blow, 
which brought the blood in streams from 
his royal nose. 

Now, do you not see how the man, 
Oliver Cromwell, who fought against a 
king, and who voted to behead him, was 


and has a splendid bow window, with the| visible in the boy, Oliver, who resisted 
royal arms carved in stone on the top.*'the youthful prince by very uncere- 


To this venerable*mansion, the good 
old knight invited his nephew, young 
He did this, that young prince 
Charles, who accompanied his father, 
might have him for a playmate. So 


Oliver. 


* This cut is taken from a very interesting 
work called “Footsteps of our Forefathers,” 
which is admirably fitted for a place in every 
family library. There are no better models after 
which to form the character of American youth, 
than those of the old puritans of England. 
This book is published by Gould & Lincoln. 


moniously hitting him 
on the nose? Do 
you not, then, under- 
stand the saying, that 
the boy is father to 
the man? Very well. 
Let me advise you to 
take care how you act 
; while you are a boy or 
a girl, lest you become 
wicked and wretched 
when you get to be 
older. 

But I must try the 
portfolio again for 
another saying. O dear! howmy scraps 
have all got mixed together, like the rags 
in my Grandmother’s patch bag. I can’t 
forget that dear old bag. I fancy I see 
it now, with the good old lady peering 
through her spectacles at it, as she tucks 
away a handful of fragmentary calicoes. 
Well, I’ve got at another clipping. Tl 
have it printed in capitals, just like the 
other, for it is a very important truth. 
Here it is: — 
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SELFISHNESS OFTEN WEARS THE 
CLOAK OF SELF-DENIAL. 






Ir does, does it, Mr. Author? It 
must feel very awkward in such a dress, 
I’m sure. A goose in peacock’s feathers 
could straddle with better grace, than a 
selfish boy or girl dressed up in that 
beautiful and graceful cloak, self-denial. 
It reminds me of that grey old rat in the 
fable, who came to his little rats, with a 
long, grave face, and, in a whining voice, 
said : — 

“ Ah, my dear children, the infirmities 
of age are pressing so heavily upon me, 
that I have determined to dedicate the 
short remainder of my days to mortifica- 
tion and penance, in a narrow and lonely 
cell which I have lately discovered ; but 
let me not interfere with your enjoy- 
ments; youth is the season for pleasures; 
be happy therefore, and only obey my 
last injunction: — never come near me 
in my retreat! Bless ye, my children— 
bless ye all!” 

With, these affecting words, the old rat 
wiped his eyes with his tail, and by a 
great effort controlling his emotion, tore 
himself away. 

Several days passed without his being 
seen, and at length his youngest daughter, 
moved more by filial affection than by 
the curiosity, which has so unjustly been 
charged as the failing of her sex, stole to 
her father’s retreat, to see how he fared. 
Judge of Miss Rat’s surprise, if you can, 
when she found the old hypocrite snugly 
coiled up in the heart of a fine cheese — 
in a hole which he had gnawed with his 
own teeth, and for his especial and par- 

ticular delight. His profession of love 
and penance was all a cloak to conceal 
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FORRESTER’S PORTFOLIO. 


his selfish plan of keeping the cheese all 
to himself. 

Now, this selfish old rat has an ugly 
look tome. And he looks all the worse 
for the cloak he wore. How very bad 
then, is the look of a child, whose soul 
is selfish, and who resorts to schemes and 
pretences to hide his true character, and 
to appear good, though he knows he is 
not? I can’t love such boys and girls 
very much. I love the kind, good 
hearted, bouncing fellcws, who are willing 
to live for the sake of giving pleasure to 
others. Do you recollect the lines about 
the rain drop? They are in my port- 
folie. I’ll print them for you. 


- 


A little particle of rain, 
That from a passing cloud descended, 
Was heard thus idly to complain : — 
My brief existence now is ended ; 
Outcast alike of earth and sky, 
Useless to live, unknown to die. 


It chanced to fall into the sea, 

And there an open shell received it ; 
And, after years, how rich was he, 

Who from its prison-house relieved it ; 
The drop of rain had formed a gem 
‘ho deck a monarch’s diadem! 


There! I like the children who want 
to be useful to others, like this rain drop. 
It is true, the rain drop was a little fret- 
ful, because it could not see how much 
good it was to accomplish. But I can 
bear a little fret of that sort, better than 
the hypocritical selfishness of that greedy 
old rat with the cloak on. Come, then, 
boys and girls, if you think as Francis 
Forrester does, be liberal, kind, gener- 


ous, noble hearted, and never pretend to 
be doing good, when you know you are 
trying to take care of yourself. 
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LITTLE MAGGIE. 


‘LITTLE MAGGIE. 


LitTLE MARGARET was a mechanic’s|returning to the kitchen, she sought an 
daughter. She was neither the eldest|upper room, which was occupied as a 
nor the youngest, the most beautiful nor| millinery workshop by her two eldest 
the most lovely, the most gifted nor the | sisters, Susan and Ellen, who were much 
most stupid. She was merely “one of|skilled in their trade. Being a quiet 
the children,” with no distinction or} child, and not at all prone to meddle 
peculiarity whatever. She was a quiet, | with things, Margaret was quite a favo- 
affectionate little girl, much attached to/| rite, and greatly privileged in the shop. 
her brothers and sisters, and never hap-| Her sisters quickly noticed the unusual 
pier than when she was doing something | seriousness of her face. 
to oblige and please them. Up to the “What is little Maggie thinking of ?” 
commencement of the eleventh year of} exclaimed Ellen gaily. 
her life, Margaret lived without thinking! ‘Not much,” replied the child, hold- 
or knowing much about religion. It was| ing up her soft cheek for the accustomed 
seldom or never a topic of conversation | kiss. 
at her father’s table or fireside; and| “You are tired, are you not?” said 
although she usually went with some of| Susan. 
the family to the place of worship on the| “ Not very tired.” 

Sabbath, she never thought of listening} “Do you like your new teacher ?” 

to what the minister said, but very often| “ Yes.” 

fell asleep. She was a diligent scholar,} “Margaret Harvey! What is the 
and although left to her own choice, she | matter?” exclaimed Ellen, half sport- 
seldom lost a day at the public school,|ively and half seriously. “I never saw 
which, like many of our country schools, | you act so strangely.” 

was kept up for only two terms of three} ‘ Why nothing, sister Ellen, only Miss 
or four months each, during the year —aj| Ellsworth prayed in the school this 
new teacher being employed nearly |morning, and I cannot help thinking 
every term. about it. It seemed so queer.” 

When Margaret’s tenth spring came| “T have heard that Miss Ellsworth is 
round, and the school commenced, she|very pious,” said Susan, turning to 
returned from its first session unusually | Ellen. 
thoughtful, and almost sad. “JT should think she must be, to do 

“ Got a good teacher, Maggie ?” was|that. It must be a great trial.” 
her mother’s interrogation as she came in.| “ Perhaps not; her pupils are all small 

“ T guess so.” children.” 

“You always have good teachers, I| ‘That may make some difference ; but 
believe. Go and wash yourself, you dirty | after all, Susan, I do not believe that 
little mortal! You are covered with|you or I would have the courage to do 
dust ” it — moral courage, I mean.” 

Margaret obeyed, and then, instead of} ‘No, I presume we should shrink 
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from it; but then, Christians feel differ- 
ently about such things, I suppose.” 

The conversation was here interrupted 
by the entrance of one of the customers 
of the shop, and Margaret stole into a 

corner to think it over. 

“ Christians feel differently about such 
things, Susan said. I wonder how 
Christians do feel! I wish I was a 
Christian. I don’t know as such a 
little girl as I am can be one. May- 
be I can, though. I’ll ask Miss Ells- 
worth, and if she’ will tell me how, 
T’ll try.” 

It was a simple resolution, easily 
taken, but she kept it. She did try, 
and ere long she gave the happiest 
evidence, that the pearl of great price 
was indeed hers. 

With all the confidence and simplicity 
of childhood, Margaret sought Miss Ells- 
worth’s counsel and instruction, and 
happy indeed was that excellent lady 
to afford it. She felt herself bound to 
the young disciple by a two-fold cord of 
love. With Margaret’s new feelings, 
new views of things, new tastes and 
inclinations, came the consciousness of 
being in an unpleasant position. Sym- 
pathy at home she knew better than to 
expect, and she was not entirely free 
from the fears of ridicule. Although 
her relatives had not failed to observe 
the change in her appearance, and some 
of them had even bantered her about 
her “steadiness,” it was from other lips 
than hers that they first learned the 
facts. 

One afternoon she lingered to con- 
verse with her beloved teacher so long, 
that the family were at tea when she 
came in, and her mother inquired, in a 
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MAGGIE. 


tone of sharp reproof, “ where she_had 
been, and what she had been about ?” 

“T only stayed to talk with Miss 
Ellsworth,” replied the child, coloring 
deeply. 

“They do say, Margaret,” continued 
the thoughtless woman, “ that Miss Ells- 
worth has converted you. Is it so?” 

“No, mother,” she replied, with some- 
thing like dignity. 

“ Well then, what has been the cause 
of your strange appearance lately ?” 

“ Do not annoy the child so,” inter- 
posed Mr. Harvey. 
eat your supper.” 

Reassured by the kindness of her 
father’s manner, the little girl summoned 


“Come, Maggie, 


all her courage and said — 

“Tf I have been converted, mother, 
God has done it, and not Miss Ellsworth, 
though she has helped me a great deal.” 

“'Then you think you are converted ?” 

“ Perhaps —at least—I hope so— 
I—I—” 

She hesitated and stopped. 

“Pshaw! you little thing, what can 
you understand about religion, I should 
like to know ?” 

“Mrs. Harvey, I beg you will be more 
considerate. Maggie of course knows 
her own feelings,” again interrupted 
the father. 

“A pretty sight, truly!” pursued the 
irritated woman, regardless~of her hus- 
band’s words or wishes. “ Such a chit as 
she is, to set herself up above all the rest 
of us!” 

“T don’t set myself up, mother. I 
do n’t feel —” 

“ Enough said ! 
hold your tongue!” 
[To be concluded.] 


Jat your supper and 
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THE STORY OF RALPH RANDOLPH. 


THE STORY OF RALPH RANDOLPH.* 


Tue night succeeding the day of his 
mother’s burial, RALPH RANDOLPH was 
invited to stay at the house of a farmer, 
who lived hard by. His two brothers 
were also taken home by other neigh- 
bors, until they could be provided with 
homes. 

Ralph felt very sad that night as he 
lay, all alone, on a little bed in the good 
farmer’s attic. He could not sleep, for 
his mind was filled with sorrowful 
thoughts of his drowned father, and of 
his poor buried mother. He wept, and 
the tears rolled down his cheeks on to 


his pillow. Then his mind turned 


|and thin, but bright and beautiful. It 
seemed to smile most lovingly upon him, 
as it hovered over him, and stooped to 
imprint a kiss upon his lips. Ralph 
thought he tried to say, “ Mother!” Just 
then, however, he woke. The bright 
sun was glaring in at the uncurtained 
window, and he heard a hoarse voice 
from the foot of the stairs, calling 

“ Ralph!” 

Ralph knew it was the farmer’s voice, 


| and he replied, “ Sir ?” 


‘“‘ Breakfast is about ready, my lad.” 
“ | vill be down in a moment, Sir.” 
Then, as Ralph leaped out of bed, and 


toward his little helpless brothers, and he | quickly drew on his humble garments, he 
felt how lonely their lot was, and how| felt something comforting his heart. It 


friendless they all were. 


What would | was the remembrance of his last night’s 


become of them,-he could not think.| dream. That vision of his mother’s face 
He felt willing to work, but he was only | was yet fresh in his mind, and somehow 


a small boy, and, of course, he could not 
earn much at present. You will nas 
wonder, therefore, that he grew very 
unhappy. 

But, after tossing awhile on his bed, his 
grief wearied him, and he began to doze a 
little. Yet even his sleep was troubled. 
Now, he dreamed he was at sea, in an 
awful storm. The sky looked black, and 
The ship pitched 


the waves, terrible. 


‘and rolled, and finally she went down 


into the deep depths, and Ralph awaked 
from his dream in a terrible fright, and 
covered all over with perspiration. 

At last, the poor boy fell into an easier 
slumber, and his dreams became more 
pleasant. He fancied he saw the loving 
face of his mother beaming upon him 


from the skies. It was no longer pale 


* Continued from page 30. 


| it made him feel as if she was not far off 


from him, and that she lived and loved him 
still. ‘The idea was certainly a beautiful 
one, and it gave new courage to his tried 
young breast, and encouraged him, as he 
bowed his knee beside his bed, to offer a 
prayer in which he asked God to be his 
Father, and to keep him from all evil, so 
that he might one day join his mother in 
a better and holier land than earth. 
After rising from his knees, Ralph hast- 
ened down stairs, where he found the 
good farmer’s family already gathered 
around the breakfast table. 

“Take this chair, Ralph,” said the 
good natured farmer, pointing to an 
empty seat, next to his own. 

“Thank you, Sir,” replied Ralph, 
modestly seating himself on the edge of 
the chair. 
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“You must try and feel perfectly we “ Ralph, you need not do anything to- 
home, Ralph,” said the farmer’s wife,|day. Go and see your brothers, and get 


as she loaded his plate with a fine 


your things into your bed-room. In a 


mess of baked beans, and a hunch of|day or two, we will see how smart you 


bread. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” answered Ralph, 
his eye filling with moisture, for a 
thought of his own forsaken home rose 
up before his mind. 

After breakfast, the farmer had the 
old Family Bible laid on the table; and 
smaller copies were handed to all the 
members of the family, and to Ralph 
among the rest. After reading a few 
verses, the good man offered a prayer, 
and then the hired men went into the 
field to their work. 

As soon as they were gone, the farmer 
called Ralph to his side. Taking him 
by the hand very kindly, he said — 

“ Well, Ralph, would you like to bea 
farmer ?” 

‘T don’t know, Sir.” 

“Don’t know?” asked the farmer, 
with a puzzled look. 

“T have n’t thought much about it,” 
replied the boy, his voice choking with 
emotion, as the idea of his orphanage 
rose up before him. 

Ralph’s emotion checked the honest 
hearted man, and he merely added, 
“ Well, my lad, I shall be glad to have 
you live with me through this next 
winter, if you are willing to do the 
chores. I will let you attend school, and 
give you a suit of clothes. In the spring, 
you can do as you please about staying 
any longer.” 

Ralph was very glad to have so kind 
an offer made to him. He stammered 
out his thanks, as best he could, and then 
his benefactor said — 


9 


are. 
Ralph then went in search of his 
brothers. He soon found them, and was 
glad to learn that the thoughtful neigh- 
bors had already found homes for both of 
them, where they would be well and 
kindly cared for, if they proved to be 
good boys. ° 
Ralph visited his forsaken home that 
day. It was very lonesome and desolate. 


But ‘after collecting together the little 
stock of clothing and playthings belong- 
ing to himself and brothers, he kneeled 
down, and prayed God to give him a 
might 


strong, brave heart, that he 
grow up into a good and virtuous 
manhood. 

He then carried his things to his new 
home, and helped his brothers take theirs 
too. Some kind neighbors came, and 
carted the little furniture which had 
belonged to their mother, away to an 
auction shop, where it was sold. The 
small sum it produced, was laid out in 
the purchase of some cheap clothes for 
Ralph and his brothers, which they very 
much needed. 

During the winter, Ralph found him- 
self better off, in outward comfort, than 
he had been during his mother’s widow- 
hood ; for the farmer’s home was very 
comfortable. After doing a few chores 
in the morning, he usually went to 
school. At night, after helping to milk 
the cows and to get them housed in the 
barn, he found it very pleasant to gather 
round the great, old fashioned fire-place, 
with its cheerful wood-fire blazing and 
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crackling on the hearth, and to spend| 
the evening listening to the instructive 
conversation of the farmer and the 
neighbors, who were wont to drop in 
and spend an hour or two. Still he 
could not forget his mother, and his 
heart was often heavy, when he remem- 
bered the past. He found no substitute 
for her affection. 

Thus passed the first winter of Ralph’s 
orphanage. He was so pleased with his 
treatment, that he concluded to accept 
the offer made to him in the spring by 
the farmer, to stay a year longer. After 
that, he was to judge whether he would 
like to live on a farm, or to acquire some 
kind of a trade. 

During that year, Ralph made himself 


was careful, industrious, 
civil, and attentive to 
all his duties. He was 
also studious, and fond 
of reading. ‘Thus his 

~ life glided along pleas- 
antly enough, without 
much to disturb _ its 
peace. At the end of 
that year, he had 
grown larger in stat- 
ure, stronger and wiser. 
He had also made 
many friends among 
the neighbors. Every 
body who knew him, 
loved him. 

About the time his 
year expired, it hap- 
pened that a wealthy 
lady, from a_ large 
western city, visited the 
village where Ralph 
lived. She was a distant relation of the 
farmer’s, and called upon him several 
times during her stay. On one of these 
visits, she said to Ralph’s master, after 
the boy had gone out of the room, which 
he had entered with some message — 

“What a bright lad you have there, 
Cousin !” 

“ Yes, he is a eapital boy. He is an 
orphan.” 

“ An orphan?” 

“ Yes, an orphan. His father perished 
at sea; his mother died eighteen months 
ago.” 

“ Poor boy! What is his name?” 

‘“¢ Ralph Randolph.” 

“Ralph Randolph? Indeed! But 
what are you going to do with him, 


very useful ty his kind benefactor. He! Cousin ? ” 
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“Why, make him a farmer, I suppose,|_ The lady was very much pleased with 
unless he can do better.” his decision. She gave hima new suit 

“ Will you let me have him? I want} of clothes at once, and shortly after took 
just such a lad, to wait at table, and|/him to her home in the suburbs of a 
to be generally useful about the house. | large western city. 4, he is, carrying 
I will do well by. him, and if 
he prove worthy, I will put 
him forward as he grows older. 
I am much pleased with his *"% 
appearance.” + 

“T have no particular need * ‘ES 
of his services, and only meant , 
to keep him for his own sake. 2 
If, therefore, he is willing top> 
go with you, I have no ob-§ 
jection.” 

“ Well, call him in, and let: 
us ask him.” 

So the farmer went to the 
door, and called aloud — 

“ Ralph!” 

“ Sir!” responded the lad. 

“Come here a moment, I 
want you.” 










Ralph came running up to 
the door, with a smile on his * 
good natured face. The farm- 
er stated his cousin’s wishes to wi —_— 
him, and then asked — the trunks for the lady and her daughter 

““ What_will you do, Ralph?” i into her pleasant residence and his new 

“ What do you think I had better do, | home. How he prospered, and what 
Sir?” inquired the boy. became of him afterwards, you shall be 

“T should like to have you stop with/ told in the next number of my magazine. 


me, but I think it will be more for your 


benefit to go with my Cousin.” 

“ Well, Sir, I will think about it, and| Cnr_pHoop is like a mirror, catching 
tell you to-morrow.” and reflecting images. One impious or 

Ralph’s plan of thinking about it was | profane thought uttered by a parent’s lip 
a good one. It was his custom to do so| may operate upon the young heart like 
in all cases. So he thought about it all/a careless spray of water thrown upon 
that day, prayed about it at night, and| polished steel, staining it with rust which 
in the morning concluded to go. no after scouring can efface. 
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THE TREASURE TROVE. 


A LEGEND. 


Wuen Alexander of Macedon was 
seeking realms to conquer, he met with 
a people in Africa, who lived in a very 
remote and obscure corner, who had 
never heard of war or conquerors, and 
who enjoyed their humble cottages in 
profound peace. They met the Mace- 
donian king, and conducted him to the 
dwelling of their ruler, who received 
him hospitably, and set before him as a 
feast, dates, figs, and other fruits made of 
gold. “ What! do you eat gold here ?” 

, asked Alexander. 
“ No, but EF imagined thou hadst food 
4 enough to eat in thine own country, and 
that it was a desire of gold that led 
thee forth from it. Why, therefore, hast 
thou come to us from so far a country ?” 
“It was not for your gold I came,” 
replied Alexander, “but I desired to 
learn your customs.” 
“Even so; then abide among us as 
long as thou wilt.” 
While the ruler and the Grecian were 
conversing, two men of the tribe came 
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a in, to appeal to the ruler’s judgment. 
se The complainant spoke: “I bought a 
- piece of ground from this man, and when 
be I was digging it, I found a treasure. The 
9 treasure is not mine, for I purchased 
only the ground. I never included in 
the purchase any hidden treasure, but 
ng this man, who sold me the land, refuses 
— to receive the treasure from me. 
ip The defendant now replied, “ I am as 
ke conscientious as my neighbor. I sold 
i him the ground, and every thing that 
c 


might be in it; therefore, the treasure is 
justly his, and I cannot take it.” 





The ruler took time to understand the 
case clearly, and then asked one of the 
parties, “‘ Hast thou a son ?” 

“T have.” 

He inquired of the other, “ Hast thou 
a daughter ?” 

“ Yea.” 

‘So, then, the son shall marry the 
daughter, and the young couple shall 
have the treasure, as a wedding portion.” 

Alexander betrayed some emotion. 
“Ts not my judgment just?” inquired 
the ruler. 

“ Perfectly just,” returned Alexander, 
“ but it surprises me.” 

‘“‘ How, then, would the case have been 
decided in thy country ?” 

“ To own the truth,” said Alexander, 
“both the men would have been taken 
in custody, and the treasure seized for 
the king.” 

“For the king!” said the ruler, full 
of astonishment. “ Does the sun shine 
in that land ?” 

“ Surely.” 

“ Does the rain fall ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Wonderful! but are there gentle 
grazing animals there ?” 

“There are, and of many kinds.” 

“ Then,” said the ruler, “ it is for the 
sake of those innocent animals that the 
all-merciful Creator permits the sun to 
shine, and the rain to fall upon your 
land; ye deserve it not.” 


PHILOSOPHERS say, that shutting the 
eyes makes the sense of hearing more 
acute. A wag suggests that this accounts 
for the many closed eyes, which are seen 
in our churches every Sunday. 
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THE CAPTIVE NIGHTINGALE* 


A COUNTRYMAN came one day to the| how your master can listen to the mourn- 
splendid mansion of a rich man in the) ful lay of this captive bird!” 
city. A bird was singing in a golden} “ You silly old man,” said one of the 
cage ; and when he went nearer, he saw} servants, “ does the song of the nightin- 
that it was a nightingale. With a sad| gale appear sad in the woods and fields ?” 
heart he listened to the story of the little} “Quite the reverse,” answered the 


prisoner. countryman. “In the fields their notes 
One of the servants about the house! gladden my heart with silent joy and 
ad Yl hy, a admiration.” 


Then said a servant, witha 
scornful smile, “ Does the 
nightingale in the field and 
forest sing differently from 
this in a cage ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the 
countryman, “ the nightin- 
gales among the green and 
blooming branches, proclaim 
the praises of renewed na- 
: ture ; they sing under the 
blue, open heaven the song 
of freedom, and the joyous 
carol of their love!” 

At these words the ser- 
| vants began to laugh, and 
treated the old man with con- 
tempt. The countryman re- 
turned to his farm, and the 
healthful labor of the. fields ; 
= but he often thought on the 
- ——— melancholy song of the poor 
asked him, why he thus stood so sorrow- | imprisoned bird. 
fully before the little singer ? 





Then said the countryman, “I wonder | 
Bancrort says, Franklin never spoke 
a word too soon; he neter spoke a 





* This little story is taken from a very beautiful 
volume of stories, translated from the German.| word too late ; he never spoke a word 
it has several plates, like the one on this page, | too much . he never failed to speak 
and is a capital book for boys and girls between 
the agesof8 and 12. Mr. Edward Livermore, 5 
Cornhill, is the publisher. "Season. 
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CuIT = CHAT. 





more than a pleasant impersonation of 


CLiaus, who is, as you know, nothing | 


CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


| 


— 
i 
\- } 
” ‘ 
e 
8 : } new num- 
1 : ber, look- 
ing sonice 
a and beautiful, that if pride wasn’t a 
2 wicked feeling, I should feel quite proud 
1 of it. I hope you liked my last num- 
1 . ber, and that you took time, in spite | 
') of the attractions of Christmas trees, to | 
, give it a thorough reading. I suppose 
: ‘ you had lots of presents from that myste- 
. rious old gentleman, called Santa 
§ 
y 


the good nature and love of your fathers, 
Though I 
met a curly headed boy the last of De-| 


mothers, uncles, and aunts. 





cember, who said to me, “Santa CLAUS 
is coming down the chimney to-night to 
bring me a present.” 

“You will keep awake, then, I sup- 
pose, and get a peep at the old fellow — 
won’t you, my fine little boy?” I asked. 

“No, sir! Ishall gotosleep! I should 
be afraid to see him,” he replied. 

“But you need not fear him, if he 
brings you presents,” said I. And then 
I tried to make him understand that Mr. 
Santa Claus is only a sham. But it. was 
no use. He had a bump of obstinacy on 
his curly head, and was resolved to be- 
lieve in a veritable SANTA CLAUs. So 
I left him to indulge his fancy. But you 
don’t belong to that class of children 
who don’t know, and who won’t be told. 





————E 








CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Here I | If you did, I should not want you for my 
am again, | readers, for there is neither pleasure nor 
boys and | profit in trying to instruct those who 
girls, with ‘won't learn. One might as well exhibit 
my maga-/a panorama to blind men, or sing sweet 
zine — a/ music to the deaf. 


Since I talked to you last month we have 
had lots of snow, and such fine times at 
sleigh riding as I think you all enjoy. 
Speaking of sleigh riding reminds me 
of atumble Ihad once. A friend was 
driving me. We came toa deep drift. 
In plunged our noble horse, but, finding 
the snow too deep for his comfort, he 
began to plunge and rear. Over went 
the sleigh, out we tumbled into the snow. 
My friend let go of the reins —I caught 
them as I lay on the snow, and let the 
horse drag me several yards. But my 
arm felt strained, and I let go, and away 
went the horse over the hill. We picked 
ourselves up, laughed heartily at each 
other, and ran off to catch our horse. 
He was quite a sensible horse, for, as 
soon as he came to a good, solid place, he 
stood still until we came up. We patted 
his arched neck, called him a noble fel- 
low, put our sleigh to rights, and went on 
again in right gallant style. I hope if 
you get capsized, you will come off as 
But here comes my clerk with a 
Let us hear what he 


well. 
budget of letters. 
has to say. 

“Good morning, Mr. Forrester! 
Here is quite a heap of letters for you, 
You must be getting quite popular 
with your young readers;” and with 
this remark he places the letters on my 
table, and leaves me alone again in my 
sanctum. 


sir. 











Let me wipe my spectacles. 


I here? A letter with something in it. 


CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


That’s it. 
They are quite clear now. What have 


| Iam composed of 12 letters. 
| My 8, 1, 2, is a domestic animal. 
| My 11, 8, 3, 7, is a bird. 

My 7, 8, 12, 10, is also a bird. 


O dear, how my old heart knocks against | My 11, 6, 2, 12, 5, isan animal known in the East. 


my ribs! What can it be, I wonder? 
Ah! may be it’s some kind of a torpedo, 
from some wicked fellow, who don’t like 


My 4, 11, 1, 8, 9, 11, 8, 3, 7, is used very often by 
farmers. 
My 11, 9, 8, 12, 4, is the name of a planet. 
My 2, 1, 8, 4, is also a planet. 


Francis Forrester, and who wants to| My whole is the name of a distinguished indi- 


frighten the hairs out of his wig. I must 
peep in. before I open it. Now, then! 


Ah, a book mark, I declare! What a 
pretty ribbon! And the motto on it is, 
‘“ Remember me!” Let me see who 


sends it. 


Lancaster, Jan. 8, 1858. 


Dear Mr. Forrester:— As I have taken the 
Magazine for two years past, and as Santa Claus 
puta dollar in my stocking, I think I will send 
it to you for the Magazine. I also send you a 
book mark. We have a good teacher this win- 
ter. His name is Mr. Burbank. I think the 
riddle by Willie Wilkins is Contentment. Good 
bye. From 

Jane Avuausta FLETCHER. 


Well! well! This is delightful. A 
book mark from a little girl! And then, 
only think of it!—-she spent her Santa 
Claus dollar to pay for my magazine. I 
wish I could send hera kiss. But I'll 
keep that book mark, and feel happy 
when I look at it, to think that another 
little girl loves Francis Forrester. And 
she is smart, too, for she has found out 
the riddle. 

Here is another letter. Humph! 
There’s no book mark here. But what 
nice writing! It’s signed Jut1an. Here 


it is: — 


South Boston, Jan. 18. 


Mr. Forrester. Dear Sir:—I send you the 


following Enigma, which, if you think worthy, 
please insert in your Magazine. 





vidual, by whose death the poor lost one 
of their best friends. 


Yours truly, 
JULIAN. 


And here is one from another Boston 
boy. How nice the Boston boys write. 


It has two enigmas in it. 
a good deal of brain-ache among my 


There will be 


readers, I guess, this month. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1858. 


Francis Forrester, Esq.:—I have found out 
the answer tothe Riddle in the January number 
of your Magazine. It is Contentment. I also 
send two enigmas for the boys and girls. 


/ 
Iam composed of 16 letters. 
My 16, 3, 14, is a destructive animal. 
My 8, 3, 4, is an article much used by the ladies. 
My 9, 3, 11, is used by seamen. 
My 7, 6, 18, 14, 15, 10, is a near relative. 
My 18, 3, 4, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 18, 5, 9, is a city in the 
United States. 
My 12, 3, 10, is a part of the head. 
My whole is a friend to the young. 


I. 
I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 8, 14, 11, 9, is an animal. 

My 13, 19, 15, 18, 9, isan animal serviceable to 
man. 

My 1, 11, 9, 10, is the name of a bird. 

My 3, 2, 4, 12, is a flower. 

My 4, 11, 9, 19, is the name of a dog. 

My 16, 6, 17, 10, is needful in the drought of 
summer. 

My whole is the name of a distinguished man. 


J.C. BR. 


This letter is from a little girl, I’m 


sure. Ah! I’m right. It’s signed 
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Appre, and has yet another enigma.{| What’s this? An enigma written in 
Here it is:— /pencil, and signed Lizzie. I hope Liz- 


Jamaica Plain. Jan.8. 1853. |2¢ Will write with pen and ink next 


Dear Mr. Forrester: — I have taken the liberty 
to send you this puzzle, which I suppose almost|can’t read dim writing as they could 


ate 7 | ’ i ‘ 
any of your readers can unravel. ‘once. So Lizzie must try again. 
Lam a name of 13 letters. | And here is a letter from Writi1AM 


Mv 1, 5, 6, 4, 2, isa girl’s name. Ww — i al litt 
My 3, 5, 10, 11, is what every bird has. ILLIAMSON, and a real smart little 


My 9, 6, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13, is what physicians often |Jerseyman he is, I know. Just hear 
use. | what he says :— 

My 38, 4, 3, 6, is a number. 

My 11, 5, 3, is also a number. 

My 13, 8,1, isa color. 

My whole is the name of a distinguished orator | 
and statesman, 


| gs " 
‘time. An old man’s eyes, you know, 


New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 4, 1858. 


Dear Mr. Forrester :—I send you the answer 
|of the charade, and the riddle. The charade 
| was easy, as I found it out almost as soon 


From a subscriber who signs herself, as I looked at it. It is Ear. The riddle is 
Respectfully yours, ‘simply an acrostic being Contentment. As for 

Appz. | the conundrum, I couldn’t make it out. I-send 

P.S. Please answer. | you an enigma, which I think will be more of a 


: a s ; ‘*‘ teazer”’ than the riddle. 
And here is a letter with a formidable | 


looking enigma, from Master WILLIAM | 
| Iam composed of 32 letters. 
My 5, 11, 14, is what all should hate. 
answers to the charade and riddle of last | My 19, 8, 6, 30, is a part of the head. 
month. | My 1, 2, 16, 25, 25, 23, 12, 8, 3, 17, 28, 15, is what 
children often have in winter. 
Wrentham, Jan. 11, 1858. | My 16, 24, 7, 11, 9, 31, 13, is an ancient goddess. 
Mr. Francis Forrester. Sir:—I have long | My 32, 4, 21, 10, 29, 31, is what we often walk in. 
wished to write for your Magazine,so I will send | My 2, 26, 20, 24, 6, 23, 22, is what an inhabitant 


AN ENIGMA. 


C. C. Macker, who also gives right 


you the following enigma for the February of a certain state is called. 
number. My whole is what all the readers of this Maga- 
zine like. 


Yours, 
Witum WILiiAmMson. 


My 3, 16, 18, isa part of the head. 

My 28, 35, 37, is one of the planets. 
My 12, 13, 31, is a nickname. “ , Da nas . 
My 11, 20, 9, is a covering for the head. Now, in my opinion, my friend Wil- 
My 21, 35, 2, 17, 22, 33, 28, is a boy’s name. liam, having found out the charade so 
My 25, 4, 12, is a smal! animal. 
My 1, 23, 33, 12, is a small insect. 
My 5, 26, 34, is a relative. 

My 10, 14, 6, 7, is a metal. \these days. I shall be quite aged by 
My 24, 27, 18, is what we could not do without. | that time. My old wie will be worn out. 
My 8, 15, 32, is a small draught. : = 
My 29, 4, 7, 3, is a reed. ; . 
My whole is the name of a paper in Massachu-| Want a good berth at Washington, witha 


I am composed of 37 letters. | 
| 


| easily, stands at least one chance of being 
j ° ° 7, ° ' 
| President of these United States one of 


| My limbs will be very feeble, and I shall 


setts. large salary and nothing to do but to eat 
The answer to the charade in the January | porridge and warm my poor old feet by 


number, is Ear, —to the Riddle, Contentment. | . ~ . 
Be ding: Ay the fireside. So I hope my young friend 
Your friend, le 


Wuuum C. C Macxzr. | will remember to keep such a place open 
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for my venerable self. If he don’t I’ll| CONUNDRUMS. 
— but no, I won’t tell him what I will! 1. Use me well, and I’mevery body; scratch 
° an | 5 

do. I hope the boys will find out his |™y back, and I’m nobody. 

‘s teaeer.” "1 2. What is that instrument by which every 
éazer. 2 : 

. . | tooth in your head may be drawn, without pain 

Here is a letter from a lady, who signs | or perception, provided you only shut your eyes 


herself Lilla. It is too long to print in| and keep your mouth open? 


a ss 
my magazine; but I am very much} *% Why would tying a slow horse to a post 


. seem to improve his pace ? 
obliged to her for the love she bears to| 
it, and shall be glad to print any short, | CUESTIONS FOR FIRESIDE DISCUSSION. 


pretty stories she may choose to write. | 1. What is the smoke of a candle? 


. " : 2. Why do lamps smoke? 
And now I am come to the last of the} 3° wis does a lamp glass diminish the smoke 


pile. Dear me, how I do blush at this | of the wick? 


gentleman’s opinion. You must think| 4 Why doesa lamp smoke, when the wick is 
I’m vain, fi inti ‘ Pe | cut unevenly? 
ain, for printing a part of it. But! why is rose redt 


if you think as he does, show it to your 


6. Why is a violet blue? 
neighbors, and ask them to send Mr.| 7. Why are some things white? 
Degen a dollar for my magazine. Here| 8 Why are some things black? 
: = | 9. Why are the leaves of plants green? 


is the letter that made Francis Forrester. | 


Esq., blush : — 


Now let me request my young readers 
to write me a big pile of letters for the 
Watertown, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1853. | March number! I am sorry this num- 

Dear Sm: —I came across a copy of your little | her js published so late in the month. 


magazine a few days since, and allow me frankly | es 3 r Seaceuote 
to say, that 1 was much pleased with it. 1 think But it could not be helped. Mr. DEGEN 


it one of the brightest little magazines of the is not to be blamed. The shaft of the 
kind I have ever seen. In all the numerous paper-mill broke, and the paper-maker 
juvenile magazines which I have seen, there had to keep us waiting for paper. The 


appeared to be something wanting —some inde- . 
scribable quality was absent. I could not tell | March number will be out early. So 


what it was—I cannot now—I only know, | make haste, and write to me, and don’t 
“eureka,” I have found it! I have, I believe, foroet to send answers with all the puzzles, 
heard of your magazine before, but never have | 

'charades, &c., that you send. 


seen a number until now. I think it, especially | 

the editorial portion, aptly calculated to please | And now,I want you to help Mr. 

the young mind. Such are my sentiments [/Peqen. He paid Messrs. Bradbury & 

am called a “blunt fellow,” and say what I|, . . 

think. “eax | Guild alarge sum of money for the sub- 

‘scription list of this magazine. You see 

As no one has found out the conun-/| how he has improved it. Depend upon 

drum, I must give the answer myself. It it, FoRRESTER’S MAGAZINE will be the 

was, Why will a geologist put no faith in| very best magazine in the world for boys 

the fable of the fox who lost his tail ? and girls. So just take it to school, and 
The answer is, Because no animal | get your schoolmates to take it. Come 

remains have ever been found in trap. | now, right off, and let me know how you 
I will now give you a few conundrums jsucceed. Your friend, 

to crack, and a few questions to answer. FRANCIS FORRESTER. 
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THE GREAT CRAIG TELESCOPE, WANDSWORTH COMMON, NEAR LONDON. 


I HAVE a friend in New York who 
writes famous books on astronomy. He 
knows almost every thing about the sun, 
moon, and stars that is known, and his 
books are very much in demand. His 
name is Mattison. A little while ago 
he procured a cut, and wrote a descrip- 
tion of a great telescope. He has been 
kind enough to send it to me for the 
instruction of the readers of my Maga- 
zine. 

Here is his description of the won- 
derful instrument. He says: — 

“The cut at the head of this article is 


a faithful representation of the largest 


5 


refracting telescope ever constructed. 
The object-glass is two feet in diameter, 
and the focal length seventy-six feet. 
The tube in which it is mounted is made 
of sheet 
steam boiler. 
cigar, is thirteen feet in circumference in 


iron, riveted together like a 
It is in the form of a 


the largest part, and tapers each way as 
shown in the cut. 

“ This monster telescope is mounted 
upon a tower of brick, 64 feet in height, 
15 feet in diameter, and weighing 220 
tons. The different floors of the tower 
are loaded, to make it as steady as possi- 
ble, and the telescope is suspended by 
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the side of the tower by a chain which planet, they would certainly be detected. 
runs over the top, and has a weight| Poor Luna still appears as seen by Dr. 
attached to the other end to balance the | Scoresby through Lord Rosse’s mammoth 
instrument. From this weight a rope | reflector, ‘like one great ruin of nature.’ 
goes down to a small windlass, by which| We may expect some startling disclo- 
the telescope is raised or lowered at/| sures ere long from the other side of the 
pleasure. It can be lowered to the| water by the use of this gigantic refrac- 
horizon, and raised to within ten degrees/tor. It is called the ‘ Craig Telescope,’ 
of a perpendicular. after Rev. Mr. Craig, under whose 


“To allow of motion horizontally, | direction, and at whose expense, it was». 
, 


or in right ascension, the top of the | constructed.” 
tower is so constructed as to revolve; 
while the lower end of the telescope 
is connected with a small frame, that 
runs around the tower upon a cir-/THE SEVEN SISTERS—A LEGEND. 
cular railway, at a distance of 52 feet 
from its centre. By this means the 
instrument may be pointed to any part 
of the heavens, except a circle of 20° 
about the zenith. 

“<*The powers of this telescope,’ says 
the London News, ‘are unapproachable 
by all others. It separates minute points 
of light so distinctly that its space-pene-| 


ating qualifications will render it, as a 7 F 
- 8 1 ; : . warning. They were once beautiful, ac- 
discovering instrument, one of the most 


superior order. It resolves the Milky complished, = pporiait. ee 
Way, not simply into beautiful and _bril- a aan ne eee es ee 
liant “star-dust,” to use the language of | °°" thetr ‘enrts ; but these they had 
astronomers, but actually sub-divides it | Steeled with adamant; they remained 
into regular constellations. cold, relentless prudes. At last a des- 
«*The telescope is perfectly achro- perate lover threw himself into the deep 
Saturn exhibits itself with milk-| W@ter below their castle, and they were 
Now that the instru-| mediately transformed into seven rocks 
hard as their own hearts. The fates 
| placed them in the stream below, as a 
warning to the heartless of their sex. 


On the river Rhine, there are numer- 
ous castles. One of them is the stately 
castle of Schonberg, now in ruins, and 
embraced by the ivy and the vine. It 
looks down in sorrow on the seven rocks 
that here rise abruptly from the Rhine, 
and almost impede the vessel’s course. 
They are called the Seven Sisters, and 
their story is full of sadness and full of 


matic. 
light whiteness. 
ment is adjusted, Mr. Craig wishes the 
planet Venus to be examined, for he 
hopes to settle the question whether she 
has a satellite or not.’ 

“So distinct are the mountains and 
rocks on the surface of the moon through 
this telescope, that if any large buildings,| WHEN angry, count ten before you 
cities, roads, or forts, existed upon that |speak ; if very angry, a hundred. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


Be it known to you, bright eyed 
reader, that I, Francis Forrester, 
Esq., have, in the course of my life, 
Yes, Iam proud 
to own it, I was once king of a school- 
And I used to be very fond of 
my scholars too, and the little rogues 
used to run towards me, with smiling 
faces, as I approached the school-house, 
containing my sceptre, throne, and 


been a schoolmaster. 


house. 


subjects. 


Well, this intercourse with children 
led me into a habit of talking with them, 
and of answering all sorts of questions, 
and telling all kinds of stories, — out of 
school, of course, —since then, children 
have always found out that I love them; 
and they will sit on my knees, and lean 
on my shoulders, and ask me various 
questions. They seem to think that ideas 
grow under my old wig, just as the 


potatoes do under ground. 

One day I was visiting a friend, who 
has two noble boys and _ two pretty little 
daughters. The boys are named Hv- 
BERT and Rosert. The girls are 
called Marra and ANNIE. I had hard- 
ly put away my cane in the corner, 
adjusted my wig, and seated myself in 
the big arm chair, which is always kept 
for me at my friend’s house, before I 
heard such a clattering of feet in the 
hall, that I said to the good lady, “I 
hope you haven’t a troop of horsemen 
galloping into your house, madam ? ” 

She saw, by the merry twinkle of my 
eye, that I was only indulging in a little 
joke, at the expense of her happy child- 
ren, who had heard of my arrival, and 
had come running home, out of breath, 
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and whose scampering along the entry, 
did make a mighty noise. So, she 
laughed, and said, 

“ You will see, who the noisy ones are 
in a moment, sir.” 

At that instant the-parlor door opened, 
and in bounced the boys, followed by 
their sisters. Coming toward me they 
said, 

“OQ, Mr. Forrester, how glad we are 
to see you!” 

And then they gathered around my 
chair to talk. We chatted first of this, 
and then of that; until Huperr said: 

“ Please, uncle Forrester, will you tell 
us something about GEOLOGY.” 

“ Yes, do! Mr. Forrester!” entreated 
young Miss ANNIE, her mild blue eyes 
looking gently and lovingly into mine ; 
“do Mr. Forrester! I want to under- 
stand something about Geology.” 

“Well,” said I; “Geology is that 
science, which teaches us about the 
physical history of the earth.” 

‘‘ Now, Mr. Forrester,” said Master 
ROBERT, whose mind was as bright as a 
moon-beam, but who was as frolicsome 
as Harlequin: “ Now,. Mr. Forrester, 
you are only making fun, for you talk of 
the physical history of the earth, and who 
ever heard of the earth taking physic!” 

At this sally, the children laughed, 
and I confess I did so too. But, as I 
knew that Robert, in spite of his fun, 
loved knowledge, I finished my laugh, 
and wiped my spectacles in my handker- 
chief — for I had laughed so heartily the 
tears had dimmed my glasses — and said, 

“‘ Physical, Master Robert, means ma- 
terial. The physical history of the earth 
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is the history of the matter, of which it|asked “Who was the first teacher of 
is composed. Geology, therefore, teaches | Geology, Mr. Forrester ?” 
all that is known of the matter, which| “TI suppose my child,” said I, “that 
forms the crust of the earth: it explains | we must give that honor to HurTon a 
the changes, which those materials hieve | Scotchman, who is called the father ot 
undergone and is a very interesting | Geology. Considerably less than a cen- 
science.” tury ago, he proposed a theory which has 
“ But, how are such things found out ?” | since been pretty generally received.” 
inquired Maria, whose mind was very| “But, was he really the first Geolo- 
thoughtful and inquisitive. “I don’t| gist?” asked Hubert. 
think I could ever discover any thing; “ Well, there was a German, named 
about the crust of the globe ?” WERNER, called the father of mineralogy, 
“They are known, Miss Maria,” I| who took a deep interest in Geology, 
replied, “‘by examining the masses of|and who taught that all the rocks com- 
posing the crust of the earth, were made 


mineral matter which form the earth’s 
crust, and by observing the changes|from matter, deposited by water. His 
which are taking place in them. All the | theory was called the NEPTUNIAN theory. 
After being much discussed, however, it 


sciences are founded on the observation 

of facts.” was given up, as being incapable of 
“ But,” continued Maria, “I don’t un-| support.” 

derstand how we can learn any thing! “ Did they give any name to Hutton’s 

of the past history of the earth, by ex-| theory ?” inquired Maria. 

amining its present appearance.” “ Yes, they called it the PLUTONIAN, 
“ Well, suppose you find, on studying| because it taught that certain rocks, 

the crust of the earth, that certain! which are called unstratified, because 

they do not consist of strata or layers, 


changes are constantly taking place. | 
You ask what makes these changes ?| were produced by the action of fire, like 
the lavas which flow out from volcanoes. 
Those rocks which are stratified, he said, 
were formerly sand, clay, mud, gravel, 
&c., deposited by water; and that some 





You are obliged to admit, in reply, that 
there are certain forces at work upon it, 
or these changes could not take place. 
These forces are the operation of the laws 
of nature which are always uniform.|of them were crystallized by the heat 
When, therefore, you find out, by obser-| of the rocks which were produced by 
vation, how these forces make changes fire.” 

now, you say to yourself, nature has| “I thought I heard my teacher speak 
always acted in this way; and then, you| the other day, of a great Geologist named 
explain all the facts you discover in the| Smiru,” said Maria. 


earth’s crust, agreeably to your observa-| “Yes, WitLtamM SMITH, an English- 
tion of the effects of these forces.” ‘man, is entitled to high praise as among 

“T think, I understand it a little better the first of great Geologists. Hurron 
now, Mr. Forrester,” replied Maria. taught a good theory. Smirn collected 


Annie now touched my elbow andjand arranged a vast number of facts; 
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and, he is, in this respect, considered to | 


be the real pioneer of the science.” 

“ But is there not a great Geological 
Society in England ?” asked Robert. 

“Yes. It was formed in Lonpon, in 
1807. There are now similar societies 
all over Europe. In America, WiLLIAM 
Maciture, Dr. Bruce, PRoFEssor 
SILLIMAN, Dr. Hircucock, and many 
others, have been distinguished for their 
devotion to the study of this science.” 

* You spoke of the crust of the earth, 
Mr. Forrester, just now. What did you 
mean?” asked Hubert. 

Just then, the bell rung for supper. 
This was the signal for a stir. The 
thought of cold tongue, plum cake, and 
custards, drove Geology out of the field. 
‘Come Mr. Forrester,” said Robert 
with his roguish eye full of fun, “ we 
are invited to study the physical history 
of the supper table!” 

“Ah! Master Robert,” said I, slowly 
raising my aged limbs from the arm 
chair, and walking into the dining 
room, “Ah! Master Robert! before you 
are as old as Francis Forrester, you will 
have taken physie enough, in the shape 
of trouble, to cure you of some of your 
funny humors.” 

Then, I took my seat at the table, and 
after eating a hearty supper, we resumed 
our places in the parlor, and our talk 
about Geology. What we said, you shall 
be told next month. 


GREATNESS, without goodness, is a 
mock sun enthroned in tempests. Good- 
ness, in greatness, is the majestic river 
that flows on forever, watering the 


parched deserts of time. 


|A ROSY CHILD WENT FORTH TO 
PLAY. 
A rosy child went forth to play, 
In the first flush of hope and pride, 
Where sands in silver beauty lay, 
Made smooth by the retreating tide ; 
And kneeling on the trackless waste, 


Whence ebb’d the waters many a mile, 
| He rais’d in hot and trembling haste, 
Arch, wall, and tower—a goodly pile. 





But, when the shades of evening fell, 
Veiling the blue and peaceful deep, 
The tolling of the distant bell 
Call’d the boy builder home to sleep ;— 
He pass’d a long and restless night, 
Dreaming of structures tall and fair ;— 
He came with the returning light, 
And lo, the faithless sands were bare. 


Less wise than that unthinking child, 
Are all that breathe of mortal birth, 
Who grasp with strivings, warm and wild, 
The false and fading toys of earth. 





Gold, learning, glory—what are they 
Without the faith that looks on high ? 

The sand forts of a child at play, 
Which are not when the wave goes by. 


SeLF RELIANCE. — Were we to ask 
a hundred men, who from small begin- 
nings have attained a condition of res- 
| pectability and affluence, to what they 





| imputed their success in life, the general 
| answer would be, “It was from being 
early compelled to think for and depend 
|on ourselves.” 


Cresus is said to have laughed to 
| death at seeing a donkey eat thistles. 
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CHAPTER III. 


UNDER the care of Mr. Woods, our 


‘‘T have a few more that I can recite, 


youthful student made rapid progress. | sir!” 


With a zeal beyond his years, he read 
the delightful descriptions of VirGiL 
and the stately orations of Cicero. But 
while his recitations were always ready, 
and correctly done, his good master was 
sorely perplexed about him at times, be- 
cause of his fondness for hunting on the 
hills and fishing along the streams. 

“You spend a great deal too much 
time on your amusements, Master Web- 
ster!” said he one day. 

* But do I not always say my lessons, 
sir?” replied the lad respectfully. 

“ Yes! You are pretty smart, I must 
admit ; but I do not approve of so much 
hunting and fishing. The habit is dan- 
gerous. It leads to idleness—to idleness, 
my young friend. I must increase your 
task. You will recite a hundred lines of 
Virgil to-morrow, sir!” 

“ Very well, sir!” answered Daniel, 
as he walked away to his chamber, with 
an expression which seemed to say, “I 
can do it.” 

He applied himself diligently to his 
work and soon mastered his assigned task. 
Not satisfied with this, and resolving to 
take his teacher by surprise, he pored | 
over his books nearly all night, and pre- 
pared himself for a tremendous recita- 
tion. 

The hour arrived. He recited his 
hundred lines. Mr. Woods smiled an 
approval, and was handing him his book, | 
when he remarked, | 








* Continued from page 37. i 


jection to the high claims of duty. 


‘Well let us have them,” said the 
doctor. 

Then the boy resumed his recitation, 
until he had completed another hundred 
lines. 

“Very remarkable ! 
a smart boy,” observed the astonished 
teacher. 

“But I have another hundred lines, 
and jive hundred of them if you please, 
sir,” replied the young scholar. 


You are indeed 


This was a poser for the doctor, who 
had an engagement to fulfil. So, excus- 
ing himself from hearing any more at 
that time, he dismissed him by saying ; 

“You may have the whole day, Dan, 
for pigeon shooting !” 

There is no doubt, but that Mr. Woods 
was correct in his opinion of the effect 
generally produced on young persons, by 
a habit of sporting. It is often produc- 
tive of idleness and kindred vices, when 
excessively indulged. But in young 
Webster’s case, it was kept in strict sub- 
He 
did not neglect his studies for the sake of 
his beloved sports; but only used them 
for the purpose of recreation when his 
studies were completed. And this is the 
true use of all innocent amusements. 
They may be indulged in and enjoyed 
when duties are fulfilled. The boy who 
strictly follows the rule of duties first and 
amusements afterwards, will not be likely 
to spoil himself with harmless pastimes. 

Daniel continued with Mr. Woods sev- 
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eral months, making abundant improve-| must have had a magical influence upon 
ment. Atlength the haying season arrived, | him, for instead of acting like a tired and 
and with ita message from home for him | wearied boy, he bounded and frisked 
to return and assist for a few days in the | about the whortleberry hill all the after- 
hay field. Now,as I have said, our stud-| noon like a fawn. 

ent did not love work. Nevertheless he At night, his father returned. “ Well. 
was obedient; so packing up a bundle of | Dan,” asked he, “how much mowing 
clothes, he trudged home. The next | have you done?” 


morning his father sent him into the hay! Dan looked rather shy at this inquiry, 





and the old gentleman turned toward 
Mrs. Webster with a similar question. 
She related the story of the blistered 
hands. The old man laughed and bade 
him go to bed. The next morning, after 
breakfast was over, he handed his son his 





bundle of clothes, and, smiling signifi- 
cantly, pointed towards Boscawen, the 
residence of Mr. Woods. 
Daniel took the hint, grasped his bun- 
field while he went to an adjoining town | dle, and started for his teacher’s home. 
As he passed along, Mr. Thompson, a 
student, little relishing hard toil, left the | neighbor, saw him, and asked 


, 
scythe and rake, and entering the house, | 





on business. About eleven o’clock, the 


| 


“ Where are you going, Dan ?” 


said : | Back to school,” cheerfully replied 
“ Mother!” | the future orator and statesman. 
“Well, my son! what is it?” asked| “I thought it would be so,” said Mr. 

his mother. | Thompson, with a good-natured laugh. 
“Tam tired, mother!” | But Daniel did not mind his laugh. 
“You do look a little weary, Dan! Sit | He travelled on and was soon hard at 

down and rest awhile.” | work over his beloved books. His intel- 
“ But my hands are blistered, mother !” | lectual industry is the only excuse I can 
“ Your hands blistered ! ” ‘offer for his dislike of physical labor. 


| 


“Yes, mother, they are very sore, and | He did not shun the hay field because he 


[ can’t work any longer !” was lazy, but, because his tastes lay en- 
This plea was successful; for what | tirely in another direction. A lazy boy 
mother could make her darling son work | has, therefore, no countenance from 
with sore hands? Daniel was excused. | young Webster’s example; for he was 
He loitered round the house until after|always industrious — albeit he shunned 
dinner ; then he tackled up the old family | the manual labors of the farmer. 
horse, and placing two of his sisters in| It was owing to this close application, 
the wagon, started merrily enough ona ‘that he was enabled to fit for college in 
whortleberry excursion. The dinner|a few months. And in the month of 








ened 









August, 1797, young Daniel Webster 
was entered as a freshman of Dart- 
MOUTH COLLEGE, at Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 

I cannot tell you much about his life 


at college, because there are very few | 
facts, concerning that portion of his his- | 


tory on record. 
at Dartmouth did not dream of the future 
renown of the unpolished freshman, who 
was to them nothing more than a diligent 
and careful student. Had they known | 
how to read the greatness of the future 
man in the industry of the boy, it is alto- 
gether likely they would have noted and 
preserved some of the incidents of his 
His classmates would have 
The most we now know 


progress. 
done the same. 


is, that his course was alike honorable to | 


his character and creditable to his intel- 
lect. 


Fraternal love is a beautiful affection. | 


How lovely two brothers appear, who 
study to make each other happy. 


very striking manner. 
ing him with airs of affected superiority, 
as an ill-natured unprincipled boy might 
have done under the circumstances, 
young Daniel earnestly desired to secure 
his brother the same advantages as he, 


himself, enjoyed. 


thoughtful love, while on a visit home| attract attention. 


He drew | 


| 


during his Sophomore year. 
Ezekiel into a 
his future plans and prospects. 
that he strongly desired to acquire a lib- | 
eral education, he told him he should} 
have it; and agreed to talk the matter| $ 
over with his father. The old gentle-| 

man consented. Ezekiel began his stud- | 


Finding | 
~ | 
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The learned professors | 


Our | 
young collegian had this affection for his | 
brother Ezekiel; and he showed it in a| 
Instead of treat- | 


I admire him for his | in water, it will find the surface 


. ° | 
serious consultation about | 





ies, and Daniel kept school in his winter 
vacations to raise money to pay his own 
and his brother’s expenses. Is not this 
'a feature in his boyish character worthy 
of imitation? Let the selfish boy, who 
| tries to keep his brother beneath him and 
who triumphs over his apparent inferior- 
ity, study young Webster’s conduct until 
‘he feels ashamed of his own ! 

| His college course completed, young 


| 


| Daniel graduated with honor. His 
friends expected he would be appointed 


| 


valedictorian. But that honor was giy- 


|en to another who afterwards only wrote 
‘his name in sand, at which young Web- 
st ter felt some disappointment. It i is said, 
' though I believe the authority for the 
statement i is questionable, that, after re- 
ceiving his diploma, he tore it to fragments 
on the green in the rear of the college, 
saying : 

“My industry can make me a great 


man ; but this miserable parchment can- 
not!” 

If he did this act, which I doubt, no 
youth should imitate it. It is a sign of 
weakness to betray disappointments in 
matters of personal honor. Better, si- 
'lently endure the injustice of being under 





for merit will generally meet 
It cannot be long 
Like cork 
and 
The youth, who is 


estimated ; 
its reward in time. 


| 
| 
| kept down by envy or scorn. 


conscious of meriting more than he re- 
ceives, should, therefore, patiently bide 
his time. He must learn to wait. 

We must now follow our young student 

ry 

There, on a 
afternoon, the 


to FRYEBURG, in Maine. 
Saturday or Wednesday 
| now tall and slender young man, 
, may be seen 


with 


| pale face and large eyes 
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beneath the tall old trees, beside a bab- 
a 


bling brook, with a fishing rod in one | good attention to his Latin, and to gen- 
hand, and a copy of SHAKSPEARE in | eral reading. In July, 1804, he went to 
Boston and continued his law studies 
under the direction of the Hon. 
CHRISTOPHER GoRE. In 1805, he 
was admitted to the Boston bar on 
motion of Mr. Gore, who then pub- 
licly predicted the future distinction 
of the young candidate for a place in 


of CoxkE, not forgetting meanwhile to pay 


the honorable profession of the law. 
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the other. Now, his dark eyesare watch- | 


ing cs rhtless little | . 
ng to hook some thoughtless little trout;|  -qysp angry man—who sets his own 


of | house on fire, in order that he may burn 
the great bard of Avon, searching for a|};. neichbor’s. The envious man — who 
great thought, with which he will here-| re 
after point a sentence and adorn a 
speech. 


and anon they are fixed on the pages 


cannot enjoy life because others do. The 
robber — who, for the consideration of a 
\few dollars, gives the world liberty to 


at! hang him. The hypochondriac — whose 
Fryeburg? He has turned schoolmas- 


But why is the college graduate 
|highest happiness consists in rendering 
ter. By day, he teaches the students at} pinself miserable. The jealous man — 
the academy; by night, he toils in the} 4, poisons his own banquet and then 
Register’s office over musty deeds until ‘eats it. The miser—who starves him- 
his fingers ache. And why? The an-' self to death in order that his heir may 
swer reflects credit on his character. He | feast. The slanderer — who tells tales 
is there to earn a little money to assist in) ¢» the sake of giving his enemy an op- 
carrying Ezekiel through college, and to portunity of proving him a liar. 
enable himself to pursue the law studies, 

which he had commenced under Mr. — 

Thompson, of Salisbury, immediately 

after leaving college. All honor to such} A Worp FoR THE WisE.— Keep 
noble self-devotion toa brother’s interests, | doing, always doing; and whatever you 
and to his own self culture! Let the/do, do it with all your heart, soul, and 
boys of America copy these admirable | strength. Wishing, dreaming, intending, 
actions. murmuring, talking, sighing, and repin- 


After spending a year at Fryeburg, | ing, 


are all idle and profitless employ- 
young Mr. Webster resumed his studies | ments. The only manly occupation is to 
with Mr. Thompson. He toiled with|keep doing, and it will be found the 


his usual diligence over the tedious tomes | most beneficial. 
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Mr. Forrester. Dear Sir:—If you 
think this little story worth printing, 
I should be proud to see it in your very 
interesting Magazine. It is not a fancy 
tale, for all the principal incidents really 
took place. 


One of your many subscribers, 
L. 


Haver any of the readers of the 
‘“ Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine” ever been 
“to Sea?” I mean have they ever 
jumped aboard a swift gliding vessel, and 
gone far out, where the billows roar and 
toss about their foam crested heads— 
where there are huge hills of toppling 
waves and deep valleys of green waters 
— where the sea gull screams, and the 
whale shows his huge body above the 
heaving surface ? 

If none of them have enjoyed such 
wild, glorious sights, they cannot probably 
enter into the feelings of the two broth- 
ers, Clarence and Jules, who, one bright 
unclouded day in May, found themselves, 
for the first time, aboard a noble little 
brig, which was bearing her head, as 
gracefully as a dancing master, before 
the high swelling waves of the great 
“ Atlantic.” 


Her well-trimmed sails were filled 
with a favoring breeze, and she was 
heaping the watersup under her sharp 
bow, as she pressed gallantly through the 
lofty seas. 


sea-sickness they had just began to re- 
cover from. 

But in a few days they got used to the 
rocking motion, and could look with sur- 
prise, and delight, on the vast Panorama 
of Sky and Ocean spread out before 
them. Their father was Captain of the 
brig, which had its name “ Spray,” 
painted in bright red letters on its grace- 
fully curved stern. He had taken his 
two sons with him, though much against 
the will of their mother, who saw future 
visions of shipwreck and death, whenever 
the subject of their following the seas 
was mentioned. But Captain Fay loved 
his profession so well, that he had deter- 
mined to bring both his boys up on that 
tumbling Ocean where he had been born 
and bred. So with many tears they had 
parted from their dear mother and only 
sister, and embarked from Boston in the 
brig Spray, and here we find them dan- 
cing about in the Atlantic. 

As this was their first voyage, they 
were not required to do a common sail- 
or’s work. But their father was a man who 
hated idleness worse than he did the 
land, which he said was only made for the 
women folks to live on; so he kept the 
boys pretty busy. They would scrub 
the quarter deck every morning till they 
could see their faces reflected in the 
bright oak ; then they would clean up the 
eabin, fix their berths, and coil away any 


straggling rope about the deck. Then 


But poor Clarence and | their father would teach them the mys- 


Jules — the blue waves and the bluer skies | tery of steering a vessel straight to some 


had then no charms for them. 


They | port, thousands of miles across the vast 


had a fit of the “blues” in themselves, | waters, without taking their eyes from the 
to contend with, occasioned by the violent | small box where rested the guiding com- 
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pass. It was an entirely new life to| bananas, pine apples, and other fruits 


Clarence and Jules, and they enjoyed it,| to trade them with the men. 


All they 


as no one can describe but he who has| could say was “ Tobac,” and would give 


been in their situation. 


Some pleasant|any quantity of delicious tropical fruit, 


moonlight night they would stand watch | for a small piece of that vile stuff, called 


together; and then they loved to send | “ Tobacco.” 


The boys of course did not 


their thoughts far across the rolling wa-| use the nasty article ; but while the men 
ters to the dear home they were leaving} were filling the casks at a stream of 


so fast behind. 

One bright morning they heard the 
ery of “ Land Ho!” when going on deck, 
there lay before them, a lovely, green 
Island, covered with trees, and looking 
tempting enough to Clarence and Jules, 
who had seen nothing but a waste of wa- 
ters for weeks. As it lay directly in 
their track, Captain Fay determined to 
stop there for a while, and fill his casks 
with some of the pure fresh water which 
was welling up all over the Island. So 
in about an hour, the pretty little “ Spray” 
wore gracefully round into a smooth 
little bay, and dropped the big anchor 
which had had such a long ride on the | 
bows. 

The two boys obtained permission of 
their father to go ashore with the men 
who were going after water. So they | 
jumped gladly into the little boat, a 
a“ good bye” to their father who stayed | 
aboard the vessel, and were soon pulling 
for the shore — within a short distance of 
the beach, there extended a long line of 
breakers, where the water was shoal, and | 
the boys felt rather frightened as their 
little boat shot in amongst the flying spray. 
They rocked and tumbled about a good 
deal, but soon glided into smooth water | 
and left the breakers raging behind as if'| 
furious at their safe passage. 





There were a great number of natives | 
on the beach, who had come down with | 


pure water, which gushed up in the mid- 
dle of the Island, they stayed on the 
shore and made a purchase from an old 
woolly-headed native, who gave them as 
much fruit as they could eat, for an old 
jack-knife, which Clarence found in his 
pocket. 

They wanted very much to get some 
of the nice fruit to carry off to their 
father, so they left the shore and 
rambled round the Island in search of 
fruit. They found a great many cocoa 
nuts which had fallen from the tall hand- 
some trees, and they got a small heap of 
those ripe bananas, which melt so deli- 
ciously in one’s mouth. They saw so 
much to admire the further they went 
into the lovely Island, that they forgot to 
think of the lapse of time, till Jules look- 
ing up to the sky, saw the sun just ready 
to sink behind the golden clouds in the 
west. They then gathered up their 
fruit and started quickly to retrace their 
steps, but they had strayed so far into 
the woods, that they missed the right di- 
rection, and came out on the other side 
of the Island from where their vessel 
lay. 

Oh! how sad the little boys felt, when 
they looked out where they thought to see 
their pretty brig riding at anchor, and 
saw nothing but the level ocean, streteh- 
ing away to the horizon, without a sail to 
whiten its surface. ‘Tired and faint with 
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their long walk, they could not find 
courage to look at the sad future they 
saw before them, and both sat down by 
the stem of a large cocoa tree and burst 
into tears. “What is the matter my 
The voice seemed to come from 


9” 


lads ? 
the sky. 

They jumped to their feet, and looked 
up. When, peering down through the 
branches, they saw the face of a white 
man. But the owner of the face no 
sooner saw the boys looking up, than he 
sprang down the tree like a squirrel, 
seized them by their hands, and cried 
out, “ Thank Heaven! I see a white face 
once more. My dear boys, who are you ? 
Where did you come from? How came 
you here?” and very many other ques- 
tions all in a breath, which almost fright- 
ened the boys, he spoke to them in such 
a frantic manner. 

They began to tell him of their forlorn 
situation; but he no sooner understood 


that there was a vessel anchored off the 


Island, than he fairly capered for joy, 
sung out “ hurrah for merry England,” | 
But, | 


and sprang down to the beach. 


instead of seeing, as he had expected, a gal- | 


lant bark, which would waft him from 
the hated Island, he saw nothing but the 
broad Ocean before him, and his own 
little boat on the shore. Sad and disap- 
pointed was he when the boys, following, 
told him she was on the other side of the 


Island, and their fears, lest their father | 


should sail away, thinking they had been 
killed, or stolen by the natives. 

“ There is not a moment to lose,” said 
the man when they had finished ; “ jump 


quickly into my boat, and we must strive | 


with our might to reach the other side 
before night closes in upon us, for if we 
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|attempted to walk through the woods to 
the bay, we should be certainly destroyed 
| by the Natives.” 

The boys, animated by his tone, assis- 
ted to launch the boat, and springing in 
'they each took an oar, and soon were 
swiftly in the direction of their 
But the shades of night 
| had begun to close around them before 


| gliding 


SP 
, 


‘father’s vessel. 


they started, and ere they had got half 
They still pulled 


/on, however, cautioning Jules, who was 


way it grew very dark. 


steering, to keep the boat close to the 
high shore, which now showed very in- 
distinctly in the thick darkness. 

But the poor boy, entirely overcome 
by weariness, and lulled by the easy mo- 
tion of the boat, fell asleep, with the 
‘tiller still grasped in his hand ; and while 
Clarence and the man were pulling with 
_all their strength, in the direction as they 





‘thought, of the vessel, the sleeping Jules 
was unconsciously steering them directly 
out into the broad ocean. It was very 

calm, and there was no sea; and they 

pulled a long while without dicovering 
their mistake, till Clarence, addressing 

' some question to Jules and receiving no 


‘answer, went astern and found the un- 
faithful pilot asleep at his post. 

| All the horrors of their situation then 
sea, in a 


| burst upon him. Far out to 


‘small boat, with a pitchy darkness around 
| them, which no eye could penetrate, and 


not knowing the direction of the shore 
from them, what could they do? If they 


should pull on, might they not be going 


still farther out in the deep ocean ? It 


one of those sudden tropical storms 


should arise, how long would their frail 
Poor 


| Jules on being awaked was half crazy, 


| 
} 


boat stand the dashing seas ? 
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ected, and their poor weary bodies sank 
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when he 
had done by 


was so worn out, by his long walk, and 


his exertions while rowing, that he could | 


not help it. After consultation, they 


realized the vast mischief he | 
falling asleep, though he | 
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| 


He heard the 


. . . | 
agreed to drop their anchor, and if it 


reached bottom, to lay there till morning, 


when they could discover their situation. | 


To their great joy, it rested securely on 
the bottom, and all of them fairly worn 
out with their long row, flung themselves 


17 


in slumber at the bottom of their little 
craft—and Clarence, midst all the dan- 
gers of his situation, had pleasant dreams. 
He thought he was once more at home. 
summer breeze sighing 
through the beautiful trees. He saw 
them waving their green arms around in 
the warm air—but hark ! is that noise he 


hears the sighing of a pleasant breeze ? 


or is it the waking up of the old ocean 


from its deep slumber ? 


on the floor of the boat, and then for the 


first time, Clarence found an opportunity | 


to ask the 
down to them, as it were, from the clouds, 
who, and what he was. 

He told them he had 


don, as mate of a fine 


sailed from Lon- 


foundered in a heavy gale, and gone 


down with all on board, except himself. 


He had 


after being two days and nights in her, 


clung to a floating boat, 


strange man who had come | 


Is the motion 
he feels the rocking of his little brig? or 
is it the fierce bounding of his boat as she 


springs from billow to billow? There is 


a fierce rush of advancing waters. He 


opens his eyes, there passing slowly over 


ship, which had | 


and 
| 


his head is a huge, knotted rope ; instinct- 
ively he throws his hands wildly up, and 
clutches it in his grasp. He hears a crash, 
and a fearful shriek rings in his ears. 


He scrambles up swiftly through a net 


| . . 
'work of ropes, and standing up at last, 


she had drifted on to the island they had | 


just left. He had constructed 


sleeping place in the boughs of the tree, 


a poor 


from which he had discovered the boys, 
and had lead a life of misery, being per- | 


secuted by the natives whenever he met | rope suddenly tightens : 
| 


them. 


sees before him the long level deck of a 


large ship. He rushes wildly aft, crying 


out, “ My brother! my brother!” 


He had given up all hope of being | 


taken off, as 
that out of the way place: consequently, 
he was almost mad with joy, when the 
boys had told him of a vessel being on 
the island. “ But 
“how are my bright hopes destroyed ! far 
out to sea in this little boat,—O, I shall 


never see my dear England more wy 


now alas,” 


never, 
The be vs were deeply affected by this 
mournful tale, 


her claims, which had been so long neg- 


vessels hardly ever came to | 
among them, 


says he, | 
: } 
more dead than 


but tired nature asserted | 





He seizes a long rope, and flings it 


The 


some one has 


with all his strength, far out astern. 


seized it. “Help! help!” he cries. A 
number of sailors, who had been ter- 
ror-struck at his sudden appearance 


now rush to his aid, and 
| pull in the long rope, at the end of which 
| something is struggling fearfully for life. 
They soon reach the end, and Clarence, 
sees the 


alive, golden 


hair of his brother Jules sweeping back 


from his pale brow, as he is slowly drawn 
up the side of the vessel. 

There is warm blood in him yet. He 
has been too short a time in the water to 
stop the beatings of his kind heart, and 
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Clarence, almost wild with joy, sees the 
color faintly come back into his white 
cheeks, from which it had been driven by 
the cold waters, and hears his loved voice 
once more pronounce his name. But 
the poor man who had been with them, 
had gone down in the vast waters, “ Un- 
knelled, uncoffined, and unknown.” 

A breeze had sprung up while they 
were asleep; but they had still slum- 
bered. Their little bark had sprung 
madly from wave to wave, but it wakened 


them not. A large ship pressing rapidly 


through the foaming seas, had crossed 
their track, and struck their boat, send- 
ing Jules and the man into the deep 
waters. The man must have sunk in- 
stantly, as they supposed the boat passed 
under the vessel; but Jules, while strug- 
gling with all his might in the wake of 


the ship, suddenly felt something drawing 
across his body ;* with the energy of de- 
spair, he seized it in a grasp which could 
not be shaken off, and was thus saved a 
terrible death. Clarence had seized the 
rigging of the bowsprit as it was passing 
over his head, and thus the two brothers 
miraculously escaped a dreadful fate. But 
they shed many tears for the loss of the 
poor man who had been so kind to them, 
and who was now sleeping many fathoms 
low in the deep ocean. 

The captain of the ship was very kind 
to them. He gave them dry clothes, and 
a good berth in which they were both 
soon sleeping soundly, after thanking 
God for their wonderful escape. 

But what about their Father, and the 
pretty brig all this time? The little 
“ Spray ” was riding at her anchor, in 
the smooth and silent bay, but their 
anxious captain, with his crew, were 


|the green woods. 


THE SAILOR BOYS. 


searching all over the island for his lost 
boys, and sounding their names through 
But no one could 
they find ; and sad and dispirited, Captain 
Fay returned aboard his vessel with the 
sorrowful conviction growing upon his 
mind, that he had lost his dear sons for- 
ever. He slept none that night, and 
went on deck in the grey dawn of the 
morning to scan again the horizon, and 
see if there was any news of his lost 
boys. As he was leaning against the 
shrouds, looking sadly at the opening 
through which he had come so joyfully 
the day before with his happy boys, he 
saw a large ship suddenly dash by the 
opening, and then luff gracefully into the 
wind, the spray flying from her bow, and 
her white sails fluttering like the wings 
of a bird. Surprised at her sudden ap- 
pearance, Captain Fay watched her 
closely, and soon saw a boat lowered, and 
then, (could he believe his eyes,) two 
boys jumped into it, as like to Clarence 
and Jules as could be. He almost held 
his breath, as the boat shoved off and 
neared his vessel, but as she neared him 
the eye of a parent could no longer be 
deceived, and unable to restrain the joyful 
flow of feeling, he sprang up the shrouds, 
waved his hat, and gave three rousing 
cheers of welcome. The crew tumbled 
up deck, thinking the natives must have 
made an attack on their vessel, and they 
arrived just as the happy father was hold- 
ing both his returned sons in a glad em- 
brace. 


NEVER trouble another for what you 
can do yourself. 
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MY FIRST FISHING FROLIC. 


Clinton, Mass., Feb. 17, 1853. 
Mr. FoRRESTER : — 

I received the January No. of your 
“ Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine,” and was 
much interested in it. I wish you great 
success among the “little folks,” and now 
if you wish “ Timotheus” as an occa- 
sional contributor, here’s my “ hand.” I 
will first try my skill in poetry. 


WHEN a boy some six years old, 
To fish I thought was fun ; 

So leave I asked of Pa and Ma, 
To angle in the sun. 


They gave me leave, and out I went 
To borrow pole and line ; 

But every boy would taunting say, 
“You’re small ; you shan’t have mine.” 


But, thought I, I’ll make my tools, 
With little sister’s aid ; 

So on the threshold down we sat, 
And thread began to braid. 


Said I, “ My Sis, you braid the while 
I get a pin and bend, 

To make a hook, so cute and nice, 
And tie it on the end.” 


Then I'll take a sunflower stalk, 
And crop its seedy top ; 

"T will make as neat a fishing pole, 
As any boy has got. 


On the bank we soon were set, 
In fashion like “ Chinese ;” 
So fearful lest the fish would run, 
We scarcely dared to breathe. 


For in the silvery stream we saw, 
A host of shining fish ; 

“Now, Netty, hold my hat,” said I, 
“And I will fill your dish.” 


So, — carefully —I dropp’d my hook, 
Among the silvery crew; 

And dodge they did like darts each way, 
As though a stone I threw. 


Then Netty said, (as in my face, 
She cast her cunning look,) 

“Willie! I know the fish won't bite, 
Unless you bait your hook.” 


Said I, “ O! whip the little imps, 
I’ll hook them if they ’Il not ; 

For sure ’t will make no odds with them, 
If once they ’re fairly caught.” 


“But, Nett,” said I, “I guess you’re right, 
For see, how quick they scud ; 

And sure they bunt against the roots, 
And fill their eyes with mud. 


“* What can I get to suit their taste, 
For bait, what can be found ?” 

Said she, “A hopper-grass will do, 
And here are lots around.” 


Now being rigged with fishing tools,| But when I tried to catch the imps, 


I for the brook did start ; 
With little Netty by my side, 
I tripped most “desperate smart.” 





They ’d hop like “ Kangaroos ; ” 
So then I took my fishing line, 
And tried the slipper-noose. 














80 THE ARABIAN MISER. 


But all my wiles had no effect, 
5 

At once they’d hop a rod; 
Until at last one’s wiry leg, 


THE ARABIAN MISER. 


A MISER of Kufa hearing that there 


Was tangled in some pod. ‘was a celebrated miser at Bassora, to 
whom all others might go to school, re- 

So then I caught the hopping bug, lsolved to go and take lessons of him. 
And placed him on my hook ; | He went, and told him why he was come. 
Then on him spat as fishers do, | « Thou art welcome,” said he of Bassora : 
And dropp’d it in the brook. “we will now go to the market to make 


| purchases.” 


The fish w sir silvery sides, . 
The fish would turn their silvery si They went to the baker, “ Hast thou 


And cast a wishful eye ; 9 
And cast ¢ ye) good bread ?” 


n because the line was there . 
on ; ; : “At your service, gentlemen, fresh and 


They dared not venture nigh. lita: ain titi? 

“Thou seest,” said he of Bassora to 
‘him of Kufa, “ that butter is better than 
bread, which is compared to it, and we 


shall do better to get butter.” 


At length, a Tortoise spied the bait, 
From out his rootish bower ; 
And walked majestic forth to eat, 


As though ’t was dinner hour. oe 
They went to the butter seller, and 


asked if he had good butter. “At your 


Seized with fear, I dropp’d my pole, 3 
service, butter fresh and sweet as the 


And Netty loudly screamed ; | 
On tiptoe then we fled for home, 
With wings it almost seemed. ‘Thou hearest,” said the host, “ the 
best butter is compared with oil, which 
Quite out of breath we reached the house, | must be far preferable.” 


nicest oil of olives.” 


But Netty first begun, They went to the oil merchant. “Hast 
To tell our mother, I had owned, thou good oil ? ” 
That fishing was not fun. “ The very best, bright and clear as 


TIMOTHEUS. water.” 

“Ho! ho!” cried he of Bassora to 

shdineidiskatibediantinitinpmipen him of Kufa, “then water is the best 

diet of all; I have a whole tub-full of it 

“Look up!” exclaimed the captain | at home, with which I will entertain thee 
of a vessel, as his boy grew dizzy while | nobly.” 

gazing from the topmast —“ Look up!”| And, in fact, he set nothing but water 

The boy looked up, and returned in| before his guest; since water was better 

safety. Young man, look up, and you | than oil, oil than butter, and butter than 

will succeed. Never look down and|bread. “God be praised!” said the 

despair. Leave dangers uncared for, and} miser of Kufa, “I have not made my 

push on. If you falter, you lose. Look | journey in vain, but have learned some- 

up, do right, and trust in God. | thing of value.” — Literary Souvenir. 
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SAYINGS FROM FRANCIS FORRESTER’S PORTFOLIO. 





SAYINGS FROM FRANCIS FORRESTER’S PORTFOLIO. 


Aras! Alas! My portfolio has lost its 
portliness. It no longer looks like my 
good Grandmother’s rag bag, full and 
plump. It rather resembles that old pair | 
of bellows which young Sawney once) 
cut open to see where the wind came | 
from : it is flat and empty. Fine business | 
truly. Somebody must have been steal- 
ing all my sayings. I have heard of per- 
sons stealing Bibles and every thing else, | 
but I never did hear of the robbery of 
Wonder if| 


they did n’t mistake my sayings for bank 


an Editor’s portfolio before. 
notes! Well, I hope they will read 
The | 


rogues are not past hope, or they would 


them, for they may be benefited. 





have stolen portfolio and all. 

But what shall I do for a saying? May | 
be they have left onein the folds. That’s a | 
capital suggestion. I’ll look! Yes, here | 
is one — just one, away down in the cor- | 
O dear. 
My readers have all read it | 


ner of the pocket. It’s a very | 
old saying. 
before. But since it is the only one, I’il| 


print it. Here it is: 


HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 


This saying has been proved true ten 
thousand times ten thousand times. | 
Though, they do say that in Russia hon-| 
esty is bad policy, because every body is | 
so dishonest that when an honest man | 
does appear every body turns against | 





him, just as the geese in the fable all 
pecked at the foolish goose who adorned | 
Stl, I 
have so much faith in honesty that I be- | 


himself in peacock’s feathers. 
lieve it is the best policy in Russia or 
any where else. The boy, girl, man, or 
woman, who is honest, and true, and sin- | 
6 


cere, is sure to come out better in the 
end, than he who seeks to prosper by 
being dishonest and false hearted. 

Did you ever 
hear of THOMAS 
CHATTERTON ? 
Be is often called 
the unfortunate 
Chatterton. Here 
is his portrait. 
He was indeed 
unfortunat>. But 
it was chiefly be- 





cause he began 
his career by an act of dishonesty. Let 
me tell you his history. 

He was born at Bristol a hundred 
years ago. His parents were quite poor; 
but his talents were very remarkable. 
Unhappily he conceived the idea of 
writing poems in the style and after the 
manner of the poets of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and instead of calling them his own 
to pretend that he had copied them from 
some old parchments found in a chest 
over the chapel on the north sidejof Rad- 
cliffe church. What put this idea into 
his head I cannot say. Perhaps he 
thought the poems would deceive the 
public. They would consider them very 
fine, and then by coming out as their real 
author he might suddenly find himself 
famous. 

At first his plan promised to succeed. 
His poems had great merit and their style 
was antiquated. But very soon the crit- 
ics proved that they contained words not 
in use so long before, and that they 
alluded to recent events. So of course 
they called the poems an imposture, 











82 THE TWO BROTHERS. 





and looked upon Thomas Chatterton as , 
a eae | THE TWO BROTHERS. 

Full of ambition he went to London. 
But while his genius was not denied, his 
imposture was not forgotten, and the 
learned men of that day failed to encour- 
age him. Then the poor boy’s spirit grew 
sad. Having spent all his money he shut 
himself up in his chamber where he was 
found dead. It was thought he had taken 
some kind of poison. His body was put 
into a shell and buried in the grave yard 
of the Shoe lane almshouse. 

Thus perished, in his eighteenth year, 
an unfortunate boy who might have been 
an ornament to mankind. Had he 
adopted truth for his policy instead of 
falsehood, he would have found friends. 
His singular genius would have triumphed 
over all the difficulties of poverty and in- 
stead of being remembered as the unhap- 
py and unfortunate Chatterton, he would 
have had a lofty niche in the temple of 
fame, and his name honored for ages. 
Learn, then, that always, every where, in 
every case, honesty, in which I include 
the idea of truthfulness and sincerity, is 
the best policy. 




















AMONG the towers of the Rhine, are 
two groups of towers and turrets called 
the “ Two Brothers.” Below them is 
the convent of Bornhofen, a celebrated 
shrine for the pilgrims of the Rhine. 
According to the legend, these two cas- 
tles were built and inhabited by two 
wealthy brothers ; their only sister, who 
was blind, founded three shrines to the 
glory of God. The two brothers were 
to divide their patrimony with their 
blind sister ; but they took advantage of 
her blindness, and cheated her. Their 
money was measured out in bushels, and 
whenever the sister’s turn came to re- 
ceive a bushelful, the brothers turned the 
measure upside down, covered the bot- 
tom with gold pieces, and told the sister 
to feel that the measure was full and all 
was just. In this way the sister was 
wronged out of her inheritance. But the 
brothers soon quarreled about their ill- 
gotten gains, and lived in strife and con- 
test. 

Once they agreed to spend a day 
at the chase; they were to start early, 
and he who woke first was to wake the 
other. The one who was first up came 
to the castle of the other, and, finding it 
still shut, shot an arrow at the window 
to awake his brother. In this instant the 
brother appeared at the window, and 
received the fatal arrow in his heart; he 
fell dead; and the unintentional fratri- 


Tue Duke of Wellington, at a kind 
of semi-public dinner, being toasted by a 
foreign gentleman, and highly compli- 
mented for the battle of Waterloo, re- 
sponded as _ follows :—‘ Gentlemen, 


Waterloo was a smash — a great smash,” cide, in the anguish of his soul, made a 
—and sat down. His eulogist was quite} pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
astonished at his emphasis and brevity.|there died. The patrimony of both of 
The Duke disliked fulsome complimen-| them fell into strangers’ hands, and Heavy- 
tary allusions to his great achieve-|enthus punished the deceivers of a blind 


ments. sister. 
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LITTLE 


Mrs. HARVEY was irritated, and more 
than usually unkind and unjust; and she 
had common sense enough to feel it very 
soon. But her compunctions were not 


strong enough to produce any other 


result than a resolution to let Maggie | 


alone. And to this purpose, for a long 











MAGGIE-* 


“Well, Maggie, if you are such a 
dreadful sinner, I don’t know what will 


1” 


become of the rest of us, I am sure! 


“The Saviour wants you to come to 
him and be saved, dear sister,” was the 
simple reply. 

“T would, if I knew how,” returned 
the “Can you teach 





time, she strictly adhered. young woman. 
Although this disagreeable affair occa-| me, Maggie 9” 
sioned Margaret a flood of tears when | Margaret looked earnestly into her 
she was alone, the effect was beneficial.| sister’s face, but she saw no evidence 
The ice was broken, and she could now | that the words were spoken insincerely, 
speak, though not without painful embar- and she exclaimed with childish surprise, 
rassment, to some of her brothers and | « 7 teach you! O, Susan!” 
sisters upon the all-important subject.| «Yes, you, dear. You are older in 
With her sister Susan she felt most free-| such matters than I am.” 
dom ; for Susan was more seriously! «Miss Ellsworth can teach you; and 
inclined, and seemed less disposed to} so could I, only I am such a little girl, 
consider her peculiar feelings childish! and you know so much more than I do 
and transient. | about other things, it would not seem 
“You are a good little soul, and) right. But it is very easy. Any body 
said | can understand it.” 
The school-bell now rang, and Marga- 
alone together. ret bounded away to the pleasant scene 
“OQ, don’t say that, Susan. You can-|of her daily employment, leaving her 
not see my heart. I never knew how | stati te inom weiietionn 
wicked my heart was, till since I trust}! Sysan was the second on the list of 
I have become pious, as you call it.” 'the Harvey children, and had attained 
“ Why, you little innocent thing, what| jer twenty-fourth year without ever 
did you ever do in your whole life, that | having been brought under any imme- 
was wang?" diate religious influence. She was a girl 
te never did any thing in my whole of good mind and an extremely happy 
life that was right, unless I have truly | temper, and consequently a general 
repented of my sins,” replied the child) favorite in the family. To the whole 
seriously. | : 


always was, pious or not pious,” 
’ . 
Susan at one time, when they were} 


| domestic circle she was fondly attached, 

A more learned theologian would have | pyt Margaret was (as she sportively 
expressed it differently ; still she was | declared) her idol; and when she saw 
hot incorrect, and her sister, compre-| the face of her little pet wear an expres- 
hending her meaning, said — 


‘sion of pensiveness, almost of sorrow, 
'her kind heart was touched. She knew 


* Continued from page 64. 
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that Margaret, though guileless and pure | people about it, lest I should do harm 
hearted to her view, was mourning over | instead of good.” 
her sins, and she felt as she said: “If she| “There may be some danger, but, 
has cause of sorrow, what will become of Margaret, God will give you his Holy 
the rest of us?” | Spirit to teach and guide you, if you ask 
Meanwhile, Margaret’s hope was é¢on-| him for it.” 
stantly growing stronger, steadier, and | “T will ask for it—I do ask for it 
brighter. She was each day gaining| every day,”— and the child’s face bright- 
more confidence in the grace which she | ened with a look of pure, holy faith — 
felt that God had given her, and at the | “and sometimes I feel as if I almost know 
same time feeling more and more deeply | he will not let me do any harm, if I try 
her dependence upon him, and her ina- to do good.” 
bility to do or be any thing good without! 0, what a gush of grateful happiness 
the aid and instruction of the Holy | thrilled through Miss Ellsworth’s heart, 
Spirit. Miss Ellsworth labored faith-| as she heard these words from the lips 
fully to impress her mind with a sense | of her beloved pupil. 
of her responsibility and the solemn| ‘“ What an easy thing it is for a child 
obligation she was under to do all in her| to trust in the Lord!” she said to herself. 
power for the advancement of the glory} The summer passed away — that mem- 
of Him who had done so much for her. | orable summer—and Miss Ellsworth’s 
“But I am only a little girl,” she! school closed. It was a sad time for 
would sometimes say. little Maggie; for her excellent teacher, 
“True, my dear, and much of modest} to whom she owed such a debt of love, 
deference for the wishes and opinions of | must now leave her, and she would have 
others is becoming. But this must not! no one to counsel and advise her—no 
go too far. God has not brought you) one to understand and sympathize in her 
out of darkness into the light of truth,| feelings. True, there were Christian 
to have you sit quietly down without! people all around her; but she was a 
attempting to do any thing for him.|diffident, retiring child, and was but 
There is a great work to do. Millions! littke known or noticed among them. 
of precious souls are madly hasteningon| Poor girl! she watched the stage- 
in the road to death; and shall we, even coach that was carrying away her dear 
the least of us, in whose mind the lamp | friend, till it passed round a corner out 
of Divine truth glimmers, look calmnly | of her sight, and then went and laid her 


on without putting forth an effort to|head in Susan’s lap, and wept freely. 
| At length she started suddenly up, and 





save them?” 
“Tam sure,” she would reply, “I do! exclaimed — 

pity every one who has not God for a} “Susan, what do you think of my 

friend. It is a dreadful thing, and I} conduct ?” 

would be glad to have all the world love) “Think of your conduct! Why, my 

the Saviour; but I am so”young, and so child, I think you grieve very much at 

ignorant, I am almost afraid to try to tell | losing your dear friend, Miss Ellsworth ; 
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but I think you will learn to do without | 


her by-and-by.” 


“Yes, I know it, but that is not all.) 
I think I have been very wicked to be | 
so unwilling to have her go. She has | 
told me many a time, I must learn to | 


submit cheerfully to all 


dences; and I am sure this is one of| 


them.” 


A tear came into Susan’s eye, but she | 
said nothing, and the little girl con-| 
' “ : : 
tinued, “You must not think, Susan, 


I do | 


hope I am one, but a very little, weak | 


that I am as good as all Christians. 


one, and if you should judge them all by 
me, you would have a very bad opinion 
of them. You won’t— will you 

“Tam going to try to be one myself, 
Maggie,” replied Susan, rather hesi- | 


9» 


tatingly. 

“Q do! dear Susan. I shall be so 
happy, and so will you, too.” 

“T know I shall never be happy until | 
I do give myself up to the Saviour ; and | 
shall I tell you, my little sister, what it | 
is has taught me this ?” 

She paused, but Margaret’s half con- 
sciousness prevented her from replying, | 
and she continued, “I do not ‘wish to 
flatter you, Maggie; but you are a little | 
diffident girl, and it may encourage you, 
if I tell you that your consistent Christ- 
ian conduct has inspired me with a 
deeper respect for religion than all the 
sermons I ever heard in my life.” 

“Don’t say it, Susan. I have done 
nothing compared with what I might 
have done, and ought to have done.” 


“Years ago, before you were born, | 
Maggie, I was conscious that I needed | will not take the smallest slight at the 
something I did not possess, to make me|hand of those who have done them 
happy. I felt a restless longing for I| the greatest kindness. 


God’s_ provi- | 


knew not what. There seemed to be a 
vacant place in my heart, that nothing 
could fill. But now I think I see that 
the love of God and his people is just 
what I require to fill me with content- 
ment and peace.” 

Margaret’s heart was too full of joy to 
allow her to speak, but her face was 
radiant with unspeakable satisfaction. 

From this time forth there was a 
new bond of union between the sisters, 
and they loved each other with a double 
affection. 


THE MONKEY. 


Look now at his odd grimaces, 
Saw you e’er such comic faces ? 
Now like learned judge sedate, 
Now with nonsense in his pate. 


Look now at him. Slily peep, 
He pretends he is asleep — 
Fast asleep upon his bed, 


With his arm beneath his head. 


Ha! he is not half asleep, 

See, he slily takes a peep! 
Monkey, though your eyes are shut, 
You could see this little nut. 


There the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as e’er he can: 
Now, good bye, you funny fellow, 
Nature’s primest Punchinello ! 


Ir is a base temper in mankind, that 
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THE STORY OF RALPH RANDOLPH.*, 


HitHErTO, Ralph’s life had passed in | wind will sometimes break in a gale, and 
quiet scenes, remote from the temptations | let the kite dash off, and fall broken and 
of large cities. Carefully instructed by|torn to the ground. It is often so with 
his pious mother, he had grown up, dur-| boys. Their good purposes are strong 
ing her life time, in the ways of youthful | enough to keep them from being bad in 
piety. Since her death, he had main-|a quiet little village, where they enjoy 
tained his integrity. And, now that he| the care and advice of kind and watch- 
found himself in new circumstances| ful friends. But, when left unaided in 
among entire strangers, and with no/the stir and wickedness of a large city, 
friend to give him counsel, he determined | their good purposes break, like the kite 
to hold fast to whatever was right and/| string, and they fall into sins, crimes, and 
true. ruin. We shall now see, whether young 

The boy, who owns a kite knows that} Ralph’s principles were strong enough to 
the string which holds it in a moderate! hold him firm and true in the busy, bust- 
ling city. 

The lady, his mistress, was very kind 








* Continued from page 60. 
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to him. She employed him to answer | little fellow alone, and don’t be so cow- 
the door bell, to wait at table, and to run ardly as to strike him again !” 


on errands. 


She introduced him to a' 


Then, turning to the little boy he 


flourishing Sunday School; and placed adjusted his cap, and wiping the blood 


him under the care of acompetent teach-| from his face with his handkerchief, he 


er who kept an evening school. 


occupied, Ralph’s time passed rapidly | 


Thus | pushed him through the crowd and said: 


“‘ Now, my little fellow, run home as 


and pleasantly enough. He was very at-| hard as you can!” 


tentive to the lady’s wishes; very studi-| 
ous at school; and he also read diligently 
every spare moment, in the books of his | /soon out of sight. 


mistress’ library. He was thus in a fair! 


The boy, glad of this deliverance, 
|scampered away in great haste: and was 
But Ralph did not 


(escape so ez isily. His bold and decided 


way to be something more than a servant | /manner had taken the other boys by sur- 


lad: for any boy, who acts as Ralph was | prise; and they had gazed on him in 


doing, is sure to be noticed, and to rise | stupid amazement during this transaction. 


from his obscurity. 


One day at the close of the first au- 


tumn of his residence in the West, Ralph’s 
mistress sent him on some business to a 


store on the bank of the river. After! 
doing his errand, he observed a crowd of | 


boys on a wharf. 
much excited and were making a great} 
outcry. 
osity, Ralph ran to see what was going | 
on. Arriving at the spot, he saw a great, 


Yielding to an impulse of curl: | 


rough looking urchin, cruelly beating a| 


small, pale faced boy. The crowd, com- 


posed of low and vulgar boys, were urg-| 


ing the big one on. 

“ Give it to him! Give it to him, Bill. 
He’s one of the genteel chickens that 
look down on us poor uns.” 

Ralph had a brave heart, and the sight 
before him overcame his prudence. 
Without pausing to reflect, he rushed | 
through the crowd; pushing aside the | 
big boy, he planted himself between him 
and his little victim, saying: 


“Shame on you to strike a boy so 
much smaller than yourself! 


They appeared to be, 


| a 
| words and phrases in his ears, and ap- 


Let the 


But they soon recovered from their aston- 
ishment and turning to Ralph, exclaimed 
in boisterous tones: 

“ Who are you? Whatdo you do here 
‘meddling with our matters Mister Med- 


| 
| « 
| 


dlesome ?” 

Then, some of them set up a shrill 
whistle; others cried, “ Give it to him 
‘now, Bill!” while some of the rest shout- 
‘ed, “ Hustle him! Hustle him! Give 
him a dose;” with similar expressions, 
most of which I should be sorry to write 


9? 


‘on these pages. 

Ralph hardly knew how to act. He 
had not thought of being brought into 
The confusion of voices was 


this strait. 
too great for him to make himself heard. 
|To get away seemed impossible, for the 
boys hemmed him in. So, he merely 
stood upon the defensive, retreating a 
step or two, when necessary to ayoid a 





‘blow. This encouraged his assailants. 
|They crowded upon him, hustled him, 


struck him, shouted all manner of vile 


peared determined to push him to 


extremities. 
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Ralph felt resolved not to fight. He | 
therefore directed his attention in search | 
of some way to escape. With this inten- | 


tion, he gave a sudden leap backwards.| vinced the magistrate. 
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This was indeed a serious affair. How- 
ever, he told his story in a plain straight 
forward manner. It ought to have con- 

i But the facts 


But, being near the edge of the wharf, he | were against him. No one appeared in 


leaped too far and fell with a heavy 
splash into the river. 

This mishap fairly frightened his assail- 
ants; and they ran away in every direc- 
tion. Poor Ralph must have perished, 
for he had fallen upon his back and was 
made nearly senseless by his sudden 
immersion, but for a man in a boat who 
witnessed his fall, and hastened to his 
rescue. 

The uproar on the wharf had attracted 
the attention of a policeman, who was 
hurrying to stop the melee, just as Ralph 
fell. When, therefore, Ralph was brought 
ashore, wet and dripping and_ had 
recovered his senses, which he did ina 
few minutes, the policeman, without any 
inquiry, took him by the collar and said : 

‘You must come with me, my boy. 
I’ll put you where you won’t have a 
chance to get another ducking very 
soon.” 

So poor Ralph, shivering with the cold, 
for it was a sharp chilly day, was led 
away to the station house. There, he 
dried his clothes before a stove: but all 
his explanations of the cause of his being 
in that fuss were in vain. The police- 
man had seen the row, had heard the 
uproar, had made him a prisoner on the 
spot. The officers judged him, therefore, 
to be a fit candidate for the House of 
Correction. They kept him at the 
station house until the next morning ; 
when, to his great grief, he was conducted 
into the Police Court to answer for his 
part in the row on the wharf. 


his behalf; owing to a false‘ delicacy, he 
refused to give the name of the lady with 
whom he lived, and whose testimony to 
his previous good character would have 
saved him. The court believed him to 
be one of those bad boys who infested 
the city; and he was sentenced to a 
week’s confinement in the House of 
Correction. 

With a bursting heart, the unhappy 
boy suffered himself to be conveyed to 
prison. Yet, he was comforted by the 
thought that he was suffering unjustly. 
Still, it was a disgraceful thing to be sent 
to such a place. He would be considered 
guilty by the public. Perhaps his mis- 
tress also, might refuse to believe his 
story, and turn him out of doors What 
could he do in that case? He could not 
tell. Poor lad! It was a dark night 
around him; and he dared not allow 
himself to think of what might be before 
him. 

I have said that Ralph was a praying 
boy. He did not forget to pray on this 
occasion, I assure you. For no sooner 
was he within the walls of his prison, 
than he sought ~out a retired corner in 
which he lifted up his heart, and told his 
Heavenly Father all his sorrows. After 
this prayer he felt better. 

But pis troubles were not yet past. 
He began to be oppressed with headache. 
His appetite left him. His skin felt dry 
and his blood hot. His eyes grew dull 
and heavy. His plunge into the dock, 
and the absence of proper treatment at 
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the police office had given him a cold. 
The cold was succeeded by a fever, and 
the poor lad grew very sick. 


| will.” 
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“Yes ma’am,” replied Nelly, “ that I 
And she hurried away, muttering 
about the injustice of putting such a nice 


Sut where was his mistress all this | boy as Ralph Randolph in prison, while 


time ? Had she so little interest in him 
as not to care what became of him ? No! 
She really liked Ralph; and was very 
much troubled at his disappearance. She 
had set inquiries on foot in every direc- 
tion ; but, not thinking of the police, she 
had made no application to its officers. 
After much fruitless search, she caused 
an advertisement to be prepared, des- 
cribing his person and offering a reward 
for his discovery. Just as she was about 
to send it to the printer, a friend, who 
was interested in her protege, called with 


a police report in which was this item: 
“A boy, calling himself Ralph Randolph, 
was brought up for riotous behavior and 


, 
- 


sentenced toa week’s confinement in the 


House of Correction.” 

‘Ralph in the House of Correction ! 
Impossible! There must be some mistake 
about it!” exclaimed the astonished 
lady. 

She then examined the report. The 
fact was there, and could not be denied. 
“ Well,” she observed, “ it may be that 
Ralph is in prison; but if so, he is there 
through some mistake. Riotous behavior 
indeed! Who that knows him can 
believe that that meek obedient boy has 


been riotous. I won’t believe it until I 


must !” 
She then rung the bell. 
appeared, to whom she said : 
“ Nelly! 
Ralph in the House of Correction! I 
must go and see him. Will you step 
Drivem’s and order a hack 


A servant 


to 
directly re 


over 


so many graceless, little vagabonds went 
about untouched. 

The hack was soon at the door. 
lady stepped in, saying to the driver. 

“To the House of Correction, John!” 

John touched his hat and said, “ Yes 
ma’am !” 

In a few minutes the hack stopped at 
the prison door. The lady sent in her 
name. ‘The keeper appeared. He sus- 
tained the statements of the police report 
and added : 

“But the poor boy is very sick mad- 
am! He’s got a fever!” 

Upon hearing this, Ralph’s mistress was 
quite distressed. She went into the sick 
room, and there she found the lad tossing 
about in all the delirium of a high fever. 
Pausing a moment to reflect, she soon 
formed a plan of action. Leaving the 
| prison, she hurried to the magistrate who 
had sentenced Ralph, and by whom she 
was well known. Upon hearing her 
statement of Ralph’s character and con- 
dition, he gave her an order for his re- 
lease. Then driving home, she ordered 
her servants to take a feather bed, and 
‘some bed covering in the hack, and to go 
to the house, in company with her family 
physician, and to bring the sick boy home 
under the doctor’s supervision. 

These orders were promptly executed ; 
land in an hour, Ralph was laying. in a 


The 





They have got our boy|comfortable chamber, and waited upon 
| with the most tender care. 


With such kind treatment and the 
blessing of God, his fever was subdued 
after a few days. In a week, he was 
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sufficiently recovered to sit up and con-| would have sufficed to rescue the abused 
verse. It was then, that the minister,|boy. But your impulse was a noble one, 
whose church Ralph attended, called to|/and I cannot censure you much. Only 
att let this case teach you how to act 
=~ = wy ie > hereafter.” 
<> He also told him that he erred 
at the police court in not giving 
the name of the lady, his mistress. 
“ It is always best to be frank and 
full in our statements,” added he, 
“when we fall into evil circum- 
stances that appear to be against 
us.” 

To all this Ralph assented and 
promised to be more guarded 
henceforth. The minister then 
had much pleasant talk with him 
about the Saviour, and having 
commended him to God in prayer 
he took his departure. 

Ralph was very happy when 
he found that his mistress placed 
full confidence in his statements. 
_ 5 He owed this to his previous good 
behavior. Had he been an evil 

disposed boy, she would have 
doubted hig word. But he had 
always been so truthful, quiet, and 





well behaved, she would not 
see him. Seated beside him, while his| allow herself to question his story at all. 
nurse leaned on the back of his chair,|} This confidence in his character was a 
this good man drew from him the story| source of very great pleasure to him, 
of the affair on the wharf, which had led| and almost repaid him for the pain he 
him to become the inmate of a prison.| had suffered. 
After hearing his account of the matter,| Nothing remarkable now occurred in 
tle minister approved of his intentions,| Ralph’s history for nearly a year. He 
but pointed out his mistakes. | improved in his personal appearance, in 
“You mistook your duty,” said he;|knowledge, and in every other respect. 
“when you undertook to rescue the boy | His mistress gave him every opportunity 
yourself. You should have called upon | for self-improvement; and had serious 
a police officer, or on some gentleman | thoughts of providing him with the means 
near by, whose age and appearance |of procuring a collegiate education. But 
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her sudden death cut off all her plans 
and Ralph’s prospects. Finding himself 
thus thrown upon his own resources, he 
determined to imitate his departed father 
and to try his fortunes on the sea. 

With Ralph, to resolve was to do. So, 
packing up his clothes he shouldered his | 
trunk,* and took passage in the cars for | 
New York, firmly resolved to be a sailor. | 

His disasters and successes ; his adven- | 
tures and exploits in foreign lands, shall | 
be related hereafter. 


THE MOUSE TOWER.— A LEGEND. | 


As the traveller leaves the narrow val- | 


ley of the “ Castled Rhine,” he perceives | 
the old “Mouse Tower,” famed for its | 
story of the cruel Bishop Hatto. The | 
Bishop was known far and wide in the | 
valley of the Rhine for his severity and | 
cruelty toward his people. He was a | 
prelate of: unbounded wealth, that he had 
pressed out of the bones and sinews of | 
the simple peasants. With his riches he 
heaped up large quantities of corn, and 
then speculated in the staff of life. An 
evil day came, and the valley was visited | 
with a bitter famine; the peasants came 
to Bishop Hatto, and bought as long as 
they had money. 


But their stock was small, and soon 





ran out. 
with corn that would rescue them from 
death ; and thay came with humble pray- 


His granaries remained filled 


ers, and begged for a little to stay the | 
hunger of their wives and children. 

He called them lazy beggars, and bid 
them begone; but the keen pangs of 





* See cut at the beginning of this article. 


hunger at last turned their prayers into 
threats. He owned the tower in the 
center of the stream, and it had long 
been filled with corn, on account of its 
safety; to it he took refuge, and set fire 
to his well filled barns before the eyes of 
the starving peasants. 

But a speedy revenge followed him. 
The army of mice that had lived in 
plenty about his barns now swam the 
stream, and attacked the Tower. The 
Bishop called on the peasants for help; 
but, instead of lending aid, they bade the 
mice good speed in consuming his corn. 
When this was gone, they gnawed off his 
toe nails, and tormented him with all the 
tortures of purgatory; at last he fell 
asleep from sheer exhaustion, and the 
mice ate up the Bishop alive. The tower 
took the name of the ‘Mouse Tower,” 
and few pass it without thinking of the 
wicked Bishop Hatto and his richly 
deserved fate. 


THE HUNTER AND THE EAGLE. 


Ir is said a hunter was passing along 
one of our western prairies, and saw far 
above him a large eagle; he was very 
desirous of capturing such a noble bird, 
but his rifle could not throw a ball far 
enough to reach him. Having heard that 
could often be attracted by 
very bright, he took from his 


the eagle 
any thing 
side a hunting knife, which had a large 
bright blade, and as he held it high above 
his head, it glistened in the sunshine. At 
length the eagle, discerning it in the dis- 
tance, commenced flying toward it, and 
was pierced through the heart. 



























































Park, London, a plain looking sombre 
bird, a native of New Holland, called the 
brush turkey, whose habits of rearing its 
brood are among the most remarkable in 
the history of animal instincts. The 
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THE BRUSH TURKEY. 


THERE is in the gardens at Regent’s| scrap of vegetation being added to assist 


in the fermentation. 

When this pyramidical mound of 
green stuff has had sufficient time to 
heat, and when it is just at the proper 
temperature for hatching, the large eggs 


bird is a thorough chemist, and constructs | are inserted, not side by side, but planted 


for itself a patent incubator, on chemical 
principles, by which it hatches its eggs in 
a scientific manner, without the tedious | 
sitting to which other birds submit. 

It is not a very striking bird in its ap- 
pearance. The upper surface of the 
adult male’s wings and tail, is of a black- 
ish brown, at the base, going into silver 
gray at the ends. The skin of the head 
and neck is of a deep pink, verging on 
red, and thinly sprinkled with short din- 
gy hair. The wattle is of a bright yellow, 
shading off into red. In size, it is nearly 
that of a turkey. 

In general habits, this bird is nothing 
remarkable ; it is in the re-production of 
the species that its anomalous proceedings 
are manifested. It is a believer in fer- 
mentation and co-operation, for when the 
breeding season arrives, a number of 
birds enter into partnership, and collect 
a huge heap of vegetable matter, which 
is allowed to ferment, till it forms a hot 
bed. Several weeks are patiently 
employed in forming this heap ; but when 
once formed, it does duty for several 
years, new matter being added at the top 
as that beneath rots away. In collecting, 
the birds use only the foot; the bill is not 
used at all. The surface of the ground 
surrounding the hot bed is thus cleared 
of every leaf and blade of grass, every 








at regular intervals from each other, 
and stuck into the fusty, smoking heap 
perfectly upright, the large end down- 
ward, and at an arm’s length below the 
surface. They are then covered up, and 
left till hatched. Whether the chickens 
have to fight their way through the warm 
“artificial mother,” or whether, the 
females remain in the neighborhood, 
to assist them, is a question not yet set- 
tled. There is no doubt, however, that 
in either case, nature has provided for 
the safety of the young, and that all its 
instincts are adapted to the circumstan- 
ces of its birth. 


“DONT CARE.” 


Otp Don’r Care isa murderer foul, 
And a murderer foul is he, — 

He beareth a halter in his hand, — 
And his stand is the gallows tree ; 

And slily he follows his victim on, 
Through high degree and low, 

And strangles him there, when least aware, 
And striketh the fatal blow — 

Hanging his victim high in air, 

A villain strong is Old Don’t Care! 


Krypness, like the gentle breath of 
Spring, melts the icy heart. 
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shut the 
door and 
keep out 


Dear me, 
how my 
poor old 





shoulders ache this windy weather! 
These bleak winds, which young‘ Mr. 
Marcu brings with him from the North 
Pole, don’t agree with old gentlemen of 
rheumatic tendencies. So Betty, you 
must keep up a bright fire in my study, 
and you Must be very careful not to 
leave my door open. If you don’t, Bet- 
ty, I shall—I shall — well, I shall do it 
myself, that’s all! 

Thus do I have to talk sometimes, now 
that this frisking, frolicsome Mr. March 
comes puffing and blowing along the 
streets, whirling the old snow out of the 
corners ; stirring up the dust into whirl- 
winds; driving it into one’s eyes, ears, 
nose, mouth, and pockets until he feels 
as if he had been rummaging among the 
cobwebs of some old church tower. And 
this same Mr. March comes stealing in 
like a thief at every hole, crevice, chink, 
and cranny in the house. Full of impu- 
dence, he bangs the shutters, whistles at 
one window, howls at another, plays all 
manner of pranks in the chimneys, and 
flies all over the house, chilling every one 
he meets with his harsh, cold breath. A 
saucy rogue is this Mr. March. And yet, 
somehow, I can’t help loving him in spite 
of his tricks; because he always wears a 





Berry !| bright, sunshiny face ; and he has a won- 
Betty! | drous way of painting roses on the cheeks 
of boys and girls. I'll venture a guess 


that the face, now peering on my chit- 
chat, is as rosy as little Miss Red Riding 


the cold !| Hood’s cloak, and the eyes as bright and 


sparkling as the finest diamonds in Queen 
Victoria’s crown; for buxom Mr. March 
has been kissing those cheeks and breath- 
ing life into those eyes. I love him for 
that, because I do like to have rosy 
And, 
then, I love him because he dries up the 
mud, puts that stern old fellow, Jack 
Frost, into a milder humor; and, above 


cheeked and bright eyed readers. 


all, because after a while, he always intro- 
duces his beautiful sister, blushing Miss 
Aprit. I wonder if the boys and girls 
who read this magazine, have as good an 
opinion of Mr. March as Francis For- 
rester ! 

But hark! Rat! tat, tat! Somebody’s 


coming to see me. Who can it be? 
Ah! my friend Mr. Rand. “How do 
you do, Sir? Take achair, Sir. I am 


I was just writ- 
Sf ou 
Yes, sir, to my 


very happy to see you. 
ing to my children,’ Sir. 
children.” 

“To your children, Mr. Forrester? I 
thought your children all lived at home 
with you,” replies my friend. 

“Very true, sir, two of them do: but 
then you know, J have a family consisting 
of perhaps TWENTY THOUSAND BOYS 
AND GIRLS, scattered all over America, 
from the British provinces to Texas.” 

“ Twenty thousand children ! Mr. For- 
rester! Why, that’s prodigious! as Paul 
Pry used to say.” 
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6s Prodigious or not, it’s true sir. [{I1 believe that I have got them right; and if I 

refer to the army of children who read nt yt — wap soecch spline eee 
rae ian’s enigma was Amos Lawrence. The answer 

my magazine to enigma first, by J. C. R., was Francis Forres- 

“Ho! Ho! I understand you now, | ter; to enigma second, was William Henry Har- 
sir. Yes! yes! you have a large family __ has — —e oan, wer Dee 
: - 7 ts iel Webster. William Williamson did not have 
indeed. And Iam come to talk with you| much of a teazer for me, for I got it out very 
about your magazine.” quick, and I will send you the answer. 

6 Well, sir, what about it?” War is what we all should hate. 

“Wie 3 end sew teother have pure Chin is what we could not do without. 

7? ’ ave? Chapped hands are very bad. 

chased it from Mr. Degen, and we want} Astarte is a Goddess too. 

A street is very wide you know. 

Hoosier is what the inhabitant of a certain 
| state is called. 
Well, I’m glad of it. Your brother is | The whole is Chat with Readers and Corres- 
the best printer in Boston, and he ’Il print | pondents. The answer to Conundrum first, was 


1t 7 : r ci SS ; , rl il. 
it just right. You know all about send-| nea Memes Pe Sar eres ae rere sewers 
. | will send you the answer to my enigma; it was 


ing it out, for you have had great experi-| Gjeason’s Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. 
ence in the line of periodical publishing; | I will also send you two more eiigmas. One of 


you to be its editor still!” 
“Bought my magazine, have you. 


and I know it will always be published 
in season, and no mistake — except the 
paper mill breaks down again — Mr 


Rand. I’m glad you have bought it —| 
You’ll make it, the very best Boys’ and| 
Girls’ Magazine in the world. Yes, I'll! 


edit it for you with pleasure.” 

“ Here is a budget of letters for you, 
Mr. Forrester.” 

“ A budget of letters,eh! From some 
of my children I suppose. Excuse me, 
Mr. Rand, I must examine my corres- 
pondence.” 

“ Well, good morning, Mr. Forrester,’ 
says my friend as he rises to leave. 

“Good morning, Mr. Rand — but, sir, 


, 


do n’t forget to shut the door, for young 


March is on the stairs, and he has a pique | 


against my rheumatism.” 

And now, for the correspondence. 
What is this? A letter from Master 
Wma. C. C. Macker. 

Wrentham, Feb. 20, 1853. 

Mr. Francis Forrester: —I have studied out 


the Enigmas, and two of the Conundrums, and} Wrentham friend. He is right about the 


which, I think, will be more of a teazer than 


William Williamson’s. 


I. 
I am composed of 27 letters. 
My 4, 11, 7, 27, 26, is a domestic animal. 
My 5, 7, 8, 17, is a metal. 
My 6, 20, 25, 23, 15, is a seat. 
My 138, 14, 8, 16, 22, 24, 17, 21, is a number. 
My 10, 8, 16, 1, 2, is a young person. 
My 12, 18, 19, to suit. 
My whole is the name of a book. 


ul. 
I am composed of 8 letters. 
My 2, 4, 3, 5, is something very useful. 
My 1,8, 6, 7,2, is a command. 
My 4, 8, 6, 7, 2, is a reptile. 
My whole is the name of a plant. 


I will also send you an Anecdote. It is called 
“the ugly boy and good dog.” 

A lady had a faithful dog and a favorite kitten. 
One day, an ugly boy took the kitten and threw 
it into the river, and but for the faithful dog it 
would have perished. The dog plunged into the 
water, and took thecat in his mouth, and brought 
it home. How much better is a good dog, than 
an ugly boy! Yours, 

Wu1um C. C. Macken. 


Quite an author, surely, is my little 
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enigmas, and quick witted, too; or he|THE WOLF, THE GOAT, AND THE 


would not have so readily solved the 
teazer of Master William Williamson. 

And this primly written letter is from 
my friend JULIAN, who is as neat asa 
new pin, I know by his writing, for it is 
without blot or erasure. Well done Ju- 
lian! Your solutions are all right. 


South Boston, Feb. 18, 1853. 


Frienp Forrester :—I perceive by the Febru- 
ary number, that you inserted my enigma, for 
which receive my most hearty thanks. I think 
I have found the answers to the enigmas and 
conundrums. Here they are: “‘ Francis Forres- 
ter,’ “William Henry Harrison,” ‘“ Daniel 
Webster,” “ Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing Room 
Companion,” and *“ Chat with Readers and Cor- 
respondents.” The answers to the conundrums, 
are ‘‘ Looking Glass,’ “ Pencil,” and * because 
he is made fast.” Inow enclose you another 
enigma. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 
My 15, 12, 9, 14, 5, 4, is often seen in the night. 
My 7, 8, 11, 11, children often play with. 
My 10, 3, 2, is worn on the head. 
My 6, 3, 7, 11, 8, isa fiction. 
My 1, 8, 7, 7,8, 9, 10, is what we ought always to 
keep. 
My 6, 3, 1,2, 13, 5, 4,1, 8, is what some men want 
My 6,5, 4, 9, 4, 14, 1, 1, is a place of defense. 
My whole is the name of a flower. 
Yours truly, 
JULIAN. 


And here is a letter from another 
Boston boy. 


Boston, Feb. 23, 1853. 


Mr. Forrester. Sir:—The answers to the 
enigmas, &c.,are as follows: ToJulian’s enigma, 
Amos Lawrence ; to J. C. R.’s Ist, Francis For- 
rester, 2d, William Henry Harrison; to Addie’s, 
Daniel Webster; to William C. C. Macker’s, 
Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. 
To the conundrums, 1, I think is a piece of mon- 
ey; 2,a pencil; 8, because he would bea post 
horse. 

I also send you a puzzle. 


ber for the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine about two 





CABBAGES. 


Suppose a man have awolf,a goat,and a 
basket of cabbages on the bank of a river, that 
he wishes to cross with them ; and that his boat 
is only big enough to carry one of the three be- 
sides himself. He must therefore take them over 
in such a manner that the wolf shall have no 
opportunity of devouring the goat, or the goat of 
devouring the cabbages. How is he to do this? 

Yours Respectfully, 
Horace B. 


Good! Master Horace ! Your puzzle 
will certainly perplex some one’s brains. 
You are not quite correct, however, in 
your solutions of the conundrums. Look 
at Julian’s letter, and you will get them 
right. 

Now for a letter from Cape Cod. 


Truro, Feb. 20, 1853. 


Dear Mr. Forrester:—I have found out the 
answer to Julian’s enigma, it is Amos Lawrence. 
The answer to J. C. R.’s Ist one was Francis For- 
rester ; to the 2d, was William Henry Harrison ; 
the answer to Addie’s, was Daniel Webster ; the 
answer to William C. C. Macker’s, was Gleason’s 
Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. I now 
send you this enigma, which I suppose almost 
any of your readers can unravel. 

Iam composed of 12 letters. 

My 5, 9, 7, is what boys become. 

My 12, 2, 2,is a nickname. 

My 5, 4, 6, 7, is a planet. 

My 10, 11, 6, 8, 11, 7, is a musical instrument. 

My 8, 6, 3, 8, isa play thing. 

My 1, 4, 7, is a relative. 

My whole is the name of a Justice of the Peace 
J.C. D. 


We shall see, J. C. D., if the lads unravel 
your mystery. But here is a letter from 
a Green Mountain boy. Let us hear 
what the Vermont children think of my 
magazine. 


Vergennes, Vt., Feb. 21, 1858. 


Dear Mr. Forrester :—I have been a subscri- 
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months. I like it betterthan any other maga- | and my young correspondents must do 
zine I have ever taken. I like the History of , 

: = one w - 
Daniel Webster very much. I think I can an- as. the ofiee sopnere Go Wao gn to Wank 
ewer some of the questions for fireside discussion. | ngton — they must WAIT. 


Why is a rose red? is one of the questions. It is | . a) \ 
because light is composed of seven colors, and | oe a oe pas kage eee 
red is one of them; so when a ray of light falls for Francis Forrester! Let me see what 
on a rose, all the colors are absorbed except the | they are. “ Pleasant Pages,”* is the title 
red, which is reflected. Why isa violet blue? | of this one. Well they are pleasant pa- 
Because the blue ray is reflected, and the rest | = a wins ais 
absorbed. Some things are white, because all of S°S truly. rey contain conversations 
the rays are reflected. Some things are black, | between a father and his children about 
cette none of rays nag tegrarecn I think history, philosophy, drawing, and all sorts 
e answer to the enigma by Julian, is Amos | ; ; 
Lawrence. The answer to the first enigma by J. : . 
C.R.is Francis Forrester; I could not find out | style. I'll have one of the conversations 
the second one by the same person. That one by | printed that you may see how prettily 
> D . , 5 . - | ~ ° ; bad © 
oe i ee Sea ae ee ithe book is written. And here are two 
. . +. , - | s - . e 
ing Room Companion. And the “teazer” by | Charming Sunday School books. One is 


Wm. Williamson, is Chat with Readers and Cor-| about “ The Runaway, or Ropney Roy- 


respondents. I think I will try my hand at ERTON:” and the other about “ LitTLe 

making enigmas. Here is one of my own making. : 
I am composed of 9 letters. 

My 1, 8,6, is a domestic animal. Ralph Randolph are taken from these 


My 2, 8, 4, 3, is what most every person has. beautiful books. I advise you to buy 


of interesting topics in a most delightful 


JAMIE.” The pictures in my story of 


My 3, 8, 6, is a destructive animal. 


My 5, 7,8, 3, 6, is what every body should strive 
to be. 
My 9, 8, 7, is a nickname. 
My whole is what most every child hails with 
Joy. 
Epwarp I. Incranam. 

There ’s philosophy as well as sheep in 
Vermont, that’s plain! How else could 
my friend Edward have answered the 
optical questions so correctly ? I here- 
by appoint him Vermont professor of 
natural philosophy in Forrester’s Uni- 
versity. 

Now what shall I do? My magazine 
is almost full and I hav n’t got more than 
half through my pile of letters. Well I 
can’t help it. I do feel sorry to disap- 
point so many of my children —my 
magazine children I mean. But then 
they know Francis Forrester can’t do 
impossibilities. If the magazine won’t 


‘them if possible. They are published 
|by Mr. Hearn, who has a store full of 
‘nice books at No. 79, Cornhill, in this 
city. 

I must now bid you adieu for a month 
— but stop a moment, I want you to tell 
your father, that the picture on the first 
page is from the best book of astronomy 
for high schools and families in the coun- 
tryt —and since the number of my cor- 
| respondents is getting so large, you must 
say all you can in a few words. I want 
you all to write me, and I will print as 
many of your letters as possible. Your 
friend, 

FRANCIS FORRESTER. 


i. % Published by Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 





+ A High School Astronomy, in which the 
| descriptive, physical, and practical, are com- 
|bined. By H. Mattison. New York: F. J. 


hold any more, why it won’t, that’s all —| guntington. 
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THE PATAGONIAN CAPTIVE. 


1 
| 


A LITTLE more than four years since, | keep Mr. Bourne as a hostage, for the 
aman, named BENJAMIN FRANKLIN | better security of the price demanded 
Bourne, left the city of New Bedford, | for their release 
as mate of the schooner John Allyne,| The promised gifts were at length 
bound to California. On arriving at the| brought from the ship. The Indians 
Straits of Magellan, Mr. Bourne went| held their prisoner fast until their de- 
ashore with a boat’s crew, to procure | sired rum and tobacco were brought and 
fresh provisions from the PATAGONIANS. | laid on the beach. Having secured these, 
But these gigantic savages seized them | instead of releasing their captive, they 
as their prisoners, and, after keeping| dragged him away to their camp, some 
them a few hours ashore, they allowed | six miles in the interior. 
the sailors to return to the ship for rum | A severe gale in the night compelled 
and tobacco as the price of their liberty. | the ship to put tosea; and poor Mr. Bourne 
They were so cunning, however, as to! found himself in the hands of these un- 
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couth and filthy savages, without any | after his escape from his Indian tyrants. 
means of escape or much prospect of} The book has several splendid pictures 
being released. in it, one of which is at the head of this 
His Patagonian masters dragged him |article. Messrs. Goutp & LINCOLN are 
from place to place, as they roved about! its publishers. The next time you want 
in search of game on which to subsist. | an interesting book, don’t forget to buy 
Sometimes, they thought to kill him; ‘the « Captive in Patagonia,” — only, 
but the hope of getting plenty of rum | mind — you must not imitate the captive 
and tobacco from the white men, for his| where he tells lies to the Indians to save 
ransom, led them to change their purpose | his life. Francis Forrester thinks it is 
and to keep him. | always safe and best to tell the truth, and 
For over three months, this poor man | that it is never best to lie— no, not even 
suffered all the horrors of an Indian cap- | to save life in Patagonia. 
tivity. At length, they conveyed him | 
down the Santa Cruz river to the coast| 
opposite Sea Lion Island, in the Straits | 
of Magellan. Here Mr. Bourne made 
signals to a small settlement of Euro-| [THE COTTON TREE AND THE BOOK. 
peans to come to his aid; he peoiiiaiail 
the Indians to obtain a large supply of | Farr befal the cotton-tree ! 
rum, bread, tobacco, &c., for his ransom. | Bravely may it grow, 
After some time, the white men came | | Bearing in its seeded pod 
from the island in a boat. Watching his| Cotton, white as snow. 
opportunity, the captive rushed through | 
the surf, followed, as you see in the pic- 
ture, by the angry Patagonians. But he 
could swim better than they; so he| 
reached the boat and escaped. 
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s Spin the cotton into thread; 

| Weave it in the loom; — 

Vear it now, thou little child, 
In thy happy home ! 


His adventures ey novel and | Thou hast worn it, little child, — 
curious. To gratify the public, he BOS Wihidacns ecitnn treo | 
written them in a book. He is nota\| Did this paper — did this book 
skilful writer ; but he tells his story in a| 
very interesting manner; and the people | 
are buying the book so fast that the | Yes ! God’s gracious gift of mind 
printer has hard work to supply the - Made the cotton tree 
mand. By reading it, you can find out | | Speed forth knowledge, peace and love, 
not only what this captive suffered, but! Qyer land and sea. 
you can also learn many curious fac ts | 
about the tall savages who inhabit Pata-| And ten thousand cotton trees 
gonia; together with many other things | Spring up fresh and fair, 
about life at sea, and at the gold mines of | That unwritten thoughts of love 
California, which Mr. Bourne visited; O’er all the world shall bear! 


Spring and grow from thee ? 
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HISTORY OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


THE HISTORY OF DANIEL WEBSTER.* 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was while young Mr. Webster was | lawyer to change his purpose. He hur- 
studying with Mr. Gore, that his father,|ried home, mid-winter though it was. 
now ajudge of the Courtof Common Pleas, | His father greeted him with evident joy, 
obtained for him a clerkship with $1,500 | and complimented him upon his splendid 
per annum —a great sum in those days.| appointment. It was obvious that his 
Young Webster had quite a struggle in| heart was set on having his son accept it; 
deciding the question of accepting or|and that he did not even dream of his 
declining the office. On the side of its | declining it. 
acceptance were his father’s earnest} Todisappoint the glowing expectations 
wishes, the power to relieve his father|of his aged father, was a great and sore 
from debt, his own immediate comfort, | trial to our young lawyer. But he had 
and an escape from all that struggling | made up his mind, and would not permit his 
after success which usually marks the | feelings to change his purposes. So he 
early career of a lawyer. Against it, was| replied by making a sort of speech in 
the certainty of forfeiting all hopes of| which, with affected gaiety, he spoke of 
distinction. But a desire to relieve his! his gratitude, &c., until his amazed father 
father prevailed. He determined to ac-| broke in upon his speech saying : 
cept the clerkship. “ Do you intend to decline this office ?” 

But here Mr. Gore became his good} ‘Most certainly,” he replied; “I 
genius. For when informed of his pur-| cannot think of doing otherwise. I mean 
pose he frowned, and warmly expressed | to use my tongue in the courts, not my 
his disproval of the plan. pen; to be an actor, not a register of 

“ But my father is poor and I wish to| other men’s actions.” 
make him comfortable in his old age.” The Judge rocked his chair, his dark 

“ That may be, but you must think of| eyes flashed, and he began to shew some 
the future more than of the present! Once signs of anger. But this lasted only for 
a clerk, you will always be a clerk.|}a moment. He soon grew calm again, 
There will be no step upwards. Go on, |and said : 
finish your studies. You are poor| “ Well, my son, your mother always 
enough, but there are greater evils than| said that you would come to something 
poverty. Live on no man’s favor! Eat|or nothing — become a somebody or a 
the bread of independence! Pursue} nobody; it is nowsettled that you are to 
your profession! Make yourself useful | be a nobody.” 
to your friends, and a little formida-| his was rather severe on the young 
ble to your enemies and you have man, and it is greatly to his credit that 
nothing to fear.” he maintained his purpose under such 
This spirited appeal led our young| censure from a father, for whom he en- 


» Continued frou page 73. tertained so profound a regard. It is, 
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100 HISTORY OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


however, nota little dangerous, generally, | His very first appearance in Court, con- 


for young men to set aside the wishes of 


their parents. In Mr. Webster’s case, 
subsequent events proved that he madea 
correct decision. Yet, the young reader 
must not be in haste to imitate his exam- 
ple. Every young man is not a Daniel 
Webster. 


Mr. Webster, though now entered at 


the bar, remained in Mr. Gore’s office | 


several months longer, to complete his 
preliminary law studies. But while thus 
employed, he is said to have earned so 
much money, that six months after he 
declined the clerkship, he went home and 
in a private interview, said to his father: 

“Father I am going to pay your 
debts ?” 

“O! my son, that can never be. 
You know not how much I owe.” 

‘“ But I can and will, father! And 
that, too, before next Monday night.” 


This conversation took place on Sat-| 


urday evening. By the following morn- 
ing the Judge’s debts were all paid, and 
Daniel was on his way back to Boston 
with a light heart. He had done a good 
deed, and therefore felt quite happy. 

Mr. Webster further showed the 
strength of his filial love, by settling at 
Boscawen, for the sake of being near his 
father whose health was now beginning 
to fail. After his father’s death, he re- 
moved to PortsMouTH, where he lived 
and practised law nine years. 

You have hitherto seen Mr. Webster 
sowing the seed, from which was to 
spring the mighty harvest of greatness 
and renown, he afterwards reaped. The 
first fruitage of his previous industry, was 
the high stand he immediately took 
among the best lawyers of the State. 


vinced all who heard him that he was no 
common man. 

While he was in Portsmouth, he won a 
cause for a client in a Very curious man- 
ner. A man had hired a farm for a spec- 
ified time ; the owner agreeing to sell it 
for a thousand dollars when the lease 
expired. 

But the land increased in value, and 
at the appointed time the owner refused 
'to take less than two thousand dollars. 
The man had but one thousand, and re- 
‘fused to give any more. So the owner 
‘undertook to turn the man out of the 
farm by process of law. Daniel Web- 





ster undertook to manage his case. 

But the poor man had no proof of the 
agreement. The person, who was pres- 
ent at the time, testifying, that there was 
| nothing said about a sale when the lease 
|was given. This seemed sufficient to 
‘settle the case, and at noon, Mr. Webster 
‘left the Court with very little hope of 
doing any thing for his client. 

But, at the dinner table, it happened 
‘that a militia officer, who was somewhat 
green in his new profession, was joked 
by a lawyer for the blunders he had 
/made on the parade ground. Said the 
lawyer. 

“You should write down your orders 
and get old W. to beat them into 
your sconce, as I heard him, with a 








paper in his hand, drilling young 
M this morning, in the Court House 
| entry. 

This young M 
of old W. , who was opposed to Mr. 
Webster’s client, it occurred to Mr. 
Webster that the witness was perjured. 
So, when the opposing counsel had fin- 





being the witness 
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—————— 


ished his side of the case, he turned to} 






In 1816, Mr. Webster removed to Bos- 


Mr. Webster, with a triumphant smile,|ton; where his reputation as a lawyer 


and asked: 
“ Are you satisfied ?” 
“ Not quite,” 
quiet air. 


| 


replied Mr. W. with a) 


continued to increase. In 1822, he was 
again sent to Congress. It would not 
interest you to follow him through all the 
particulars of his public life. You must 


Then, observing a piece of paper pro- 'read them in larger works, when you get 


j 
| 


truding from the pocket of the witness, 





he suddenly seized it, and holding it up, 
said : | 

“ Now, tell me if this paper does not 
detail the story you have so clearly told, 


and is it not false ?” 

The confused witness hung down his 
head in silent shame. The paper was in 
the hand writing of old W——., and the 
case was decided in favor of Mr. Web- 
ster’s client; who thus got possession of 
his farm for the thousand dollars. 

When he was thirty years of age, Mr. 
Webster was elected to Congress. As in 
the Courts of New 
Hampshire, so at Wash- 
ington, his first speech 
in the House won for i ert aT Too 
him the admiration of 
all. Curer JusTICcE 
MARSHALL, was s0 
struck with it, that he 
said ; 

“Mr. Webster is a 
very able man, and will 
become one of the very 
first statesmen in 
America, if not the 
very first.” 

Thus you see, boys, 
how his previous study 


older. But I must tell you something 


‘about that greatest of his speeches, his 


reply to Cox. Hayne in the United 
States Senate. 

This Col. Hayne was a Senator from 
South Carolina. He was put forward by 
his party to attack New England. He 
did so, in a biting speech. Mr. Webster 
Hayne retorted in a very pow- 
Great interest was by 
this time excited. New England was 
wounded, and Mr. Webster himself as- 


replied. 
erful manner. 


sailed. On the 26th of January, 1830, 


he made a reply which has immortalized 
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was rewarded. Had he not trained his name. 


his mind, and stored it with knowledge | 


by dint of hard labor, he could not have | excess. 


Won so early or so great a triumph. 


The Senate chamber was crowded to 
Intense feeling agitated the 


breasts of all, for party spirit ran high. 
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But with calm, quiet, self possession, Mr. | 


Webster stood up like a man conscious 
of superior strength. His first paragraph 
secured for him a breathless attention. 
As he proceeded, his grand thoughts, his 
lofty flights, his powerful appeals, and, 
above all, his terrible eloquence when, 
referring to Massachusetts, he hurled 
back the reflections cast upon her by his 
opponent, excited the most tumultuous 
and irrepressible emotion in the breasts 
of the most dignified Senators and of the 
gravest judges. A group of Massachu- 
setts men, who stood clustered together 


in the gallery, “ shed tears like girls.” It) 


was the greatest speech of his life — per- 
haps the greatest ever uttered in that 


chamber. It gave its author a place | 


among the first orators of mankind. 


THE BOY WHO NEVER LIED. 


Once there was a little boy 
With curly hair and pleasant eye, 
A boy who always spoke the truth, 
And never, never told a lie. 


And when he trotted off to school, 
The children all about would cry, 


r 


There goes the curly headed boy, 
| The boy who never tells a lie. 


And every body loved him so, 
Because he always told the truth, 
That every day, as he grew up, 
’T was said, “ There goes the honest 
youth!” 
And when the people that stood near 
Would turn to ask the reason why 


Dhl : . *_ | , 
In my next number, [ shall bring this | The answer would be always this — 


history to a close, by telling about Mr. 


death. 


DR. JOHNSON ON LIARS. 


Even the robber and cut-throat have 
their followers, who admire their address 
and intrepidity, their stratagem of rapine, 
and their fidelity to the gang. The liar, 
and only the liar, is invariably despised, 
abandoned and disowned; he has no 
domestic consolations, which he can op- 
pose to the censure of mankind ; he can 
retire to no fraternity, where his crimes 
may stand in place of virtue, but is given 
up to the hisses of the multitude, without 
a friend, and without an apologist. 


TAKE things always by the smooth 
handle. 


| Because he never tells a lie. 
Webster’s subsequent career, and of his | 


UNSOPHISTICATED ELOQUENCE. 

A COUNTRY-WOMAN was carrying on 
a very simple process against a neighbor 
in one of the small courts of Germany. 
The attorney of the opponent pestered 
her with so much of chicanery and legal 
subtleties that she lost all patience, and 
interrupted him thus: “ My lord, the 
case is simply this: I bespoke of my op- 
ponent, the carpet-maker, a carpet, with 
figures which were to be as handsome as 
my lord the judge, and he wants now to 
force me to take one with horrible cari- 
catures, uglier even than his attorney. 
Was I not right in breaking off the bar- 
gain?” The court laughed at the com- 
parison, the attorney was stupified, and 
the woman won her suit. 
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I rnp the following dialogue in an in- 
teresting book called “ Pleasant Pages.’ 
The parties conversing are named Lucy, 
Willie, Ion, Ada, and their papa. Read 
it, boys and girls, it will both amuse and 
instruct you. 


P. You will like to hear about King 
Alfred. I have many pleasant things to 
tell you. When he was a little boy, he 
went with his father to Rome. There 
the Pope Leo anointed him as future 
king, just as the prophet Samuel anointed | 
King David. 

At Rome he gained much knowledge, 
but he learned much more when he came | 


back to his mother. I’m sure she was a 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


ALFRED THE 


'them sing about Saxon heroes, and the 
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GREAT. 


glories of men who were brave. Soon, 
he learned to sing those songs himself, 
and to play the tunes on the harp—and 
often when he sat down in the evening 
to sing and play, he thought that he 
would be a great king too, and that men 
should one day talk about his glory. 


But, when he grew older, he began to 
think how he should make this glory, and 
what “a glory” was. Then, as he thought 
he found that there was a true glory— 
very different from the one he could 
make by fighting. He found out that 
ithe glory of killing belonged, not to 
kings, but to brutes; for not any man 


could even fight so much, or get so much 


good mother, for she took very great | of that kind of glory, asa lion. Indeed, 


pains with him. Every day she used to 
show him one of her prayer-books, snd} 
all its beautiful printings. He liked to | 
look at the red, and blue, and black le st | 
ters in it; and although it was a Latin | 
book, and one which he could not under- 


stand, he soon learned to read it. Ilis! 


mother then gave him some more books, 
so he read them all, and became very 
fond of reading. 

He also liked to listen sometimes to 
some of the men who would come and 
play harps, and sing songs; just as you 


like now to sit at the parlor window, and 


hear the men play the “tink-a-tink 
things,” as Ada calls them. 








| do you know that now, when men speak 
| of the glory of the bravest King of Eng- 
land, they only say he was as fierce as 
the king of the brutes—for, he was “ Lion- 
hearted.” 

W. And a man’s heart is the best part 
of him! 

P. But Alfred looked up higher ; and, 
from the world above, he found deeper 
thoughts—he was to be a King! Then 
he tried to know the glory of the’ King of 
kings. 

Do you know what that is ? 

The glory of the King of kings, is to 
send “ peace on earth, and goodwill to- 


. roy . > ”, cer > 
Ada. And to give them a penny after- wards men,” and to live in the hearts of 


wards. 


those who love him, so this is the proper 


P. Ah! but the old bards whom AI-| glory for all kings. 


fred listened to, sung him fine songs. He 
stared at them, and opened his little 
mouth, and listened long, as he heard 


This, too, was Alfred’s glory—to bring 
peace—to do good to his people—to be 
praised by those who loved him—and 
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such glory, like that of the Eternal One, | he should save his people from the crue] 
will last for ever. |Danes—until he was roused by the 
Now, hear of what he did. In the | farmer’s wife, who sail that the cakes 
year 871, he was made King of England, | were spoiled, and that he was a lazy fel- 
when he found it to be overrun with low. 
Danes, as I told you before. These men | Whilst he was thus obliged to hide, 
were almost masters of the island, and} news were brought to him that there was 
they would not go away unless he could| hope of defeating the Danes, who had 
drive them out. It does not seem to me because 
right that he should fight or kill them—/ thought he was dead. Then he dressed 
but it appeared, then, to be the only| himself as a harper, and entering the 
thing that he could do. He fought very 
many battles them, but 
swarms of Danes came over, until the 
Saxon people were so frightened, that 


become very careless, they 
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‘camp of the Danes, he sang them some 


with greater | songs, and pleased them very much. He 
| saw in the camp, the Danish chief Guth- 
‘rum. He that he and other 


chiefs of the Danes, spent their nights 
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noticed 
many of them chose rather to be slaves, 
than to defend their country. Alfred 


| 


‘and days in feasting and drinking, think- 
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was, therefore, obliged to give way. 

But in the midst of all his troubles, 
he never forgot the glory of doing good. 
I have heard that, one winter, when he 
and his wife had only a single loaf in their 
house, a pilgrim knocked at his gate to 
beg for bread. Alfred then gave the 


ing themselves safe from all harm. Then 
he noticed, and perhaps he counted, all 
their tents,—and found out which would 
| be the best place to make an attack. 

So, one night he collected all his friends, 
who made up a large army—they fell on 
awakened them— 
defeated 


‘the Danes suddenly 


and them. 


astonished them 





poor man the half of his only loaf, and, 
turning to his wife, he told her that| They killed many, and made the others 

‘aliases with their great chief Guth- 
Very soon afterwards, Alfred sub- 


“* God, who could feed five thousand with | 
five loaves, could make that half loaf to | rum. 
be sufficient for them.” dued all the Danes in the island. 

At length, he was in great danger from He might now have punished them ; 
the Danes, who wanted to kill him, and | but he knew that true glory came not 
he was obliged to hide himself in secret! from doing harm, but from doing good. 
places. | So, instead of leading Guthrum to death, 

So he put on the dress of a country|he taught him the way to eternal life. 
servant, and engaged himself to a poor | This chief and many other Danes learned 
I dare | about Jesus Christ, and became Chris- 


farmer to take care of his cows. 
say you have heard before, how he was | tians, whilst the rest were allowed to 
told by his mistress to mind some cakes, | return to their own country. 

and was scolded for not cooking them | Then, Alfred began to make glory for 
well. His mind was so full of thoughts | himself by his good deeds to others. 

of his kingdom, that he forgot his new! He had enough to do, and was never 


duties. He thought of nothing but how | idle. He knew that time was a good 
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ness, and another part to exercise, food, 
and sleep. He wished to be very exact 
and particular, so he caused candles to 
be made, each of which burned a cer- 
tain number of hours, and thus he kept 
an account of his time. I have heard, 
too, that in order to make the candles 
burn steadily, he invented lanterns. 


W. That shows that he was very exact. 


P. He knew that learning wasa good 
thing, and would do the people good, so 
he advised all the nobles in the land to 
teach their children to read. He sent to 
Italy and France for books, he sent ves- 
sels, with men, to get knowledge from 
other countries, and made one or two 
voyages himself. He sent for learned 
men to teach, and caused many more 
schools to be built. He began the first 
college for young men at Oxford, and 
thus founded what is now called the Ox- 
ford University. 

He led the people on, and showed 
them that he was in earnest by his own 
love of hard work. He translated part 
of the Testament, (the four Gospels,) from 
Latin into English, and studied Grammar, 
History, Geometry, Architecture, Music, 
and Poetry. 


He knew that order was a good thing, 
and he, therefore, made many good laws. 
He wished all his people to be properly 
taken care of, and to be protected from 
robbery, so he placed guards in all parts 
of the country, and men like our police- 
men; and I have heard that he was so 
strict in making people honest, that if 
golden bracelets were hung in the high- 


thing, so he divided his time very care-| ways, no robber would dare to touch 
fully. He gave one ‘part of the day to| them. 
prayer and study, another part to busi- 


He repaired the mischief which the 
Danes had made. He rebuilt part of 
_London, and many other cities which 
they had burned. He caused stone houses 
‘and churches to be built—for, hitherto, 
‘they had been made chiefly of wood. 

He thought that instead of curing 
evils it would be better to prevent them, 
so he built a fleet of nearly a hundred 
long ships, as large as those of the Danes, 
and some much larger. With these he 
/met them on the sea, and kept them away 
| from the land. 

In this way, and in many other better 
ways, he tried to prevent evil, and to do 
good. He made the people more happy 
than they had been since the days of the 
Romans,—so he felt happy, too. 

Though he was brave, he was kind, 
merciful, and gentle. His enemies feared 
him, his subjects loved him, and all people 
admired him. 

The greatness he gave to his kingdom 
came back to him, and he was called 
Alfred the Great. The goodness he showed 
to his people came back to him, and he 
was called “ the good King Alfred.” The 
good which he did has not yet been for- 
gotten, and his glory will last for a long, 
long while, because he tried to copy the 
“King of kings, whose glory will last 
for ever.” 
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Sarp slothful Lawrence—* Every man 
Throughout this busy nation 
Presumes to call me lazy ; 
But surely, they are crazy ! 
For I’ve done nothing, on my word, 
To earn this reputation.” 
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NEDDIE NAYLOR’S ENQUIRIES.* 


Tue day following the evening on| When they reached the play ground, 
which my little friend Nepprz Naytor|they gathered round Neddie, who 
left his sledding for his books, was one of| said: 

a triumph for him. The other boys had] “ Now, my lads, don’t you think hard 
| ie stayed out so late, and grown so tired,| study at proper times is better than all 
t they had felt no desire to get their lessons. | play ?” 

So, when they were called up to recite at} ‘“ O! a plague on the study,” cried 
school, they all made a bungling piece of| Witt WILFuL; “it’s all well enough to 
work with their recitations. But Neddie| be able to say the lessons, if a fellow could 
knew every word, and went through all) get them without losing the play and with- 
his duties so correctly, that toward the| out digging so hard over his books.” 



























? 


| close of the day, the teacher remarked:| ‘ But we need not lose our play. We 
“Naylor! you are an honor to the|can play and study too. Only we must 
school.” not play too long. But the boy who ex- 


Then, addressing the class ‘he added, | pects to recite his lessons without study 
“ As for the rest, 1 am ashamed of you| only bites a file,” said master Neddie. 
all. If you don’t pay more attention to} “Bites a file? What’s that? Who 
your studies, you will all be dunces as| ever heard of biting a file?” asked one 
long as you live.” of the boys. 

Neddie’s bright eyes flashed and twink-| “It’s in my fable book,” replied Ned- 
led with aright merry light, which seemed | die, as he pulled out his favorite collec- 
to say to the boys, “I told you so;” and/tion of fables from the breast pocket of 
then they all thought of the fox without) his jacket. 

a tail, and felt that their love of play had| The boys gathered close round him, 

Hl | proved a trap by which they had lost—j} while he shewed them a picture of a 
mati f not their tails, like 7 g—-——ypy 

| i ao the fox, but—their 

ie? honor. When they 


Ph were dismissed at 
s night, they looked 


not a little sheep- 
ish, while Neddie 
ae walked, with his 
; bit head erect, and his 
Ve face looked as 
bright and langh- 

ing as a frolicsome 

sunbeam in sum- 

mer. blacksmith’s shop with its forge, anvil, 

nod fesaok, and various curious tools. On the 
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bench was a viper, biting so fiercely on a} 


file he was breaking his teeth all to 
pieces. 

“There,” said he, “ that viper strayed 
into this shop, and supposing the file 
might be fit to eat, it began to bite at it. 
But the tough file was too much for it, 
the poor viper gained nothing but a sore 
mouth. So, when any one undertakes 
what he is not able to accomplish, he bites 
a file, just as you do who try to say your 
lessons without study. But if you will 
bite files I can’t help it, only look out for 
your teeth. But, come! let us away to 
Tom Noddle’s hill for a merry sledding 
time. Hurrah for Tom Noddle’s 
hill ?” 

Then away he darted, seized his nota- 
ble sled Highflyer, and ran with the whole 
troop of boys at his heels shouting, laugh- 
ing, puffing, and huzzaing, like real young 
roysterers, until they reached Tom Nod- 
dle’s Hill, where they sledded away mer- 
rily with Neddie at their head. 

Presently the clock struck five. 
“There!” eried Neddie. “It is time to 
go home. We’ve had nearly an hour’s 
play. Let us go home now, and get our 
tea, and then study our lessons for to- 
morrow.” 

“ What ! 
asked Ben BLusTER. 

“Yes! Itis time. I’m off.” 

“ Don’t go just yet, Neddie! 
down the hill once more ? ” 


going so soon Neddie?” 


Do go 


“ You don’t catch me with that chaff 


I tell I’m off. Who is 
going ?” 
“ What do you mean by chaff?” 
“Why, this going ‘ only once more,’ is 
the chaff by which you will all get caught 


with poor lessons to-morrow: because, 


now, you. 
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you will keep on saying, ‘only once 
more,’ until it will get late, and then there 
will be no study to-night.” 

But the boys had got fairly warmed up 
with the fun of sledding. So they turned 
from Neddie, and sped down the snowy 
hill once more. But he ran home gay 
and light hearted. He had played 
enough for that time, and he expected a 
good time over his books after tea. 

Tea was soon despatched. The lessons 


‘for the morrow were then well conned. 


These prepared, he took up a book he 
had previously begun to read, and pored 
over its pages with all the diligence of a 
real student. Presently, he cried out in 
a loud full voice : 

“ Grandmother! What do you think !” 

The good old lady started as if she had 
been electrified. Looking up, she shifted 
her silver rimmed spectacles, and ex- 
claimed : 

“‘ Neddie, what is the matter?” 

“ Nothing, Grandmother! only I’ve 


‘99 


got another new idea: 

“T’m afraid you’re getting crazed, 
Neddie, with your new édeers, as you call 
them,” answered she. 

“ Tdeas, Grandmother, not ideers.” 

“Well ideas then!” replied that aged 
lady. ‘ You know what I mean.” 

“What is your new idea to-night, mas- 
ter Neddie ?” interposed his mother. 

“‘ Why here is a book which tells how 
the precious metals are dug out of the 
bowels of the earth by miners, as you see 
in the picture, (see next page.) My 
idea is, that learning is to be obtained 
like gold, silver, lead, and iron — by dig- 
And that Iam a miner, when I 
Is not that a 


9» 
. 


ging. 
am studying my lesson. 
good idea, mother ?” 
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THE STEAM ENGINE’S FLIGHT. 


“Very good my little miner; and I/any sound came from the image it was 
hope you will live to coin a great many | caused by some device of the priests to 


ideas out of the mines of truth.” 
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“ But, mother, I read to-day about the 
Song of the dying Swan. I thought swans 
did n’t sing.” 

“ They do not, my son. It was a beau- 
tiful fancy invented by the ancient poets 
that swans never sung, but when about to 
die; and that then they warbled very 
melodiously. Hence, arose the saying 
that good men ought to die like swans, 
with singing and joy. But it is only a 
poetical fiction, for swans never sing at 
all.” 

“Thank you, mother; and, now, I 
want you to tell me the meaning of Mrem- 
Non. I read the other day of the vocal 
statue of Memnon, and could not under- 
stand how a statue could be vocal.” 


“ Memnon was a curious statue found 
among the curious remains of THEBES 
in Eeyrr. It used to be believed, that 
when the sun rose upon it, every morning, 


deceive the people.” 

Just then the bell tolled for nine 
o'clock. This was the signal for Neddie 
to go to bed. So he packed up his 
books, kissed his mother and grand- 
mother; and, taking a light, went up 
stairs humming a verse from one of his 
school songs. A happy boy was Neddie 
| Naylor. 


THE STEAM ENGINE’S FLIGHT. 


THrouGH the mold and through the clay, 
Through the corn and through the hay, 
By the margin of the lake, 

O’er the river and through the brake, 
O’er the bleak and dreary moor, 
On thou hiest with screech and roar! 
Splashing ! flashing! 
Crashing ! dashing! 
Over ridges, 
| Gullies, bridges, 
By the bubbling rill, 
And mill — 
Highways, 
By-ways, 
Hollow hill — 

Jumping, bumping, 

Rocking, roaring, 

Grumble, stumble, 

Rumble, tumble, 

Dash along ! 

Slash along! 
Crash along ! 
Flash along ! 
On, on with a jump, 
And a bump, 
And a roll— 


it spoke. But this, too, is a fiction. If) Hasten, fire-fiend, to thy destined goal! 


























KILLING A BEAR. 


A TRAVELLER from Lake Superior 
relates the following bear story. The 
man John was the traveller's servant. 

At sunrise next morning we attempted 
to land and breakfast, but the water was 
so shoal we could not, without having to 
wade a distance. The beach was of 
bright sand, and the sun was about two 
hours up when I saw an object moving 
on shore; it appeared to be a man; and 
as we neared it, it appeared to make ges- 
tures tous. We were wearied and hun- 
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toward us; and John, not seeing him for 
the dead brush, ran along the beach 
towards him. The weariness from pull- 
ing all night, and being so long without 
breakfast, and the reaction produced at 
seeing the bear, probably destroyed my 
presence of mind, for I remembered, 
only now, that the gun was loaded with 
heavy duck shot only, and you might as 
well with peas meet a bear. John was in 
danger, and we strained at our paddles ; 
but as the bear was a very large one, and 
we had no other fire arms than the gun 
John had, we would have been but poor 


gry, but, nevertheless, thinking the stran- | help to John in the hug of a wounded 


ger was in danger, or suffering, we pulled 
on towards him. Judge of our surprise 
when we found him to be an enormous 
bear. He was seated on his hams; and 
what we thought his gestures, were his 





j 
motions in raising himself on his hind | 


| bear. The bear was at the other side of 


the dry brush on the beach. John 
heard the dry branches cracking before 
the brute, and he dodged into a hollow, 
under a thick bush. The bear passed 
the dry brush, and was coursing along 


legs to pull berries from a high bush, and | the sand, but as he passed bv where 
with both his paws filled, sitting down} John lay, bang! went the gun. The 
* 2 - 


again. Thus he continued, daintily, 
enjoying his fresh fruit, in the position | 
some of our lady’s lap dogs are taught to 
assume, when asking a morsel from their 
mistress. 

On we pulled, and forgot our hunger 
and weariness. The bear still continued 
breakfasting. We got as close in shore 
as the shoal water would permit, and 
John taking my gun,a double barrel, 
leaped into the water and gained the 
beach. Some dead brush wood lay 
between John and the bear, hiding the 
bear from his sight. From our position 
off shore, we could see both John and 
the bear. 

He now discovered us, and advanced 


bear was struck. We saw him leap 
through the smoke on to the very spot 
where we saw John last. 


We held our breath; but, instead of, 


the cry of agony we expected, bang! 
went the gun again! John is not yet 
caught! Our canoe rushed through the 
water. We might yet be in time; but 
my paddle fell from my hand as I saw 
John pop head and shoulders above a 
bush, and with a shout, point to the side 
of the log he stood upon, saying, “ There 
he lies—dead enough !” 


A HEN STORY. 


Axsovurt the first of December last, one 
of my hens, who had “stolen her nest,” 
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hatched a brood of nine chickens, and | chanced to go in a direction where it was 
as they made their appearance so late in| easy for the man to watch his move- 


the season, it was thought they had a 


cheerless prospect before them, and if 


any of them survived the winter, it would 
be at the sacrifice of sundry toes. But 
they had the run of an empty barn, with 
the rest of the fowls, some thirty in num- 
ber, and it was observed that one of the 
“roosters” very complacently assisted 
dame Partlet in caring for her little fam- 
ily ; and, as every husband should be, was 
the principal purveyor for the little ones ; 
but after a few days, he retired from his 
new vocation, and his place was imme- 
diately supplied by a hen, whose inces- 
sant care of her sister’s chickens was 
only rivalled by the veritable mother 
herself. A friend, wanting some of my 
hens about this time, I included in the 
number I sent him, the volunteer mother, 
as I thought one hen was able to take care 
of a brood of nine chickens; but it ap- 
peared I was out there, at least in the 
judgment of the hens ; for no sooner had 
the aforesaid supernumerary nurse made 
her exit, than there came forward another 
hen to supply her place, and both hens 
,took mutual charge of their little family, 
in perfect harmony, during the day, and 
at night sat close together, with the 
chickens under their wings. 


THE FOX THAT LOST HIS DINNER. 


A MAN was one day in the field, 
near a stream where several geese were 
swimming. Presently, he observed one 
disappear under the water with a sudden 
jerk. While he looked for her to rise 
again, he saw a fox emerge from the 
water, and trot off to the woods with the 
unfortunate goose in his mouth. He 


ments. 

He carried his burden to a recess un- 
der an overhanging rock; here he 
scratched away a mass of dry leaves, 
scooped a hole, hid his treasure within, 
and covered it up very carefully. Then 
off he went to the stream again, entered 
some distance behind the flock of geese, 
and floated noiselessly along, with merely 
the tip of his nose visible above the sur- 
But this time he was not so fortu- 
nate in his maneeuvres. The geese by 
some accident, took the alarm, and flew 
away with loud cackling. 

The fox finding himself defeated, 
walked off in a direction opposite the 
place where his victim was buried. The 
man went to the place, uncovered the 
hole, put the goose in his basket, replaced 
the leaves carefully, and stood patiently 
at a distance, to watch further proceed- 
ings. 

The sly thief was soon seen returning 
with another fox that he had invited to 
dine with him. They trotted along right 
merrily, swinging their tails, snufling the 
air, and smacking their lips in anticipa- 
tion of a rich repast. 

When they arrived under the rock, 
Reynard eagerly scratched away the 
jeaves ; but lo, his dinner had disappeared! 
He looked at his companion, and plainly 
saw by his countenance, that he more 
than misdoubted whether any goose was 
ever there as he pretended. His compan- 
ion evidently considered his friend’s hospi- 
tality a sham and himself insulted. His 
contemptuous expression was more than 
the mortified fox could bear. Though 
conscious of generous intentions, he felt 


face. 
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THE WORST OF IT. 
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that all assurance to that effect would be THE WORST OF IT. 
regarded as lies. : ‘ 
Appearances were certainly very much| “ Do you want any berries, ma’am ? 


against him; for his tail slunk between | said a poor little boy toa lady one day. 
his legs, and he held his head down, look- | The little fellow was very shabbily clothed 


ing sideways, with a sneaking glance, at and his feet were bare and travel stained. 
‘In both hands he held up a tin pail full 


his disappointed companion. Indignant *” ” ; 
at what he supposed to be an attempt to| of ripe raspberries, which were prettily 


get up a character for generosity, on | peeping ous from amid the green leaves 
false pretenses, the offended guest seized that lay lightly over them. The lady told 
his unfortunate host, and cuffed him most | him she would like some ; and taking the 
unmercifully. pail from him, she stepped into the house. 

Poor Reynard bore the infliction with | He did not follow, but remained behind, 
the utmost patience, and sneaked off as| Whistling to some canaries hanging in 
if conscious that he had received no| their cage on the porch. 


more than might naturally be expected,| “‘ Why do you not come in, and see if 
I measure your berries right?” said the 


lady ; “ how do you know but that I may 
cheat you ?” 
The boy looked archly up at her and 
THE BIBLE. smiled. “I’m not afraid,” said he, “ for 


A , you would get the worst of it, ma’am.” 
. : vee sg 
tT the coronation of the youthful)" , Get the worst of it!” said she; 


“ 


King Edw I. ong e | « ‘ 
King Edward VI. of England, three | what do you mean ?” 
swords were brought to him, in token of| Why, ma’am, I should only lose my 
. . . , c 9 
his being king > ki | er . , 
s being king of three kingdoms.) berries, and you would be stealing ; don’t 
- 


sc ana a : ” 
“There is one sword yet wanting,” he) ou think you would get the worst of it ?” 
remarked, “ and that is the Bible. That ’ 


book is the sword of the Spirit, to be pre- rena ipenmerster ne 


ferred before all others. Without that 


: THE quince, a native of Cydon in 
sword, we are nothing ; we can do noth- . r 
‘ i Crete, was dedicated to Venus, and was 
ing; we have no power. From that, we | 


: F |considered by the ancients a symbol of 
are what we are at this day. From that es dl . inf f 
ee i wine ove and happiness. y the laws o 
alone, we obtain all power, and virtue . . . 
, : Te ’ ’| Solon, in Athenian marriages, the bride 
and salvation, and whatsoever we have 


e div: > Neate’ Bursa and bridegroom were required to eat a 
of divine stre . —lLeale’s £ . 
nal ne strength eales Durning quince together. 

USK. 


under the circumstances. 








SILENCE does not expose and commit 

Tue following words, if spelt back-| us as speech does, but it is seldom that it 

wards or forwards are the same, “ Name does not betray its own hidden meaning 
no one man.” | and import. 

































TALE OF THE FOX. 


TALE OF THE FOX. 


Dear Mr. Forrester :— The his-|and having a friend at 13 Avery st., 
tory of this bagatelle is worth telling. | whose musical genius is equal to all sorts 
My little niece only ten years old, often | of flights, from the slightest to the sub- 
comes when tired of other amusement |limest, and whose condescension is equal 
and sits down by me, saying, “ Come Un-|to his genius, she soon had her song ar- 
cle, let us make poetry,” meaning that I ranged to the piano. 
shall make one line which she will match} And so her Uncle, thinking that other 
with another. little girls may perhaps borrow a useful 

This we often do, and sometimes pro- | hint from this little history, and persuade 
duce quite a string of verses in this way. | their uncles to unite with, and vary their 
Sometimes the request is, “ Come Uncle, | amusements, so as to improve their gifts 
tell a story,” and then, (for I do not often | and graces, advises his niece to give this 
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refuse her any thing,) I do my best to 
extemporize or plagiarize something 
amusing. 

One summer evening, just after tea, 
in compliance with her request, I made 
up a story about a fox, and upon finish- 
ing it, was challenged with the propo- 
sition, “ Come Uncle, let us turn it into 
poetry.” 

Upon which I began, 

“There was a fox liv’d in a wood,” 


And she soon responded, 


** His appetite was very good,” 


And we thus proceeded, each furnishing 
the alternate line, until the whole was 
finished. She received no assistance, ex- 
cept in the last two stanzas, and the 
Moral, in which she was too tired and 
sleepy to perform her part, it being then 
past 10 o’clock. She also desires it to 
be recorded, that she did not compose 
the chorus. 

Thinking our joint performance worth 
preserving, I wrote it down, and as my 
little niece sings like a lark, she soon 
found, or fashioned an air to the words, 


| ° 
| to the publishers. 


Uncie — There was a fox liv’d in a wood, 
Niece — His appetite was very good ; 
| Uncie — He hunted little birds for food, 
| Niece — And kill’'d as many as he could. 
Go tell it to your Granny. 


| Unctz — But soon there was a lack of game, 
Niece — And scarce the little birds became ; 
Unciz — For other food he then did aim, 
Nuece — He car’d not whether wild or tame. 
Go tell it to your Granny. 


Uncite — He went unto a farmer's yard, 
Niece — And there ie found his entrance barr’d ; 
Uncite— But smelling round with keen regard, 
Niece — He soon got in by squeezing hard. 

Go tell it to your Granny. 


Uncie— The slaughter then he did commence, 
Niece — To mercy he made no pretence ; 
Uncie — The poultry then had no defence, 
Niece — He killed his prey to bear it thence. 

Go tell it to your Granny 


Unciz — But then his hunger was so strong, 
Niece — Because his fast had been so long, 
Uncie — Though prudence urged him to begone, 
Niece — He stopp’d to eat,and that was wrong. 

Go tell it to your Granny. 


Unciz — For as he ate and stuffd his skin, 
Niece — He soon grew thick where he was thin; 
Unciz — And being burthened by his sin, 
Niece — Could not get out where he got in. 

Go tell it to your Granny. 
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Uncis — Then over him a cock did crow, 
Niece — Who saw his enemy below ; 
Uncrse— And said, Wise Sir, you ’scape not so, | 
Niece — Lean as you came, sir, yo must go. 

Go tell it to your Granny. had found enough for the present and 


hole about the size of a wren’s egg. The 
water held there had been to the bird a 





source of revival and refreshment; it 


c desired no more. This is contentment. 
Unctz — The fox tried hard and struggled sore, 


Nrece — To go where he came in before; 
Uncie — His fur from off his back he tore, | ing flower, and there came a bee hum- 


Niece — But stuck fast in his narrow door. /ming and sucking ; and it chose the flower 
Go tell it to your Granny 


Again I stood by a lovely sweet smell- 


Fie a 

\for its field of sweets. But the flower 
Uncte — And soon the shades of night were past, | had no honey. This I knew, for it had 
Niece — And forth his beams Aurora east ; | no nectary. What, then, thought I, will 


Uncte — When out the farmer came at last, 


Nisce — And caught the fox where he stuck fast. 


| the bee do? It came buzzing out of the 
Go tell it to your Granny. jcup to take a further flight; but as it 


came up, it spied the stamens full of gold- 
Uncts — And now since tears will not avail, 
Nirce — The fox’s fate we'li not bewail; 
Uncte — And lest your interest should fail, 
Niece — We here cut short the fox’s tale, | they looked like yellow hosen, as the bee 
Go tell it to your Granny. | 


/en farina, good for making the wax, and 
jit rolled its little legs against them till 


keepers say; and then, thus heavily 


laden, flew away home. Then, I said 
MORAL. ie Pe hae ota 
‘Thou camest seeking honey, and find- 


Uncte — Whenever you’re inclined to sin, . , . . 
ing none, hast been satisfied with wax 


Niece — ’T'is well to think ere you begin, 
Uncte — How this poor fox, who lost his skin, 
Niece — Could not get out where he got in. 

Go tell it to your Granny. 


and hath stored it for thy house, that thy 
labor might not be in vain. Thou like- 
wise shalt be to me a lesson of content- 
ment.” 

The night is far spent — the dark night 
of trouble that sometimes threatened to 


CONTENTMENT. 


close around us — but the day is at hand, 
A PARABLE FROM THE GERMAN. , 


and even in the night there were stars, 
Ir happened once, on a hot summer’s|and I have looked on them, and been 
day, that I was standing near a well,| comforted; for as one set I could always 
when a little bird flew down seeking! see another rise, and each was as a lamp 
water. There was, indeed, a large stone | showing me somewhat of the depth of 
trough near the well, but it was empty,|the riches both of the wisdom and the 
and I grieved for a moment to think that | knowledge of God. 
the little creature must go thirsty away ; 
but it settled upon the edge of the 
trough, bent its little head downwards,| THe Best RevencE.— A man once 
then raised it again, spread its wings and | asked Diogenes what course would be 
soared away singing; its thirst was ap-| the most prudent to take to be revenged 
peased. I walked up to the trough, and|on his enemy. “ Become a good man,” 


there in the stone work I saw a little | answered the philosopher. 
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SAYINGS FROM FRANCIS FORRESTER’S PORTFOLIO. 


Goop news! Good news! I havejown business!” replied the ugly little 
found all my curious sayings again ! They | fellow, in a voice as gruff as that of my 
were not stolen after all, but lay all the | dog Growler. 
time coiled up in a ball, like a bundle of} “ Well, Johnny, I thought you walked 
tailor’s list, under an old newspaper on/as if you was tired: and if you would 
my table. I more than suspect that a/like to ride, you may get up behind me 
little girl, I wot of, has been playing} on my horse, that’s all.” 
pranks with my portfolio. But if she has,| Johnny looked surprised at this kind 
I shall find out. I will look her in the| offer. He hardly knew what to make of 
eye the next time I see her, and if she/it. In a few moments, he drawlingly 
blinks and blushes I shall know she hid | answered : 
them, and then won’t I— won't I—kiss! “I don’t care if I do.” 
the little scapegrace — that’s 
all. But let me draw out a 
saying at random. Here is 
one : 


GOOD WORDS ARE BETTER 
THAN HARD BLOWS. 


That saying is true, every 
word of it, or I will forfeit my 
best wig. It reminds me of a 
young lad named MILTON 
MiipMay, who was ill-treated 
by another boy without any cause. Out; Then Milton drove his horse to the 
of mere wickedness, his young enemy |side of the road where a great rock lay. 
mocked him, called him names, and even | Johnny stood on the rock ; from whence 
pelted him with stones. But he bore it} he leaped on the horse and they rode 
all very quietly and never threw hard | pleasantly along together. Johnny was 
words or stones back again. so affected with the kind words and 
One day, Milton was riding on horse-| friendly conduct of Milton, whom he had 
back two or three miles from home, |ill-used so often, that he ever afterwards 
when he overtook his young foe, who was | treated him kindly. He also became 
returning foot sore and weary from the | more gentle in his conduct toward every 
next village, whither he had been on an!|one. Kindness softened his heart and 
errand. Our little friend reined up his} improved his character. 
horse, and said: Now, suppose Milton had answered 
“Johnny, you look tired! Are you | Johnny back again; and that instead of 
going home ?” giving him that ride, he had laughed at 
“What’s that to you? Mind your/his weariness. Would Johnny have 
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been improved ? Would his own heart, On her birthday, they brought her 


have been half so happy as it was in | eoutly presents of gold, silver, shawls, 

being kind? Not it, indeed! Johnny | jewels, and rare flowers. Among her 

and he would have been like snarling | | subjects was an aged Bramin, who brought 
dogs toward each other, perhaps for life ;| [her a little basket made of rushes and 
and their hearts strangers to all true en-| covered over with moss. 

joyment. Don’t you think, therefore,|_ The servants laughed at such a gift. 

that “‘ Good words are better than hard; But the old man laid it at the queen’s 

blows?” But here is another saying: | feet and said: 

TEARS ARE TO BEAUTIFUL SOULS| “ Behold this tender moss. It is from 
LIKE THE DEWS OF HEAVEN py|the place where thy feet wandered in 
WHICH THE BLOSSOMS GROW INTO | childhood.” 

FRUIT. | The queen smiled on the aged man, 

This is a saying, you will hardly be- | and was happy to receive his little basket 
lieve. You do not love tears, nor the! of rushes; it reminded her of the pleas- 
sorrows which make them 
flow. Yet, if you live to be 
as old as Francis Forrester, 
you will both believe it and 
understand its meaning. 

For, it is by sorrows that 

people get so sick of what 

is wicked, and so weary of 
the evils of life, as to love 
the pure and _ beautiful 
things of heaven. It is 
quite likely if the good had 
no cause for tears, they 
would become so wedded to 
the pleasant things of life as 
to be forgetful of the lovely 
world above, and be unwil- 
ling to die. Therefore it is, 
that God sends sorrows to 
the good; and then they 
weep and become wiser and 
better. 

Once upon a time, the 





books say, there was a beau- 
tiful queen in India, who was very much | ant days of her childhood. 
beloved by her people, because she was, A few years passed, and this good 


both lovely and good. queen spent her birthday weeping, be- 
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cause her land was engaged in war, and 7 ee 
her husband was far aa in the battle THE FROG IN RED FLANNEL. 
field with his armies. Then, the good Kirwan, in his second letter of the 
old man came again io the queen and | second series of his European letters to 
said : the New York Observer, details the fol- 
“God has sent thee sorrow. I see the | lowing, and vouches for it as strictly true : 
tears upon thy cheeks. But teary are to | An Englishman in Ireland was intro- 
beautiful souls like the dew of heaven,| duced to a Popish chapel there, when 
which perfect the blossoms. ‘Thus Gud | souls were to be delivered from purga- 
fits his children for himself.” ‘tory. The place was brilliantly lighted. 
And so the good queen found it. For ‘The priest sat at a table, on which the 
the queen grew more pure in her sor-| reiatives of the departed, whose souls 
rows than in her joys; and soon after-| were to be released, laid money as they 
wards she went to live with God. ene Having collected his wages, the 
Remember, therefore, children, when | priest commenced his operations; and 
you have sorrows not to be impatient, but| soon announced that the souls were lib- 
seek to grow wiser and better thereby. | erated, and woula speedily make their 
Then you will understand the meaning} appearance. Immediately a part of the 
of my saying about tears. | floor opened, and there issued from it 
small living creatures of red color, to the 
|joyful amazement of all present. One 


EVENING PRAYER OF CHILDREN. | of these creatures jumped near to the 


Englishman, who seized it, and, putting 

Ir is the hour when babes with angels speak, 

While we are rushing to our pleasures weak Pee et 
And sinful, all young children, with bent knees, | he soon entered the parlor of his friend, 


Eyes raised to Heay’n, and small hands folded exclaiming, as he flung the living crea- 


it in his pocket, rushed out. Breathless, 


mat ture upon the table, “ There is a soul 
Say at the self-same hour the self-same prayer | _ . d ’ Ss 
‘On our behalf, to Him who all things sees. just delivered from purgatory. 


And then they sleep. Ah, peaceful cradle sleep! It was found to be a frog dressed in 
Ch, aan 's nallewed pare! religion deep| +44 flannel! He was told as he valued 
Of love, not fear, in happiness expressed. a. ; 
So the young bird, when done its twilight lay his life not to reveal the deception, at 
Of praise, folds peacefully at shut of day least till he had crossed the channel. 
Its head beneath its wing and sinks to rest. 


A MAN got up the other night, and| “Tye other day,” writes Carl Benson 
took as he supposed, a card of matches | from Paris, “I was buying a geography 
and began to break off one by one, try-| for my boy at Galignani’s. One being 


! 
| 


| 


was used up without accomplishing his | it were rather small.” 
object, when he discovered he had used| “ Oh, yes,” quoth the clerk, > “ that’s 
up his wife’s comb! because they are for small children.” 


ing to light a lamp until the whole card | shown me, I suggested that the maps in 
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FRIEND THE COBBLER. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCES US TO THE HERO OF THE 8TORY. 


I HAVE a simple story to tell you, dear | 
. . > | 
young readers, which I think will please 


you. But I wish it to do more than this : 
I hope it will make you feel thankful for | 
the blessings you enjoy, — those blessings | 
that are too often little thought of by 
those who possess them, but which are 
sadly missed when sometimes they are 
lost. I mean the blessings of comfortable 


homes, kind parents and friends, plain. 


wholesome food, and enough of it, and) 


good instruction. 

It may be that you have heard of the | 
city of Westminster, and know that it is’ 
close to London; and that in this city | 
are the Queen’s palace, the houses of) 
parliament, and many great and noble 
buildings besides. You may have been | 
told, too, that there are many fine streets | 
and squares in Westminster. And so 
there are; but if this be all you know of 


that city, you have yet much to learn ;| 
for in no place in England can greater | 


poverty, wretchedness, and vice be found. | 
Behind the fine streets,and around the 
beautiful buildings, are lanes and courts, 
where dwell hundreds of miserable crea- 
tures, crowded together in old filthy 
houses, which look ready to tumble down ; 
—and they live there in fearful ignor- 
| ance, and in the practice of almost every | 
kind of sin, without hope and without | 
shame. 

One cold, dreary, gusty, rainy day in 
March, a great many years ago, — in one 
; of the most wretched of those filthy courts 

of Westminster, and in one of the dir-| 





tiest old houses in that court, was a 
strange and motley assemblage to be 
seen. From the cellar up to the third 
story of the house, every room was 
crowded with living creatures. To begin 
at the cellar, which opened into the court 
by a sort of trap-door and a flight of 
broken steps,—to begin there, I say, 
might be seen a group of two or three 
families of gipsies, with their poor, ill-used 
and half-starved asses, their ugly and 
savage dogs, and their baskets and lug- 
gage all scattered about in confusion on 
the floor. Children were crying, women 
were scolding, and the men, seated lazily 
on their dirty bundles, were smoking 
their short black pipes, and occasionally, 
commanding silence by angry and fierce 
threatenings, mixed with awful oaths. 
These gipsies had probably just returned 
from some country excursion, and were 
making up, in idleness, for the fatigues of 
the journey, while they were spending 
their gains in indulging their appetites : 
for, miserable as they seemed, there was 
no want of provisions, such as loaves of 
white bread, rashers of bacon frying on 
the fire —for the cellar had the comfort 
of a fireplace —and broken jugs of 


strong beer, which were being passed 


quickly round from men to women, and 
from women to children, amidst all the 
erying, scolding, and profanity of the 
horrible place. 

In the higher portion of the house, 
other scenes of wretchedness, wicked- 
ness, and poverty might have been wit- 
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nessed. Here in which, 
stretched on some dirty straw, and cov- 


ered only with a ragged quilt, lay a 


was a room 


woman in great pain and sickness, ap- 
parently near dying, with no one to 
attend to her wants, but surrounded by a 
~ group of noisy, dirty children, who dis- 
turbed the poor suffering mother with 
their uproar. In another apartment, 
were half a dozen men, drinking, smok- 
ing, and playing at cards, which game 
presently led to wrangling, till they all 
rushed from the house to fight out their 
quarrel in the court below. 
room, nearly at the top of the house, was 
closely shut, and barred withinside ; and 
there, if any one could have obtained a 
peep, might probably have been seen a 
1 gang of thieves, dividing 
their wickedness, or a gang of coiners, 
melting base metal, and casting it into 
moulds, that it might be passed for real 
silver money. 

Above all this din, and confusion, and 
| crime, there was a miserable loft which 
ae had only one occupant on the day of 
which I am writing. The only way to 
get into this loft was by a broken step- 
ladder, which led to a low door, just be- 
neath the roof of the house; but though 
there is some danger in climbing a broken 
ladder in the dark —for dark it was — 
we must venture — in fancy, that is — to 





ascend it: for the occupant of that com- 
fortless abode is the hero of my history. 
Well, here we are, at the top of the 





ladder, and here is the door: — we can 






vain: the door will not open. Ah, we 





have found out the mystery now: just 
above the latch isa strong nail driven 
into the door, and the fellow to it is driv- 









Another | 


the fruits of 


feel the latch: but we lift the latch in| 


‘apparent strength would be puny fora 
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en into the door post, anda strong cord 
is tied tight from one nail to another. Ho, 
ho! we have a prisoner, then, in this sad 
hole of a garret. 

Even so, young friend. 
the cord that 
door ; for our thoughts and fancies can 


Well, we will 
not disturb fastens the 
enter where our bodies cannot: and so 
here we are, on the broken floor of that 
dismal prison. There is no window; but 
light enough passes through the broken 
tiling of the roof, to let us see all that is 
to be seen. 

And little enough that is. At one end 
of the place, just behind a stack of chim- 
neys, which goes through the loft without 
affording it a fire place, is a scanty heap 

‘of shavings, which, no doubt, is intended 
for a bed. In another place, is an old tin 
kettle without handle or lid, and a broken 
basket without a bottom, a bundle of rags, 
This 


You may look around in vain for 


and a thick, strong walking stick. 
is all. 
any other furniture. There is neither 
chair, table, nor cupboard. 

There are no walls to the room, except 
at the end where the chimney stack is: 
‘every other side of it is formed of the 
thin, broken roof; and the cold wind, 
‘and the drifting rain of the miserable 
March day on which I am supposing our 
visit to be made, enters so freely through 
‘ihe hundreds of cracks and crevices that 
one had need to have on a thick great 





| coat, and to spread open a stout umbrella, 
to keep, under such a broken roof, either 
warm or dry. 

And on the middle of that floor sits a 
‘little parcel of humanity, in the shape of 
a boy, whose face looks at least twelve or 
fourteen years old; but whose size and 
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child of seven or eight. We shall be | 
about right, probably, if we make a guess | 


between the two accounts, and set him | 
down at ten. Sad and sulky does the 
boy look, as he sits bare headed, bare 
footed, and half naked besides, on the 
damp, rotten floor. His hair is matted to 
his head, and grim and dirty are his fea- 
tures; and yet there isa pleasant twinkle 
in that bright blue eye of his, and when 
he opens his lips to mutter to himself, 
those lips seem as though they could 
smile in the happy sunshine, though they 
are far enough from smiles now. Ah, 
young reader, you little know how many 
bright glances and sunny smiles are 
quenched by the sorrow and suffering 
that sin brings. | 
And our little prisoner — there he sits ; | 
—and there he has been sitting for hours 
and hours: hungry for want of food, and 
wretched for want of every thing that 
can make young life happy. 
Well, you have seen, in fancy, the pris- | 
on and the prisoner. Now let us de-| 
scend from the wretched loft, and tell our | 
story as though sitting at our own cheer-| 
ful fireside, and talking of things long | 


cr | 
2 
past. | 


increasing violence on that dreary March | 


The rain continued to pour down with 


day; and the wind rose higher and high- 
er every hour, loosening the rotten tiles 


from the more rotten laths to which they | wood, judgment is timber. 


| 
| 


few stray crumbs which they might con- 
tain, and which, when he had caught 
with his benumbed hands, he devoured, 


dirt and all, with the eagerness of raven- 


ous hunger. And his only amusement 
was that of breaking the stem of a dirty 
tobacco pipe into an inconceivable num- 
ber of little bits, which he afterwards 
tossed up in the air—and a brisk air too 
— catching them in his mouth as they 
fell. 

The longest day will have an end; and 
as a wet March day, in London, is not 
one of the longest in the year, especially 
in a windowless garret, the boy, after a 
time, began to believe, from the darkness 
that gathered round him, that night was 
coming on. He was right: it grew 
darker and darker, as well as wetter and 
more windy. And then, how eagerly did 
the little fellow —shivering with cold, 
and trembling with fear — listen to every 
noise he heard below. At last, voices of 
aman and woman approached the bot- 
tom of the broken ladder; then there 
was a rattling at the door; and before it 
was opened, the young prisoner had 
darted from his uneasy resting place, and 
was crouching on the heap of shavings 
behind the chimney stack. 


WIT AND JUDGMENT. — Wit is brush- 
The first 


were hung. ‘The damp floor of that gar-| makes the brightest flame, but the other 


ret became more damp every minute, and | 
the cold more piercing ; and still the boy 
moved not from his position. His only 
serious employment through the long 


i 


| gives the most lasting heat. 


hours of tl ay was eel in the .k. | Tae calm of devotion refreslies the spirit, 
8 of that day was to feel in the pock- | 


ets of the old ragged coat, which was |, 





almost the only garment he had on, for a 


The soul is set down to a banquet of bliss, 


The ministering ange] must surely be near it, 


For earth can provide no enjoyment like this. 
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THE STORY OF RALPH RANDOLPH.* 


Hfavin@ arrived safely at New York,|of a vagrant fellow who had recently 
Ralph requested the mate of the steamer, run away from his vessel. He was, there- 
in which he had descended the North | fore, quite well pleased when his brother 
River to direct him to a quiet boarding | took Ralph on board, and related his 
house. The mate looked steadfastly at|story and his wishes. And to his ques- 
him for a moment or two, and then asked:! tion of whether he would ship him or 

“ What are you going to do in New| not, he answered: 

York, my lad ?” | « Ship him? Yes! And I'll make a 

**] am going to look out for a ship; for| man of him, too, if he’s a good boy.” 


| 
I intend to go to sea, sir,” replied Ralph| ‘The mate then helped Ralph get his 
with a modest air. ‘trunk on board. He also took him toa 
“ You are a smart looking boy. What) clothing store, and directed him in the 
is your name ?” | purchase of an outfit; for Ralph, having 
“ Ralph Randolph, sir.” | been careful of his wages, had quite a 
“Do your parents know you are| purse full of money and was enabled to 
here ?” |get a capital “ fit out,” for a cabin boy. 


” 


“My parents are dead sir;” replied| And when he put on his sailor rig, of 
Ralph, with a pathos and solemnity of| white duck trowsers, blue jacket, and 
voice which touched the heart of the in-| low crowned hat, he really appeared well. 
quisitive mate; who being thus moved,! The mate looked at him with pride, and 
sat down beside Ralph, and drew from | having got him aboard, he gave him into 
him the particulars of his previous his-| the hands of his brother and bade Ralph 
tory. Upon hearing his simple story, he | adieu. 
became interested in him, and said: | The Victoria was to sail early the next 
“Stay aboard the steamer, my lad, | morning ; and that evening she dropped 
until we get our freight ashore; and I’ll| out into the stream, with her crew all on 
put you in the way of getting a ship.” | board. It was a noisy night. The crew 
“Thank you, sir!” replied Ralph. | | were mostly intoxicated; the forecastle 
Then seating himself on a settee, he | | was in confusion; and, as Ralph lay in his 
lifted his heart to Heaven in silent grati- | | bunk that night listening to the loud, 
tude to God for the prospect which the | rough voices and fearful oaths of the sail- 
mate’s friendship opened before him. He | ors, a slight shadow stole over his heart, 
felt no doubt about finding a ship with | ‘and he almost regretted that he had not 
such a helper. ‘sought for employment on the land. 
And Ralph’s confidence was justified.| Filled with uneasy thoughts, he fell 
The mate had a brother who commanded | asleep. 
the good ship Vicrortra of London, and | About four o’clock the next morning, 
who needed a cabin boy to fill the place | he was roused by aloud hammering at 
| the forecastle gangway, and by a boister- 
shouting. Starting up, he rubbed 


* Continued from page 91. } ous 








ng, 


ere 


fearful night, he found help and comfort|much. But he kept himself aloof from 
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his eyes and listenirig attentively, he|in committing himself to God _ by 
heard a rough voice, crying: prayer. 

“ All hands turn out! All handsahoy!} Toward morning the gale abated. It 
Turn out and up anchor, boys! All| was well it did. Had it been otherwise, 
’ the Victoria must have gone ashore. For 
The sailors tumbled from their bunks| when daylight appeared, the captain 


hands ahoy! ahoy!’ 


with many a muttered curse at this call. | found himself driven close in upon a dan- 
Hurrying on their clothing, they were/|gerous part of the coast. The presence 
soon on deck, and Ralph among them.|of the ship so near the land, drew the 
In a few minutes, amid cries of “ Heave | people of the adjacent village to the 
O! Heave O!” the anchor was raised.! shore. Some of their pilots put off to 
The sails were then shaken 
out, and the fine vessel was soon 
gliding before a fine breeze 
toward Sandy Hook. 

The wind being fair, she was 
fairly out to sea in a few hours. 
Every thing promised a splen- 
did beginning to their voy- 
age. But toward night, the 
wind died away and a fog arose, 
which soon became so dense, 
they could scarcely see the 


length of the bowsprit beyond 





the ship. Presently, it grew 
dark. A stiff but adverse breeze then jassist her; and, after a time, aided by 
sprung up, which gradually increased to | their skill and by a slight change in the 
a gale and threatened to drive them on| wind, she was extricated from her dan- 
shore. gerous position, and put to sea amid 
There was great anxiety felt on board | shouts of exultation from the people who 
all night by the whole crew. Poor Ralph!| watched her from the beach. 
he was very sick. The fearful tossing) Ralph soon recovered from his sea 
and rolling of the ship, the roaring wind, | sickness, and as the sailors expressed it, 
the dashing waves, the rattling cordage,| ‘got his sea legs on,” so that he could 


the creaking timbers, added to his sick-| stand or walk firmly on the unsteady 


ness, caused him no little alarm as he lay| deck. He also acquired familiarity with 
in his bunk. For, with unusual lenity, 





his duties, and soon mounted the shrouds 
with speed and skill. His greatest trial 
arose from the wickedness of the sailors. 


the captain seeing him to be wretchedly 
sick had ordered him below. And there | 
he lay all night, in pain, sickness, and| Their rough manners, vile language, and 
fear. Yet even in the terrors of that| wicked conversation, grieved him very 
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them as much as possible: applied him-| first mate saw Ralph’s fall. 
self closely to the study of navigation, | 
shouting at the same moment: 


in which he was very kindly assisted by 


the third mate, and yet kept the men in| 
good humor with him, through his good | 
natured readiness to do whatever they | 
required of him. And thus the time of 
‘on board rushed to the bulwarks, and 


his voyage passed agreeably along. 
Pleasant weather, with light but fair 
winds promised a good passage and a 
speedy arrival in port. 

They were nearly across the Atlantic, 
when, one morning about daybreak, 


sudden squall sprung up. The captain | 


of the watch on deck ordered the watch 
below to be called up. Ralph was there- 
fore awaked by the thump of a marline- 
spike on the forecastle hatchway, and by 
the ery of 

“Watch, ahoy! All hands aloft to! 
take in sail! Turn out! Turn out!” 


Impulsively 
seizing a hencoop, he threw it overboard, 


“ A man overboard! A man over- 
board !” 
This cry, always terrific on board a 


ship, thrilled every heart. Every soul 


saw poor Ralph supporting himself on the 


_hencoop, but already at a large distance 


from the ship. Now, they could see him 
wave his cap as he mounted the top of 


a| the waves; and then, he would disappear 


in the gulfs of the great deep. And 
every moment increased the distance be- 


tween him and the ship. 


It was some time before the vessel 


‘could be brought to, and the boat got 


ready. But, at length, it put off manned 
by four stout rowers, under the direction 
| of the third mate. And then the anxie- 


The call, together with the tossing of | ty of the crew on board, was divided be- 


the ship indicating rough weather, soon | 
brought all hands upon deck, where they | 


were ordered aloft to clew up the top-| 
gallant sails, which were already flying | 
loose in the wind and snapping violently | 


‘tween Ralph and the boat’s crew. For 
| the sea ran so high, it was feared that the 
boat would be swamped. 

But fortunately, she had a skilful com- 
‘mander, and true seamen for rowers. 


against the masts, and to reef the topsails. | | After a severe pull, she was seen to pick 


Ralph flew up the ratlines as agile asa 


cat, with the rest. The sails were soon 
‘mounting the waves 


taken in and reefed. But as the sail- 
ors were desending the shrouds, one of 
them challenged Ralph to descend by a 
loose rope instead of by the shrouds. 
Without pausing to reflect, the brave, 


ambitious boy seized the rope, and, 
swung himself from the yard. Unfortu-| 
‘in the water. 


nately, the rope was not properly belay- 


ed; and running swiftly through the pul- | 


ley it let Ralph down, with a splash, into 
the boiling waves; which by this time 


were beginning to run quite high. The. 





| Ralph up, and to be returning towards 
‘the ship. On she came, victoriously 
and at length 
reached the ship in salty: Dripping 
land exhausted, Ralph was lifted on board, 


and ordered at once to his berth, where, 
‘under the rude care of a shipmate and 


the aid of a good nap, he recovered from 
the exhaustion caused by being so long 


The Captain, a kind sensible man, 
gently rebuked Ralph for his folly in at- 
tempting to descend from aloft by ‘ 


loose rope: and explained to ‘him 
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the difference between such an act and|the angry skies and raging ocean resign- 


an act of real bravery. 


“A brave man is’ not reckless,” said 
he. “He will confront any danger 
when duty requires him to do so. But 
he will not needlessly expose his life as 


you did this morning.” 

“Tacted without thought, sir!” replied 
Ralph ; “ but will try to be more thought- 
ful hereafter.” 

“ Ralph’s great fault was his impulsive- 
ness. He fell into his difficulty with the 
boys, as described in the last chapter, 
from this cause. 
was his greatest source of danger. It 
required a great many strokes from the 


rod of that stern old schoolmaster, expe-| 


rience, before he learned always to think 
before he acted. 
mon fault. 
and think afterwards. They ought to 
reverse this rule, and THINK before they 
act. 

During the day, the squall increased to 
aviolent gale. This gale lasted two or 
three days and was fearfully severe. The 
Victoria pitched and rolled dreadfully , 
for a long time, without receiving serious 
damage. At length, she was struck by a 
terrific sea, which swept her decks of all 
the boats, washed the cook’s galley over- 
board, and tore away the bulwarks, 
Shortly afterwards, her masts -were car- 
ried away, and she lay a hapless wreck 
upon the foaming waters. 

Ralph now thought he was doomed to 
find a watery grave, like his father; for 
all hands agreed in opinion that if 
the gale did not abate shortly, the 
But he was not| 


ship would founder. 
ere 
He silently gave himself into 


afraid. 


And, as we shall see, it | 


And his is a very com- | 
Most young persons act first, | 


ed and submissive to any fate. 


Presently, however, hope sprung up. 
A ship hove in sight. There wasa slight 
| falling off in the fury of the gale. The 
stranger ship discovered the Victoria, 
| approached her, and laid by her as near 
as possible, until the declining gale ren- 
|dered it safe to send a boat to take the 
crew from the wreck. ‘The only way 
| this could be done was for them to jump 
[into the sea, or lower themselves into 
By this 
‘means, all the officers and crew, and 


the boat by the aid of ropes. 


| passengers were got aboard of the other 
| ship, except alady, her child, and Ralph. 
The lady was afraid to venture down the 
rope into the boat: and Ralph’s noble 
heart led him to remain by the wreck for 
He could not bear to leave 


her sake. 





her to perish alone. 
| The crew of the stranger ship, ex- 
|hausted by their efforts, and fearful of 
incurring further risk on account of the 
‘running sea, which made it dangerous 
to approach the wreck, were unwilling 
to make a further attempt to save the 
lady and Ralph. But one of the officers, 
a noble souled young fellow, finally in- 
duced them to make a last attempt. 





Seeing their approach, Ralph devised 
ascheme to save the lady. He rigged 
a large basket, by means of a rope and 
block, to a spar. This spar he run out 
several feet astern of the vessel. Then 
placing the child into the basket, he low- 
ered it safely into the boat. He next 
induced the lady to seat herself in the 
basket; and thus, she was also safely low- 
ered. Then sliding down the rope 





the hands of God, and stood gazing on | 


himself, he took his place beside her, and 
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in half an hour they were safely on| voyage, shall be told you in the next 
board the other ship. 

This was true courage. It won the 
admiration of all parties on board the 
ship ; particularly of the lady, whose HAPPY LITTLE GRETCHEN. 
life he had saved. So pleased was the 
Captain with Ralph, he promised to give| “ GRANDMOTHER,” said little Gretch- 
him a berth in a fine new ship called the }en, “why do you call this beautiful 
Sea-king, bound to Australia, which he | flower blue as the sky, growing by this 
was to command on his arrival in port. | brook a ‘ Forget-me-not ?’” 


number of my magazine. 


~The lady, too, wanted Ralph to spend} “My child,” said the grandmother, 


the few weeks he would have to spare |‘ I accompanied once your father, who 

before the Sea-king sailed, at her home.| Was going on a long journey, to this 

She was a widow whose husband, a Brit-| brook. He told me, when I saw this little 

ish emigrant, had died in Canada, and/| flower, I must think of him; and so we 

she was returning home to her father, a have always called it the ‘forget-me- 

wealthy English farmer whose estate was | not.’” 

in the south of England. As for the Said happy little Gretchen, “I have 

sailors, they now almost idolized Ralph. neither parents, nor sisters, nor friends, 

He was the lion of the ship during the | from whom I am parted. I do not know 

remainder of the voyage. whom I can think of when I see the 
After this gale, the weather proved |* Forget-me-not.’ ” 

pleasant. Theship hada fine run upthe| “1 will tell you,” said her grandmother, 

English channel: she, being like the lost | “* some One of whom this flower may 

Victoria, bound to London. Upon reach- | remind you — Him who made it. Every 

ing the Isle of Wight, she sailed through flower in the meadow says, ‘ Remember 

the Needles, and came to anchor at the| God;’ every flower in the garden and 

“ Mother-bank.” Here the lady was, at| the field says to us of its Creator, ‘ For- 

her request, put ashore at Cowes, Ralph | get-me-not.’” 

went with her, promising to join the Sea- 

king at London in a few weeks. The 

lady took Ralph in a steamboat to South-| “ Wat did Mr. —— die of ?” asked 

ampton, and from thence, by railway to|a neighbor. 

her native village. And there, at her| ‘ Of a complication of disorders,” re- 

father’s house, you may be sure, he found | plied his friend. 

a hearty welcome as her deliverer from | “How do you describe a ¢omplication, 

a watery grave. And on this fine old|my good sir?” 

English farm he spent six — “He died,” rejoined the other, “of 

weeks. After which, he joined the Sea-| two physicians, an apothecary, and a sut- 

king, and sailed on a voyage to Ave-| geon.” 

TRALIA. | Enough to render a Coroner’s inquest 


How he fared and what he saw on this |a work of supererogation. 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


SS fo CYIT - CHAT, All hail 


t tea my little 





friends! 
Let us be 


gether, 
now that 
bluster- 
ing young 
Marcu, with his saucy face and impudent 
manners, has gone on an eleven month’s 


journey, to search after his dwarfish, cold | 


hearted friend Frpruary. Im glad 
the rogue is gone; because he has played 
so many pranks with my sensitive should- 
ers; and because, once, he even tried 
to hang an icicle, by way of ornament, I 
suppose, at the end of my poor old nose. 


His departure is a good riddance, I say ; | 


anda right glad welcome do I give to 
pretty, coy, simpering Miss ApriL. She 
and 





brings sunshine in her pretty face 
[ do love sunshine, don’t you ?—and as 


she trips along across the meadows and | 


garden beds, the snow drops, tulips, and 
daffodills push up their green little heads 
and sing, “ we are coming soon.” And 
then, she has a wonderful nack of fright- 
ening away that erabbed old stick, who 
calls himself Jack Frost; so, that he 
scarcely dares to show his pale face in 


the day time. But he goes skulking 


about in the night like a shame faced | 


burglar. 
Miss April, with a rod of sunbeams in 
her hands, searches for the offender, he 
turns into a wreath of vapor and scuds 


off to cloud-land out of her way. Terri- 


bly afraid of sunbeams is old Jack Frost. | 


‘shall I do? 


opinion of a grave old tabby cat who had 


And every morning, when | 


'a heap of letters you might almost fancy 


Francis Forrester had been appointed 
Postmaster of Boston, and that his edi- 


torial sanctum was the post office. I can’t 
glad to-| 


What 


I’m inclined to adopt the 


print them all, that’s certain. 


a pair of smellers large enough to make 
moustachios for the most exquisite dandy 
on Broadway or Boston Common. This 
old cat found a pail of nice milk one day 
which forgetful Betty had left in the 


kitchen, while she stood at the garden 


gate talking to Clodpole the teamster. 


|Pussy was as fond of milk —as I am of 
|correspondence from my children —so 


after looking slily around to see that Bet- 


\ty was out of the way, she sprang up 


upon the edge of the pail and began to 
lap away at the nice new milk. But she 


happened to lap so fast it made her cough, 


,and while she was coughing, she slipped 


over head and ears into the milk pail. 
Poor Tabby ! This was a hard case. The 


| ° ° 
‘milk run into her eyes, nose, and ears. It 


stuck to her fur, and she looked more 
After 
tumbling out, as best she could, she shook 


pitiful than even a drowned rat. 


herself, sneezed heartily, wiped her face 
with her paw, and looked about her with 
a eountenance which those who under- 
stand cat language, say, expressed the 
profound and philosophical sentiment that 
it is possible to have too much of a good 
thing. 

Now, as I have said before, this heap 


of letters, piled up like a little Alps on 


my table, inclines me to adopt poor Tab- 


by’s opinion. But not because I don’t 


But here is my correspondence ! Such ‘like the correspondence, for I do like it. 
¢ : 





| 
| 
& 
: 
: 
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It’s first rate, all of it. Only I can’t; but I can’t print your enigma, because 

print it all. My magazine has a bump of| you hav’nt sent the answer. 

obstinacy as big as the top of Dame Par-| A Boston boy, who signs himself J. (. 

tington’s mop, and it won’t be persuaded | R., gives correct answers to all the enig- 

to hold only just so much, so again Iask|mas, but Willie Williamson’s _ teazer, 

what shall I do ? (page 63,) of which he says, “I could 
I’ve seen people scratch their heads| not make it out.” He sends the follow- 

sometimes when they are puzzled. I’ll| ing enigma. 

scratch my wig and see if there is any 


. . . . ENIGMA I. 
virtue in scratching. Hem! I think . 





there is, for here comes a good idea con ones « 2 

: ’ : : : alt "| My 15, 19, 18, is what people often do. 
Capital! It is to give extracts from the | My 7, 2, 14, is used by ship builders. 
My 16, 17, 18, is used in manufacturing cloth. 
My 8, 19,2, 11,1, is the name of a tree. 


correspondence. I like this idea and I'll) 


scratch my wig again if I’m ever puzzled 
to know what to do. 

Here is a letter signed Carrie, beauti- 
fully written. It contains an enigma. 


Here it is: 


ENIGMA I. 


I am composed of 9 letters. 
My 6, 2, 1, 2, is the first word a child speaks. 
My 3, 4, 9, is what all ought to do. 


My 5, 8, 8, is what country travellers rejoice to | 


see. 
My 6, 2, 8, is God’s noblest creation. 
My 1, 2, 4, 9, is a girl’s name. 
My 3, 7, 9, is what children love. 
My 8, 7, is what we ought to learn to say. 

My whole is one of the United States. 
Yours truly. 
CARRIE. 


This letter from Sukry SUNDOWN, 


is from Stockbridge. Her answers to the | for I think if you did not love old Fran- | 
enigmas and conundrums are correct, |cis Forrester, you would not have sent 
Sukey is one of the bright eyed girls,|him the book mark. Your enigma has d 
and she can laugh as merrily as music. | no answer and so it must wait until you : 
I know it by the way she writes. 'send one. ‘ 
Here is a letter from “ JuLIA,” who | F. A. Johnson of Wenham. sends cor- . 
hails from Brattleboro. I wonder if she | rect answers to the enigmas in the Feb- b 
lives near the water cure. She is a sen- | ruary number. He will be a merchant he 
sible girl, Iam sure. She gives correct|one of these days. His writing is just 5 
answers, and says, “I like your maga-| the kind to make day books and ledgers hi 
an 


zine very much.” Thank you, Julia— 


My 12, 6, 4, is a personal pronoun. 
My 7,5, 3, 10, is part of a whale. 
My 12, 9, is a personal pronoun. 
My 13, is one of the vowels. 
My whole is the name of a celebrated writer. 


And here isa letter from Pauline of 


Buffalo. Her solutions are correct. and 
she says, “ I am very much pleased with 


your magazine. I think your sketches 


of Webster’s life very interesting.” Ah! 


Pauline, you are a nice little girl, and | 


think you are very fond of your mother. 
Am I correct ? 

Here I have a prettily written letter 
from a queenly little Virginian girl named 
Eliza, who solves Addie’s enigma, and 
sends me a pretty little book mark. 
Thank you Eliza, I will remember you 





‘look finely. 
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Wilbur, a Boston boy, sends the fol- 
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| ENIGMA IIl. 


. . | 
lowing puzzle. He says, “I feel very; 18m composed of 14 letters. 


* 


much pleased with your magazine.” 


PUZZLE. 
If from six you take nine, and from nine you 
take ten, 
Ye wits now the puzzle explain ; 
And if fifty from forty be taken, there then 
Will just half a dozen remain. 


CuarLtes M. Woop, of Brandon, Vt. 
says, “I like your magazine very much.” 
He also sends a new subscriber. Well 
done, Charlie! I wish all my readers 
would do as much. Your solutions are 
correct, with the exception of the first, 
which should be Amos Lawrence, and not 
Stephen Girard. 

Mary C. Haster of Washington 
City, sends correct answers to the enig- 
mas in the February number. Mary 
writes a capital hand. I hope she will 
write to me again. 

My friend JULIAN gives correct solu- 
tions to the enigmas in the March num- 
ber—also to the puzzle. I will print 
his solutions : 


South Boston, March 11, 1853. 


Friend Forrester: —I send you the answers 
to the enigmas, they are to Wm. C. C. Macker’s 
lst, the History of the United States ; 2d, Orian- 
der. To J. C. D.’s, Solomon Davis, and to £d- 
ward I. Ingraham’s, Christmas. 

The answer to Horace B.’s Puzzle, is as follows: 
The man first carries over the goat, then returns, 
and carries over the wolf and brings the goat 
back; then carrying over the basket of cabbage 
he returns and gets the goat. 

Give my best respects to Edward I. Ingraham 
and tell him 1 should like to correspond with 
him, through the Magazine. I now send you 
another enigma. 


My 6, 5, 7, is often seen in the street. 
My 7. 8,7, 14, 3, is what Printers use. 
My 13, 7, 2, 11, 14, 9, is a creeping thing. 
My 1, 12, 4, 11, 14, 3, is what Auctioneers like 
My 6, 8, 10, 3, 2, 14, 13, are what we often read of 
My whole is the name of a bird. 
Yours truly, 
JULIAN. 


A Kentucky boy, Willie B. Churchill, 
says, “your magazine is getting a wide 
spread popularity down herein Old Ken- 
tuck.” He also gives correct solutions to 
the enigmas in the February number. 
His enigma has no solution and must 
wait according to rule until he sends me 
one. 

My young friend Marvin R. Clark, 
says, “in my opinion your magazine is 
just the thing for boys and girls.” I have 
avery high respect for this “ opinion ” 
of Marvin’s, and think it is just right. 
Hem! His enigmas have no answers — 
will he send them ? 

Master T. D. Briscoe, from Grafton, 
sends this enigma : 


ENIGMA Iv. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 15, 8, 2, is a fish. 
My 16, 4, 12, is a tool used by farmers. 
My 9, 5, 10, 17, 5, 6, is what masters sometimes use. 
My 2, 3,7, 13, 15, 14, isa book that merchants 
have use for. 
My 11, 1, 17, is a covering for the head. 
My 7, 8, 3, 14, is an animal. 
My whole is a distinguished conqueror. 


Willie Jones, a down East boy, says, 
“T like your magazine very much.” He 
sends the following : 


Milltown, Me., Feb. 28, 1858, 


Dear Mr. Forrester :—I have received the sec- 
ond number of your magazinethis year. Yours 
is the first magazine | have ever taken. I like it 
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very much. 1 venture to send you a riddle, and 
some conundrums, which if you think worthy, 
please insert in your magazine. 


RIDDLE. 


My friend and I from home did part, 
He had some yards of me the start ; 
We ran two hundred miles and more, 
And he still kept that space before ; 
Nor more nor less we did agree, 
Though he ran twice as fast as me; 
Then tell me how it came to pass, 
That I no farther beaten was. 

WILLiz Jones. 


And now let me give you some riddles 


from my portfolio. 


1. Why is woolen unfit to contend with silk? 

2. Why is C a most unquiet letter, and Wa 
quarrelsome one? 

8. Why is P the best landlord’s letter ? 


And here is a capital charade that will 
puzzle you all I think. 


CHARADE I. 


I, roaming in the fields one day, 
Miss’d the path, and lost my way — 
Fearing that my first would come, 
In great despair began to run, 
When luckily my second found, 
Which safely took me o’er the ground. 
It knew the way, and I was brought 
Quickly to the path I’d sought; 
Once more at home, I went to bed, 
To pillow there my aching head. 
Alas! my whole a visit paid ; 

In dreadful agonies I laid ; 

Nor till the morning sped its light, 
Did | recover from my fright. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
J. C. R. sends the following : 
1. Why is children’s play like yesterday? 
2. Why is Paul Julien like a handsome girl? 
Willie Jones the following : 


8. Why is a false note like a bar of iron ? 
4. Why is a parish bell like a good story? 
5. Why isa bad pun like a wicked man? 


Willie, of Windsor, Vt., is quite a phi- 
losopher; he sends correct answers to the 
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He has 
found an old riddle, which very likely 
This is it: 


questions for fireside discussion. 
many of you have not seen. 


To keep them safe and sound ; 
And a wise old rat who was taking a walk, 
One day their hiding place found ; 
To this dainty box his visits he’d pay, 
And home with him carry three ears every day ; 
How many days do you think it took, 
| Before the rat the box forsook. 


' 

| 

oc ; . 

| Twelve ears of corn in a box were laid, 
| 


| My little friend, Emma C. Gordon, 
sends a gold piece to pay for my maga- 


}zine. She tells me she is only eight 


years old, and thinks there is “time for 
'her to improve.” So I think, Emma; 
; . : : 
| but I guess few little girls of your age 


| could write me a prettier letter than 


yours. I hope my magazine will aid you 
| to gain wisdom. 
| Edward Joselin; Rosalie, of Buffalo; 
| G. C. Randall; Mary H. Peterson; Wm. 
| H. Cuyler; James A. T., of Roundout; 
| Samuel J. Parsons; C. W. B.; D. M. M, 
Willie Fern; C. 
Webster; J. C. 
D.; Maria; Charles D. Otis; 
Barker; Sarah J. Pierce; Eliza B. Cook; 
and B. N****, have sent me letters with 
They may be sure 


H. Perry; Ann Eliza 
t.; Lizzie; Alvina M. 
Isaac B. 


solutions or enigmas. 
I have read their communications; and 
if my magazine was as big as giant 
Grim’s best blanket, I would print them. 
But since that can’t be done, I will care- 
fully file their letters, and when I want 
enigmas will pick from them just as I 
take sayings from my portfolio. 

And now, little friends, good bye for 
amonth! You have got the best look- 
ing magazine you ever saw, this month. 
And don’t think me vain, if I tell you it 
is as good as itlooks. Good bye! 
FRANCIS FORRESTER. 
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oo NEDDIE NAYLOR’S ENQUIRIES.* 

- Neppre Nay tor, having played with; withal. What, then, had Neddie to 

= a hearty good will, and studied hard|hinder him from sleeping soundly ? 

| beside, fell into a sound and pleasant! Nothing at all! Good, industrious boys 

; sleep a few moments after he laid his|can afford to sleep as they study — with 

al busy little brain on the pillow. He had [all their might. 

z nothing on his mind to trouble him. He! {py the morning, he was up as soon as i 
| " had spent the day usefully ; his lessons] the first pale, wintry sunbeam straggled i 
11 s 


for the next morning were thoroughly | through his window, and lighted up his 
learned; and he was a praying boy |Jittle chamber. Without shrinking from 


* Continued from page 108. ~ |the cold, he sprang up, soused his plump B 
9 ‘ 
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face well with plenty of cold water, 
dressed himself neatly, and, after repeat- 
ing his morning prayer, skipped lightly as 
a fawn down stairs. After eating a hearty 
breakfast, he tripped away to school with 
a heart as cheerful as any little elfin’s 
who ever danced in the court of 
OBERON. 

On his way, he fell in with the idlers 


whom he had left on Tom Noddle’s hili /enough to occupy it as king of dunces. 


the previous evening. Addressing Ben 
BiustTenr, he said: 


“ Well, Ben, have you got your lesson 


ready ?” 


“O don’t ask!” replied Bluster ; “it’s | 


no fun, I tell you, to get such a plaguey | 
hard lesson as our class has got to recite 
this morning.” 

“No,” interposed Wirrn Witrvr;| 
“there’s no fun about it. I would give | 
more for one hour’s sledding down old | 
Noddle’s hill, than for a whole year of | 
study.” 

“That ’s just where you are wrong, 


boys. Play is good in its place; but) 


too much of it makes us slothful in 
our studies. And if we learn to neglect 
them, and grow up ignorant and idle, 
we shall be poor tools when we are men, 
You know an idle, ignorant man is 
brother to a beggar; and I’m sure that’s 





no fun.” 

“ Well, fun or no fun, I can’t say my 
lessons,” observed JOHNNY JOMNSON, 
who, while he was a very bright little 
fellow in all matters of play, was the 
worst dunce in the school. In fact, | 
although he was some nine years old, 
he had but just mastered the alpha- 
bet. 

The school bell rung at this moment. 


The boys hurried along without further | 


conversation; and were soon quietly 
seated at their desks. As Neddie ex- 
pected, there were a great many blunder- 
ing recitations, followed by several 
/reproofs from the teacher, that morning. 
Poor Johnny Johnson was sent out to 
‘the end of the school room to a form 
called the dunce’s seat, kept for the sole 


‘use of whoever was considered unworthy 


Johnny did not relish his disgrace. 
There he sat, holding his primer in one 
hand, and rubbing his eyes with the 
other. One foot was on the floor, the 
other stretched along the form. His half 
closed eyes were filled with tears, which, 
as they oozed out one by one, lay on his 
face like flattened dew drops. His lips, 
too, were drawn together. And alto- 
gether he was rather a pitiful spectacle, 
as you may see by looking at his picture 
at the beginning of this article. 

“It’s my opinion,” said Neddie Nay- 


‘lor to himself, as he finished a survey of 


Johnny’s woe begone face ;— “ It’s my 
opinion that neglecting one’s lesson is, 
after all, no fun.” 

After school, Neddie took Ben Bluster 
aside, and asked him: 

“ What do you think now, Ben, about 
not learning your lesson ? ” 

“* Well, I think it’s no fun to be king 
of dunces, as poor Johnny was this 
morning. I think I'll be like you here- 


* 


‘after, and study my lessons.” 


“Do,” said Neddie, “and you will 
enjoy play all the better. Study is as 


‘good as horse radish to give one an 
appetite —I don’t mean for beaf steak, 


but for the play ground. But it’s my 


1% 


dinner time, so good bye, Ben! 


ss Good bye, Neddie.” 
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knit yarn, like grandmother ?” 
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Neddie soon reached home. His rosy| “I think the first Englishman who did 
cheeks and flashing eyes, lighted up by a|so was named William Rider. He lived 
cheerful mind, made him look really} near London Bridge, in the reign of 
handsome. His mother thought he was| Queen Elizabeth.” 
the most handsome boy in the village;} “Then a man was the first knitter?” 
but whether she was right or not in that} “ Yes, my son. And a man first in- 
opinion, I cannot say. But she thought/ vented a frame for weaving stockings. 
so; and when he entered the parlor, she | His name was William Lee.” 
gave him a kiss that made his heart leap| “ What made him think of such an 
for joy. Neddie, turning toward, his| invention, I wonder ?” 
erandmother, who sat knitting as usual} “His story is quite romantic. He is 


beside the fire, said: said to have married a young lady while 


“ Grandmother ! ” as yet he was in college at Cambridge ”— 
“Well, Neddie, what is it?” she| “At Cambridge in England ?” 

asked, raising her head, and peering at} “ Yes, my son, in England. For this 

him through her glasses, without stop-| offence, he was expelled from the col- 

ping her needles for an instant. lege. His bride was a famous knitter; 
“Whose stockings are you knitting,}and she plied her needles for their 

grandmother ? ” | mutual support. But it was hard work 

“I’m knitting some for you, and they|for one pair of hands to knit stockings 


enough to feed two mouths, and support 





are almost done.” 
“You are very good, grandmother!| two persons ” — 

But I’ve been thinking whether people | “ But why didn’t her husband work, 

always wore stockings. Do you know, | and keep her? Was he lazy?” inter- 





mother ?” rupted Neddie. 

“ Probably not always, my son. Sav-| ‘ He had neither trade nor profession, 
ages have not worn them; but when|I suppose. But he felt sad to see his 
people have begun to practice the arts| young wife toiling so hard. Hence he 
and become civilized, they have invented} set his brain to work, and invented the 
coverings for the feet.” stocking frame. It came into general 

“Did they make them out of knitted} use; and now the poor knitter’s occupa- 
yarn, as grandmother does mine ?” tion is almost gone.” 

“Not at first. The Saxons made| “How long is it ago, since this William 
them of cloth. Afterwards velvet, and| Lee lived ?” 
then silk stockings were worn. They | 
used to wear them of different colors, | 


say red on one foot, and white or blue | 
on the other.” 


“ About three hundred years.” 

“Three hundred years! OQ dear! 
That’s a great while.” 

Just at this moment the dinner bell 

“ Different colors! They must have} rung, and Neddie, with his mother and 
looked like Harlequin in my picture | grandmother, hastened to the dining 
book, But who first learned how to| room, where a fine fat turkey, smoking 
hot, awaited them ; and where Mr. Nay- 
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lor was busy sharpening the big carving|thy shade. That a rivulet shall water 
knife. Neddie was as good at eating|thy roots? How bright and pure is the 
turkey, as he was to study, and we will| stream that flows beside thee. Yet, thus 


leave him to enjoy his dinner. 





RABBI ISAAC’S BENEDICTION. 


A LEGEND. 


THE aged Rabbi Isaac had gone to visit 
his friend, Rabbi Nachman. Many weeks 
they abode together, conversing of the 
law of Moses, and mutually instructing 
and enlightening each other. At length 
the hour of partingcame. The idea that 
he might never again behold his aged 
friend, caused Rabbi Nachman’s eyes to 
fill with tears. At length he said—“ Bless 
me, even me, my dear and honored friend, 
ere thou dost depart from me.” 

“T bless thee, O thou excellent of the 
earth! thou who art so like yon palm- 
tree.” 

“ What palm-tree, Rabbi Isaac ? ” 

“ Listen, my brother. There was once 
a wanderer in the wilderness; he was 
hungry, thirsty, and very faint. Sud- 
denly, he discovered, on the banks of a 
stream, a thickly foliaged palm-tree, hung 
with ripe dates. He lay down beneath 
its shade, satisfied his hunger with the 
fruit, and quenched his thirst from the 
stream, and was refreshed. He arose, 
and, leaning on his staff, looked thankful- 
ly upon the shadowing tree. ‘ Kind and 
liberal palm, I bless thee; but where- 
withal shall I bless thee, that thy fruit 
may prosper? Lo, they are even now 
sweet and refreshing. That thy branches 


will I bless thee, thou mighty palm ; may 
all thy saplings be like unto thee!’ Even 
thus I bless thee, my friend and host. 
Thou hast great wisdom ; and wealth and 
high station are thine ; the joys of a pure 
conscience, a happy home, and the love 
of the righteous, are thine in all their 
fulness. May thy children resemble 
thee! may their lot be as thine.” 


KIND WORDS. 


I orTeEn hear children speak roughly 
and harshly to each other. To me, this 
is very unpleasant. I would rather hear 
a door creak on rusty hinges, or listen to 
a poor Savoyard’s hurdy gurdy, when it 
is out of tune. It grates on my ear, and 
I say to myself: “ Those youngsters have 
very unlovely dispositions. They do not 
love each other as they ought to do; and 
I am glad, they are not Francis Forres- 
ter’s children.” And, this is just how all 
other persons regard them. If therefore, 
boys and girls, you desire to be beloved 
by those who are older than yourselves, 
and by each other,— if you wish to en- 
joy each other’s society, speak no harsh 
words : for, 

Harsh words are like the hail which beats 
The herbage to the ground ; 


Kind words are like the gentle rain 
Which scatters freshness round. 


NEVER buy what you do not want 


may spread around? Yet how lofty is! because it is cheap; it will be dear to 


thy crown, and how cool and extended is | 


you. 








a 
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LITTLE TIM AND HIS FRIEND THE COBBLER. * 
CHAPTER II. 
SHOWS THAT AS THE GARDENER IS, SO IS THE GARDEN. 


It was a warm, pleasant afternoon, a|beard of three or four days growth on 
few days later than the cold wet one of|his chin, and a pair of huge spectacles 
which I told you in the last chapter ; | mounted on his nose. Nor was his wife 
and the sun shone cheerily full on a|any other than a neat—very neat, sharp 
bright painted board over a little shop in| and active little woman of thirty years, 
that populous highway of Chelsea, known | or thereabout. Her cap, see her when 
as the King’s road. And on that board | you would, looked as though it had just 
was inscribed in yellow letters, to resem-| been taken out of a bandbox, to be put 
ble gold, “ Joseph Brunton: shoes and|upon her head, and under it were no 





boots neatly, expeditiously, and cheaply | disagreeable looking curl papers, to be 
repaired.” In other words, dear reader,| seen, even at the earliest dawn of day, 
you must know that Joseph Brunton was} but smooth, glossy brown hair, nicely 
what is generally called a cobbler; and | parted over a forehead, clear and white 
a cheerful, good-humored, kind, and dili- | as cheerfulness, and soap, water, and 
gent cobbler he was too, withal. But| towel, could make it. Her other gar- 
cobbling was not the only trade carried | ments were all of a piece with her head- 
on in Joseph Brunton’s shop. He added | dress,—so clean and tidy,—down to her 
green-grocery to his ways and means of| very shoe-sole; and as she tripped in 
getting an honest living; but this was his | and out of her little parlor behind the 
wife’s part of the business; for while the|shop, and across and across the shop 
industrious tradesman was thump thump-| floor, and out upon the broad pavement, 
ing away on his lapstone; or stitching| where she kept, both for show and con- 
with all his might, with his coat off, and ‘venience, much of her stock in trade, 
his arms partly bare, in one corner of} you might think of the fancy of some 
the little shop, just under the window, 
Martha Brunton was always at hand, to 
answer the shop bell, and ready to sella 


pound of potatoes or a bundle of turnips, 
or anything else her stock afforded, to One little failing Martha Brunton had. 


her customers. And what with shoe-| Her temper was apt to be rather quick, 
mending and green-grocery, it was be-| like all her other movements; and she 


lieved that Joseph Brunton and his wife | was perhaps a little too fond of having 
her own way. 





poet, — 


“ Her little feet peeped in and out, 
Like mice beneath her petticoat.” 


were getting on in the world. 

Joseph was- by no means an old man,|} And Joseph Brunton, —I have said 
and you are not to fancy him with a | what he was not in age and appearance ; 
ap on his head, a gray | now for what he was. He was, then, a 


dirty paper c ; 
7 | pleasant, curly-haired, rather stout and 


* Continued from page 119. 
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tall middle-aged man, about ten years 
older than his little wife. His apparel 
was always scrupulously clean, although 
he was a cobbler. His shirt sleeves, so 
much as you could see of them, — for 
when he was at work, he always tucked 
them up, — were white almost as driven 
snow; and his good leather apron kept 
all the rest of his dress from being soiled. 

In his earlier life, Joseph had been 
brought up in a family of Friends— 
Quakers, as some call the good people 
who prefer rather to call themselves 
Friends — and although he was not 
exactly one of that society, he had been 
so accustomed to their habits and man- 
ners, that his general way of talking 
seemed rather peculiar to those who 
were not used to it. This will soon 


appear. 
One thing more though :—there were 


no children in the house to disturb its 
neatness. One little boy, this pleasant 


couple had had; but he had been taken 
from them by death some years before, 
when only two or three years old. Per- 
haps it was partly to amuse himself as he 
sat at work, and to take off his thoughts 
from dwelling too much on the loss he 
had sustained, or it might be to attract 
customers to his green-grocery stores, 
that Joseph Brunton kept, in a pretty 
cage, just behind where he sat, a superb 
goldfinch, which made the shop ring 
with one continued melody of sweet 
sounds from morning to night. Very 
fond, I assure you, was Joseph Brunton 
of his goldfinch ; and so was Martha. 
Well, it was on the afternoon of that 
sunny day in March; and Joseph Brun- 
ton sat in his snug corner, with the 
window open before him, on the sill of 
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| which was lying a pair of boots, which 
having just been “neatly, expeditiously, 
and cheaply repaired,” according to the 
announcement of his sign-board, he had 
placed there to be out of his way, or for 
some other reason. Now and then, as 
an acquaintance passed by, he just lifted 
his head and opened his mouth to say 
with a cheerful smile, “How dost thee 
do?” but these pleasant greetings 
hindered no time. ; 

I cannot say as much for poor Dicky, 
the goldfinch; who, just as the last gleam 
of sunshine was gently gliding off the 
sign-board, pleased to give notice to his 
master, by two or three well understood 
chirps, that a little fresh food would be 
agreeable, or that, at any rate, a little 
kindly notice was expected for his last 
fine song. 

“Poor little Dicky,” said Joseph 
Brunton, putting down his awl, which 
he was at that moment sharpening, and 
rising from his seat,— “it would be 
ungrateful to neglect thee ;” and saying 
this, he turned round, and taking a root 
of fresh groundsel, he employed himself 
in twisting its stalks among the wires of 
the little cage. 

It was but a minute,— nay, not more 
than half a minute, he was sure, — that 
Mr. Brunton was thus occupied; but, 
whether longer or shorter, his quick eye, 
ere he settled himself to work again, 
perceived that the boots had unaccount- 
ably disappeared from the window sill. 
For a moment, the honest shoe-mender 


felt mightily puzzled. The boots were 


there—no question of that—when goldy 


piped for food: and now, the boots were 
not there,—no question of that either. 
A sudden thought came into the mind of 
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Joseph Brunton. “They have been 
stolen ;——that poor little wretch of a 
beggar boy that—yes, yes, I perceive,”— 
and in an instant, with greater quickness 
than usual, Mr. Brunton was out of his 
shop-door, and looking sharply up and 
down the pavement. 


He did not stand there long. Thirty 
yards or more from the shop-door, he 
saw, shuffling away as fast as his legs 
could move, a little bare-headed and 
bare-footed fellow, wrapped up, so to 
speak, in an old ragged coat which had 
once done service to a man, and which 
now draggled at least half of its skirts in 
the dust and dirt behind the puny 
wearer. In another moment, Mr. Brun- 
ton was in full chase of the delinquent, 
as he believed the beggar boy to be. 
Quickly the boy ran as he found himself 
pursued; but more quickly did the pur- 
suer follow. Down a narrow lane darted | 
the boy; down the narrow lane also 
darted the man, and in two minutes, the 
powerful grasp of the worthy shoe- 
mender had secured the culprit. Yes, 
he was the culprit; there could be no 
denying it: for in one of the capacious 
pockets of the old coat, the newly- 
mended boots were found concealed. 

“Thee must come back with me,” 
said Mr. Brunton. 


“T shan’t,” shouted the boy: and then 
as he found his struggles were useless, he 
changed his tone —“ Please let me go, 
sir: I won’t do so any more.” 





“Thee must come with me, I say,” 
returned Joseph Brunton ; and thus say- 
ing, he led the boy towards the shop. 


? 


“ Now, sit thee down, my boy,” said 
the kind-hearted man, in a serious, but 
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| encouraging tone; “sit thee down, I say; 
'I must have a little talk with thee.” 


The boy obeyed ; but he looked at the 
| door-way as if projecting a speedy escape 
as soon as possible. Mr. Brunton ob- 
|served this, and calmly shut and fastened 

the door. 

“Thee must sit still,” he said. 

The boy looked at him uneasily. 

“You are going to beat me,” he said ; 
“but you had better not, I tell you.” 

“ And why had I better not?” said 
| Joseph, with a smile: “ or why should I 


beat thee, poor boy? What good would 
that do? None to me, I know; and 
none to thee, I think. No, no, I shall 
not beat thee.” 


The boy brightened up, and there was 
a pleasant twinkle in his blue eye that 
caught Joseph Brunton’s attention. He 
looked more closely at the little prisoner, 
and, in spite of dirt and rags, and in 
spite too of matted hair, and cheeks 





pinched in, perhaps with hunger, there 
were marks of openness and even beauty 
in the face of the little thief. 

“ Alas!” muttered Joseph to himself; 
“if this poor boy had had good parents 
and good instruction, and a happy home, 
how different would he seem. Many a 
proud mother would be glad to have a 
son with such a face, to pet, and perhaps 
to ruin by indulgence, as this poor boy 
is likely to be ruined by penury and ill- 
teaching.” 

“ Boy,” he said aloud, holding in his 
hand the rescued boots, “ dost thee know 
what I could do with thee, for stealing 
these boots ? ” 


«“ You did not see me,” said the boy. 
“Nay; but I found them on thee; 
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and I could send thee to prison for thy 
misdeed. Dost hear?” 

The boy heard, but he did not answer. 

“« What is thy name, boy ? ” continued 
Mr. Brunton. 

“ It’s no odds,” said the boy, who had 
been taught not to commit himself un- 
necessarily by giving up his name. 

“Well, my child,” said the kind- 
hearted man, “ it is, as you say, of little 
consequence. i suppose you will not 
tell me where you live ?” 

“O, any where,” the boy answered. 

* And have you parents ? ” 

The boy shook his head. 

“ And dost thee not know it is very 
wicked to steal ?” 

“ They make me,” said the boy. 

“ They ?— who?” 

“Uncle Tom and Mammy.” 

“But they dare not make thee do 
wrong, surely ?” continued Joseph Brun- 















the boy replied; “and so does every 
body I ever sce.” 

“ But,” asked Joseph, dost thee know 
what that word means? Dost thee 
know whose name it is ?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“ Hast thee heard of Jesus Christ—of 
heaven—of hell? but I need not ask 
thee. I see thou dost not understand 
me. Canst thee read?” 

“ No,” said the boy —“ but please do 
let me go, sir,” he cried. “I shall catch 
it cruel again when I get home.” 

“ And where is thine home ?” again 
asked the shoe-mender. 

“ O, any wheres,” repeated the boy. 

“ Boy,” said Joseph Brunton, chang- 
ing his tone, and his subject, “ canst thee 
eat—art hungry ?” 

“QO yes, plvase sir, yes,” exclaimed the 
boy eagerly. “I havn’t had anything to 


93 





eat since 

“T do not ask thee when thee didst 
eat last,” said Mr. Brunton. “ Thee 
canst speak falsely I fear, as well as 
steal; but thou shalt have a meal now at 
any rate. Martha,” he called. 

And Martha came from the little par- 
lor behind the shop, — wondering, per- 
haps, when she saw the ragged boy, what 
sort of a customer she was wanted for. 

“Martha,” continued Joseph, “ this 
poor boy — have we a plate of broken 
food to give in charity ?—I do verily be- 
lieve he is greatly pinched with hunger.” 

Martha looked doubtfully at the little 
object before her; but as she looked her 
scruples disappeared. 

“‘ Poor child,” she said, “ he does look 
hungry, —and pretty, too,” she added to 
herself, — ‘if it were not for the dirt.” 


ton. “ Thee must not steal.” 

“T must,” replied the boy stoutly. 
“ They shut me up three days last week, 
with nothing to eat, because I did not 
take anything to them at night, and they 
beat me wicked—look here :”—and the 
little boy stripped up his sleeve, and 
showed that his arm was blackened and 
bruised with heavy blows. 

“ Poor boy—poor boy! what can I do 
with thee?” said Joseph. “It were 
best surely for thee and for me to take 
thee at once before the magistrate. But 
I have not the heart to do it. Besides,” 
he muttered to himself, “if sent to pris- 
on, he would mix with older offenders, 
and learn more wickedness.” — “ Boy,” 
he continued aloud, “hast thee ever 
heard of the great God who made 
thee ?” 


‘* Uncle Tom says God very often,” 
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In a minute or two, a plate of meat,|scraps any how. But how did you get 
and bread, and cold potatoes was put | acquainted with him, Joseph ? ” 
into the boy’s hand. He devoured the; Mr. Brunton smiled. ; 
food ravenously. “He tried to rob me, first of all, ie 
said | Martha.” 


, 


“Poor boy, thee wast hungry,’ 
the compassionate cobbler, when the} “ What?” 
meal was over. “It is sad to see thee,} “He ran away with these boots, my 
and such as thee, going the broad road | dear.” a 
to ruin and perdition: but what can such| “I wish I had known that just now,” ¥ 
as I do?” and Joseph shook his head| replied Mrs. Brunton, rather sharply ; 7 ut 
despondingly. “ Well, my boy, I cannot 
do more for thee. Thou hast bad 
teachers I fear, and wilt soon come toa 


“ ] would not have given him a scrap of 





food — no.” ay 
“7 think thee would, Martha. I know ie ae 
° ° s 
thee too well to believe thee unkind and 





shameful end. But, boy, thee must not 













’ 


—— . 


steal. It will bring thee to shame : —| unforgiving.’ 


SEU ty spa 





now listen: if thee will promise not to| “ But a thief, Joseph! He will rob 2 
. . r oe 

take what is not thine, thou mayst come: | us every day. 7 
: d o Pin 


— but why ask thee for a promise which}; “ Nay, Martha, we will take care that 
I fear thou wouldst break. Without a} he shall not.” 

promise, thee mayst come again to-mor-} “I don’t like it,” said Martha, for she 
row, and the next day, and the next, if} would not give up her point; “1 wonder f 
thee likes, and I will give thee a dinner. 
Dost understand ? ” 


you should be so silly as to feed a young 
thief for trying to rob you.” au 
“Yes, sir. Thank ye, sir,” said the} “ The Bible, Martha, tells you and me 3 
boy heartily. to recompense no one evil for evil, but 


contrariwise.” 
“ And now, thee mayst go: but stay, 


thee wilt tell me thy name now?” “So it does,” replied Martha, thought- 


fully, and there the matter ended for 


The boy pondered, as though caleulat-| ») + day. 


ing the danger of such unwonted confi- 
dence. At length he said :— 

“They call me Tim. My name is 
Timothy Smith:—thank’ee, sir. Tl 
come to-morrow:” and in another 
minute the shop was left to Joseph, 
Martha, and the goldfinch, the uncon- 
scious cause of this unusual scene. 


CONTENTMENT. — The Arabs have a 
proverb, as follows: 

“One house, one day’s food, and one 
suit of raiment, are sufficient for thee ; 
and if thou die before noon, thou hast 
one-half too much.” — Clark’s Com- 





“You might have been satisfied, I} mentary. 
think,” said Martha, when they were thus 
left, “with giving one dinner, without 
promising more. But poor boy, he was 


hungry; and we shall not miss a few 


Sort and simple be your words! 
But your actions strong as swords! 
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LITTLE NELLIE AND HER KITTEN. 


First, blue eyes with silken lashes, 
Dimpled rosy cheeks and chin ; 
Then, a form half hid with ringlets, 

Through my open door peeped in. 


It was Nellie, little Nellie — 
And to soothe its wild alarms, 

Close she hugged a tiny kitten 
In her fair and chubby arms. 


Little pussy, wet and draggled, 
Trembled with affright and cold, 

While her loving, childish mistress 
Thus her sad, sad story told. 


“ See, dear Aunty, Charles and Edward 
Tied these rags to kitty’s back, 
Chased her all around the village, 
Then half drowned her in a sack. 


“©! O dear!” sobbed little Nellie, 
“ Charley says ’t was all in fun, 


| I’ve no fears that darling Nellie 
Will unkind or cruel prove, 
For in all her childish actions 
Shines the golden rule of love. 
Harmony. 


A FEARLESS BOY. 


A VESSEL was overtaken with a terrific 
hurricane in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean. After the most astonishing 
efforts to weather the storm, the awful 
intelligence of the captain broke on the 
ear of the passengers, ‘“ The ship is on 
her beam ends; she will never right again; 

| death is certain.” 

“ Not at all, sir! not at all, sir!” 
claimed a little sailor boy, “ God will save 
us yet.” 

“ Why do you think so?” said the cap- 
tain, with strong feeling and astonish- 


ex- 


ment. 
“ Because, sir, at this moment they are 
praying under the Bethel flag, in the city 


And he laughed just now while telling | of Glasgow, for all sailors in distress, and 


How the frightened creature run.” 


Soon I gently hushed her weeping, 
Smoothed and dried poor kitty’s fur, 

Coaxed and patted her till loudly, 
Cheerily we heard her purr. 


Then I sent for Ned and Charlie, — 
Both looked very much ashamed, 

For they knew how mean and cruel 
Was the conduct that I blamed. 


Much I fear that boys so heartless, 
Will be cruel, wicked men ; 

Well I know that hearts so hardened, 
Seldom yield to love again. 


us among the rest; and God will hear 
their prayers; now see if he don’t.” 

The captain, an old weather beaten tar, 
exclaimed, with the tears runing down 
his cheeks, “ God grant that their pray- 
ers may be heard in our behalf, my little 
preacher!” 

At that moment a great wave struck 
the ship and righted her. A simulta- 
neous shout of exultation, gratitude and 
praise, louder than the storm, went up to 
God. <A few days after the noble ship 
rode safely into New York harbor. 


Prive costs us more than hunger, 
thirst, and cold. 
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WASHINGTON’S WATCH. WELLINGTON AND THE MANIAC. 


Tue Christian Watchman relates the| Some years since, the Duke was sit- 
following striking anecdote of Washing-/ ting at his library table, when the door 
ton, in illustration of the practical good | opened, and, without any announcement, 
sense which he manifested in everything. |in stalked a figure of singularly ill omen. 
The incident speaks volumes upon the| “ Who’re you?” asked the Duke, in 
character of the Father of his Country :| his short dry manner, looking up without 

“ His personal friend, Governor Morris, | the least change of countenance, upon 
was about going to Europe, and Washing- | the intruder. 


ton, along with several letters of intro- “JT am Apollyon.” 
duction, gave him this charge, ‘to buy| “ What do you want?” 


him, at Paris, a flat gold watch; not the} “Iam sent to kill you.” 
watch of a fool, or of a man who desires| “ Kill me—very odd.” 
tomake a show, but of which the interior} “Iam Apollyon, and I must put you 
construction shall be extremely well cared | to death.” 
Jor, and the exterior air very simple’| “’Bliged to do it to-day ?” 
What a mine of wisdom do these words} “I am not told the day or the hour, 
suggest about men, as well as watches,} but I must do my mission.” 
‘the interior well cared for, and the ex-| ‘“ Very inconvenient— very busy — 
terior air very simple!’ Boys and girls,| great many letters to write, call again, 
remember Washington’s watch, and be|and write me word—TI’ll be ready for 
just like it yourselves ! ” you.” And the Duke went on with his 
correspondence. 

The maniac, appalled probably by the 

NO WORK THE HARDEST WORK. stern, unmovable old man, backed out of 

the room, and in half an hour was safe 

Ho! all who labor —all who strive— |in Bedlam.—New Quarterly Review. 

Ye wield a lofty power ; 
Do with your might, do with your 

strength, 


Fill every golden hour ! 


DurinG the reign of Queen Anne, 
rhe glorious privilege to do 


}the Earl of Clarendon was appointed 
| Governor of the Province of New York, 
0! to your birthright and yourselves, {and commissioned to “represent Her 
To your own souls be true ! | Majesty” in that office. The Larl, 
\ weary, wretched life is theirs, , 
Who have no work to do. 


[s man’s most noble dower ! 


whose “ upper chamber” seems to have 
been somewhat scantily furnished, under- 
stood this phrase rather too literally, and 
actually put on a woman’s dress 4s his 
How much pain the evils have cost us/ official costume! A painting of him, 
‘thus accoutred, still exists in England. 
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THE HISTORY OF DANIEL WEBSTER* 


CHAPTER YV. 


THE great fame won by Mr. Webster,| paused to make his remark more em- 
through his masterly speech in reply tc} phatic ; for, repeating his words, he said: 
Col. Hayne, he never lost. His mind| “I repeat it, Mr. Chairman, I am in 
was not of that order, which bursts forth! favor of all roads except — the road to 
in a sudden blaze of beauty, and then | ruin.” 
expires for ever. He had a great intel-| This is a fine example of what is 
lect, well trained, and supplied largely} called presence of mind. A timid man 
with knowledge. He was, therefore, en-| would have shown his embarrassment, 
abled to sustain his reputation as an|and felt so confused as to lose the com- 
orator, however severely he might be|mand of his ideas. All young persons 
tried by circumstances. Hence, he con-| should cultivate this habit of self-control; 
tinued to shine in the Senate, at the bar, | so that if they are ever placed in trying 
and on great public occasions. He also, situations, they may prove themselves 
as you know, became Secretary of State, | equal to their duties. 
and his friends confidently expected to} But while Mr. Webster was winning 
see him elected to the Presidency of| renown and reward from his great pub- 
these United States—an office for which! lic services, he found time to pay fre- 
he was admirably fitted. But this ex-| quent visits to his farm in Marshfield, 
pectation was disappointed, owing to|and to the old paternal homestead in 
public causes, which you are not old| New Hampshire. When at either of 
enough to understand. these places, he laid aside the dignity of 

But, with all Webster’s superiority of|the Senator, and donned a regular suit 
mind, he once narrowly escaped embar-| of farmer’s clothes. Then, placing his 
rassment, while speaking in Faneuil} white slouched hat on his head, and 
Hall in favor of a bill for the construc-| taking his fishing rod or gun, he would 
tion of some public road in the West. | trudge round his farm, or start on a fish- 
Said he: ing excursion, looking more like some 

“Tam in favor, Mr. Chairman, of cll} lusty old farmer or drover, than like the 
roads except — except — except ” — greatest man of his times. 

Here he paused for want of an idea.| A funny affair once grew out of his 
The Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, who was | wctic appearance, during one. of his ex- 
seated behind him, observed his perplex-| oyrsiongs round his Marshfield estate. 
ity, and whispered : He was tramping over the salt meadows 

“ Say, except the road to ruin.” shooting ducks, in company with on¢ 

Mr. Webster caught this happy sug-| Seth Peterson. Two young exquisites 
gestion without betraying his embarrass-| fom Boston, with more conceit than 
ment. He acted as if he had mere‘y| brains, were following the same spor, 
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just give the old fellow a call.” 
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Sa of oe Ke Alb i >” ai “Mr. Webster is not at 
Ss <3) rs ° 
SSE]. aS = 1 home now; but he will be 
eS 


Bia ie 
Kae 4 as soon as J can walk to 
a8 the house; and then, young 
gentlemen, I shall be glad 
to see you at my table to 
dinner,” replied Mr. Web- 
ster, with a tone and man- 
ner which made the poor 
young men shrink into 
themselves for shame. 
They were very glad to 
hurry toward Boston, with- 
out visiting the Webster 
mansion. It is to be hoped 
this incident taught them 
to speak of men _ with 
proper respect, and to act 
like gentlemen even tow- 
ard plainly and coarsely 
dressed strangers. 

You must not imagine 
that Mr. Webster’s life 
passed without severe trials 
were discussing the best method of get-) and afflictions. Like every other man 
ting across a wet spot in the meadow. | who ever lived, he had his troubles. 
Judging from his rude aspect that he was| Some of them were very severe. Just 


some stout old farmer, they hailed him: jas he began to acquire property, a fire 
“ Hallo, old fellow ! ” burnt down his house. He was absent 
“Hallo!” shouted Mr. Webster, in|at the time. While it was on fire, a 
reply. neighbor rushed into the house to save 
“Won’t you come and carry us over} his family; seizing Mrs. Webster, who 
this wet spot on your back ?” did not know her house was burning, he 
“ Q, yes.” exclaimed : 
“Mrs. Webster, don’t be agitated ; 
them one after the other over the bog, | don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Webster !” 
on his back. The verdant youths then| “Iam not alarmed, Mr. Parry. Why 
handed him a quarter of a dollar for his| should I be? What’s the matter?” in- 
trouble, and asked : quired Mrs. Webster. 
“Ts old Webster at home ? We have| “Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Webster! 
had poor luck in shooting, and we will| Don’t be alarmed! There’s no danger!” 
cried he again. 





So he approached them, and carried 
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“ Danger of what? What is the mat- 
ter, Mr. Parry ?” 


“ My dear madam, don’t be alarmed, 
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Smyrna, and import a young earth- 


"9 


quake! 
This was curious advice, but it showed 


but your house is all on fire, and the roof| how highly Mr. Webster’s powers were 


must be falling in by this time.” 

Mrs. Webster was not a weak or 
nervous woman; and therefore, with 
great presence of mind, she set about 
directing the neighbors, who now began 


to flock in, concerning the removal of 


the furniture. But the fire made rapid 
progress, and only a very few things 
were saved. 

Besides this pecuniary loss, he had 
other afflictions still more grievous. In 
1828, his wife, Grace Webster, died. In 
January, 1848, his son Edward fell a 
victim to the war in Mexico; and a few 
weeks afterwards he was called to bury 
his daughter, Julia. And, I suppose, it 
was a great affliction to him when his 
friends failed to procure his nomination 
as a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. So you see, that great- 


ness does not prevent men from having 


trouble; it rather brings with it great 
trials. 

The reputation of Mr. Webster as a 
lawyer was very great. It not only pro- 
cured him numerous clients, but it put 
the parties to whom he was opposed in 
court in great fear of him, as you may 
judge from the remark of a gentleman, 
who, meeting a friend one day, said: 

“T have wished to see you for some 
days, for I am in trouble and wish for 
your friendly advice!” 

“ What can it be?” 

“ Why, I have a lawsuit, and Webster is 
opposed tome. What shall I do?” 

“In that case,” replied the man, “ my 
opinion is, that you had better send to 


asked his friend. 


estimated by the public. 

I will now tell you of a little boy who 
was afraid of him for another cause. 
Mr. Webster was in a town of South 
to deliver a 


where he was 


A gentleman in that town 


| Carolina, 
speech. 
asked his son : 
“ Do you wish to see Mr. Webster, my 


son 7” 
‘Ts it that Mr. Webster who made the 
spelling book, and sets me so many hard 


If so, I never want to see him 
so long as I live!” replied the lad. 
That boy was an idler, 1am sure. A 
real student never hated the author of 
his books as he hated the name of Noah 
Webster. I suppose the young gentle- 
man felt quite relieved when he was told 
'that Daniel Webster was not the author 
of his terrible spelling book. 
| But great as Mr. Webster was, he 
could not escape the shaft of the univer- 
Death has no respect for 
To him, no man is 
seeketh all the 
us, then, close 
our celebrated 


lessons ? 


sal Destroyer. 
human greatness. 
great or small; but he 
living for a prey. Let 
this history by viewing 
orator on his death-bed. 

For nearly two years previous to his 
death, his intimate friends perceived 
signs of declining strength in his person. 
In the spring of 1852, he met with an 
accident, which most likely hastened his 
dissolution. As he was riding in his 
carriage, near Plymouth, its transom bolt 
broke, and he was thrown violently to 
the ground. When raised up, he was 
quite faint, and the blood, mingled with 
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dust, was streaming down his majestic 
forehead. An old gentleman, who loved 
him tenderly, watched him with intense 
interest while he was recovering from 
his faintness). When he was able to 
speak, and to give coherent replies to his 
physician, the old man could not restrain 
his joy, but exclaimed, as he burst into 
tears: 

“ Thank God, he has his reason! ” 

The injuries received from this fall 
confined him to his room for several 
days; and, though unsuspected at the 
time, contributed to hasten his departure 
from earth. But he continued to apply 
himself diligently to the duties of his 
station, and to delhver addresses in return 
for the great pvpular demonstrations 
which were made in several places. His 
last address was made to an assembly of 
his fellow townsmen in Marshfield, who 
met him in large numbers, strewing his 
path with garlands, and bidding him an 
aflectionate welcome home. From the 
summit of a hill near his mansion, he 
uttered his reply in beautiful language ; 
and then, tired, exhausted, covered with 
dust, he entered his mansion and threw 
himself into a chair. His noble head 
sank for a moment on his breast, as if 
oppressed by sad thoughts. Soon he 
looked up, gazed vacantly around him 
until his eyes rested on the portrait of 
his darling, but dead daughter, Julia. 
Then, the fountains of his heart seemed 
unsealed, and the great man wept as 
freely as a child, while he exclaimed : 

“O, I am so thankful to be here! If 
l could only have my will, never, never 
would I again leave this home !” 

I pity that big, bursting heart of the 
It had learned by bitter 





experience the vanity of human fame, 
and the folly of seeking to feed upon 
earthly hopes. Henceforth, I trust, its 
thoughts were chiefly directed to that 
mysterious world which he shortly after- 
wards entered. 

About a week prior to his death, his 
health began to fail rapidly. In a day 
or two, it became apparent to all that he 
must die. He received the information 
calmly, but seriously. The day before 
his death, he appeared to be reflecting 
on the past; for, after a long period of 
solemn musing, in which he probably 
felt the vanity of his earthly fame, he 
observed : 

“On the 24th of October all that is 
mortal of Daniel Webster will be no 
more !” 

Then, as if casting off all his earthly 
ties, he turned his eyes to God, and cried 
in penitential tones : 

“ HEAVENLY FATHER, FORGIVE MY 
SINS, AND RECEIVE ME TO THYSELF, 
THROUGH JESUS CHRIST.” 

Toward the last, he laid so still and 
calm, his watchful friends thought he 
must be dead. They bent kindly over 
him to see if the spirit had indeed de- 
parted. Judging of their thoughts from 
their movements, he opened his eyes, 
and said : 

“T sTILL LIVE!” 

These were his last words. As he had 
predicted the day before, on the morn- 
ing of the 24th of October, 1852, he 
died. His soul departed to stand in the 
presence of Him, before whom the 
mighty men of earth are but as the small 
dust of the balance — yea, as nothing ! 
He stood there to answer for the deeds 
of nearly seventy-one years of life 
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144 HAPPY BIRD HOMES.—WHISTLING IN SCHOOL. 


An immense concourse of persons! HAPPY BIRD HOMES. 


attended his funeral at Marshfield, where 
he was buried on his own estate, in a} JI mAve read a beautiful anecdote of a 
plain, simple tomb, erected under his| little boy, who saw two nestling birds 
own direction some years since. It| pecking at each other, and he asked his 
stands on the summit of a hill. It is| brother what they were doing. 
built of granite. The floor is six feet| “ They are quarrelling,” was the 
answer. 
“QO, no, that cannot be,” said the 
loving child, “ they are brothers !” 
What a happy life you might 
lead, if the little boy’s thought of 
the birds could only be a picture of 
your home. Brothers and _ sisters 
cannot quarrel! How many little 
happy bird-homes there might be ! 


a an WHISTLING IN SCHOOL. 


below the surface, and its summit rises 

six feet above like a mound. Its only 

inscription is the name of its occu-| OMY of the school room, began to amuse 

himself by making faces, blowing through 

his hands, &e.—at last he whistled aloud. 

Ih told eu eae “* Who whistled ? ” asked the master. 
ve now told y 2 prince . 

a? wae me principa’! « Bill Cole,” answered the boy who 
events in the life of a great man. You 
have seen how he obtained his greatness 
— by diligent self-cultivation and stady. 
You have also seen that all his renown| , . ; 

sate ’ Pee “ Master, I didn’t whistle.” 
left his heart empty, and that his mighty} ,, . ; — 
, _ = Master, he did, I saw him do it 

soul was glad to seek shelter in the} ,, Ap egg 

ame _ % Master, thertainly,” lisped the cul- 
merey of God, through Jesus Christ.) ... : = 

_prit; “ it whistled itself! 

Learn, then, dear young reader, that 
goodness is the principal thing to be 
sought by you. If you obtain this, and} 
carefully improve yourself, you may also) Tne PowER OF Steep. — At the 
become great. But if you cannot be | bombardment of Rangoon, Lieut. Camp- 
both good and great, make sure of the | bell, of the Sesostris, worked so hard 
former: and if you cannot be great, be| that he fell down exhausted, and slept 
at least good. In that case, you will be | alongside of a gun for an hour and a halt 
certain to live happily, die safely, and | while it was discharging ten pounds al 
leave a good name behind you. powder at every fire. 


A Litter fellow, tired of the monot- 


pant : 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


sat next him. 
“ Come here, sir,” said the master — 
“ what did you whistle for?” 
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SCIENTIFIC 


Havine taken my seat again in my 
friend’s parlor, with little Annie on my 
knee, Maria seated on a cricket at my 
feet, Robert standing at my right hand, 
his bright eyes twinkling with merri- 
ment, and Hubert on my left, we pre- 
pared to resume our talk about Gr- 


OLOGY. 


“ Now, children,” said I, “ the ringing 
of the supper bell broke the thread of 
We must pick up the 
end of that broken thread and proceed. 


our discourse. 


Who can tell where we left off ?” 


“You were about to tell us of the 
crust of the earth, Mr. Forrester,” said 


Hubert. 


“Yes,” added Robert, “that’s it. I 
wonder if it is anything like Aunt 


Nelly’s pie crust.” 


The children laughed at Robert’s 


nonsense, and Maria replied : 


“ Robert, if you don’t stop your fun, 
I'll tell aunt Nelly, and she won’t let 
you taste her pie crust for a month.” 
Then, turning to me, she added: “ Pray, 
don’t mind Robert, Mr. Forrester, he is 


always full of his oddities.” 


Without noticing this interruption, for 
I saw Robert looked gravely under 
Maria’s rebuke, I proceeded to say that 
the crust of the earth is that portion of 
it which is within the reach of the obser- 


vation of men. 

“ Do you mean that the mould, gravel 
and sand which we see all round us, is 
the earth’s crust ?” inquired Hubert. 

“ Not exactly. Those loose, soft mate- 
rials lie only on the surface of the earth 

, 


ai a sort of outside covering.’ 


* Continued from page 69. 
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“ They form a kind of a bedquilt for 
it, don’t they, Mr. Forrester?” inquired 
Robert, with a laugh struggling within 
his cheeks for an opportunity to burst 
forth. 

“'That comparison will do for you, 
Master Robert. If you please, then, we 
will call these loose materials the earth’s 
outside or superficial covering. The 
crust itself is composed of solid rocks.” 

“ Of solid rocks!” exclaimed Hubert. 

“ Yes, of solid rocks; and they are of 
two kinds, the stratified, and the unstrat- 
ified.” 

“What is the meaning of stratified, 
Mr. Forrester ?” 

“Tt means that the rocks called strat- 
ified are formed in layers, or strata.” 

“ Like the flakes in Aunt Nelly’s pie 
crust ?” interposed Robert, who could not 
get Aunt Nelly’s pie crust out of his 
head, any how. 

“ Pie crust again!” exclaimed Hubert 
with a little tartness. 

“Yes, pie crust again!” responded 
Robert with spirit; “and I appeal to 
Mr. Forrester if the flakes or layers in 
good puff paste are not good illustrations 
of the strata or layers in stratified rocks.” 

“ The illustration will do, Robert, for 
you, although it is a little far fetched.” 

“ But how came these rocks to be 
formed thus ?” inquired Maria. 

‘‘ Originally they were composed of 
mud, gravel, sand, shells, pebbles, coral, 
&c. These were deposited from water, 
in various thicknesses, layer upon layer. 
They became solid from the effect of 
heat, pressure, cohesion, crystalliza- 
tion, &e.” 
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‘But what are unstratified rocks?” 
asked Hubert. 


“ Unstratified rocks have no layers, 
but are formed in irregular masses. 
They are found in beds between the 
stratified ones; or in veins running 
across them, and sometimes in masses 
above them.” 


“ Were these unstratified rocks depos- 
ited from water like the others?” 
asked Hubert. 


“ No; they are supposed to have been 
formed by the action of fire.” 

“Of fire? 
don’t mean it 
all at once. 


“ Yes, by fire. It is supposed that far 
beneath the surface of the earth there 
are immense irregular beds of granite. 


O, Mr. Forrester, you 
exclaimed the children 


'» 


And that ages since large quantities of 


this granite, in a melted state, were 
erupted or thrown up to the surface, 
just as the lava is now thrown up ina 
melted condition from volcanoes. It was 
partly by the heat of these igneous rocks 
that the stratified ones were made solid. 
And as the burning mass poured up 
through the soft deposits of mud, shells, 
gravel, &c., it formed itself into veins, 
running through the strata, or run over 
them and assumed various shapes as 
it cooled.” 

“ But where did the heat come from 
to melt all this rock ?” asked Maria. 

“T suppose God put it into the earth. 
It is thought by many Geologists that 
the interior of our globe is now in a 
melted state,” 

“Melted! Why, Mr. Forrester! Do 


CHIT-CHAT. 


ES 


iron furnace the other day?” inquired 
Hubert. 


“T don’t know certainly ; but it seems 
quite reasonable to think so.” 


“ But what makes you think so?” 


“ One reason is, that the lower we 
descend from the earth’s surface, the 
warmer it grows. If you were to go 
down into the deepest coal mine in Eng- 
land, you find the heat increase a degree 
for every sixty feet. The water, too, 
which is brought up from great depths, 
is much warmer than at the surface. If 
you could find a road into the heart of 
the earth, and were to descend by it, 
you would find it a degree warmer for 
every sixty feet you travelled; and when 
you had journeyed forty miles, you would 
find it hot enough to melt the rocks.” 
| “QO dear, I don’t want to take that 
road,” said Robert. 

“ But how thick is the crust of rocks 
between us and these fires?” inquired 
Maria. 

“That cannot be known with cer- 
tainty, but it is supposed to be at least 
fifty miles in thickness.” 

“ Good! Good!” shouted Robert. 
“There is no fear of the fire burning 
through fifty miles of rock, I guess!” 

Just then the door bell rung. The 
door was opened, and a man cried out: 


“Mr. Forrester’s carriage is ready.” 


Upon hearing this, I arose, put on my 
coat, buttoned it up close to my chin, 
wished my little friends good bye, with a 
promise to make them another visit, and 

' give them some more talk about Geology. 


you really think it is all red hot under | Then jumping into my carriage I was 
our feet, like the ore which I saw at the! soon comfortably seated in my study. 
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JOHN B. COCAGNE. 


I HAVE lately read an interesting; But Johnny came to America with 
book * which Mr. Cocagne, who is a mis-| his father, when he was only ten years 
sionary preaching to the French inhabi-| of age. Here he grew stronger in his 
tants of New York city, has published | love of Romanism, and in his hatred of 
about himself. He was born in France,| Protestants, than when he was in 
and brought up a Roman Catholic.| France; and as he grew up, made great 
When quite a little boy, he was dressed | mockery at the worship of Protestants. 
in a long white gown and a high, round| But after a time, he went from home, 
black cap, and taken into the cathedral | and some pious persons spoke kindly to 
to assist the priest by ringing a little bell, | him, and invited him to attend a Protes- 
and handing him wine to drink, and| tant meeting. He did so: and became 
water to wash his fingers, in imitation of|a Protestant himself, very much to the 
Pontius Pilate. This pleased little/chagrin of his Catholic friends, and 
Johnny very much, and he was consid-| especially of the priests. ‘They tried to 
ered to be quite a faithful Roman | persuade him to give up what they 
Catholic boy. called heresy. The priests talked with 

TTT him, and loaned him books. But all this 
* For sale at No. 6 Cornhill, by J. P. Magee. | Was without any other effect than tg 
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make him more and more firm in his] lost, and that he had better return it to 
allegiance to the true faith. the old man, and continue to advertise 
He next became a preacher of the| for his own. 
truth. He even visited the French set- 
tlement where he formerly lived. There 
the people gathered round him while he 
and a Catholic, who opposed him, ad- 
dressed them from a sleigh, as you may | In Vienna, a magnificent house was 
see in the above picture. Some listened | built by a nobleman, on the front of 
attentively, others mocked and even 
threatened to injure him. 
the truth faithfully, and left them. 
now preaches regularly in New York 


CONTENTMENT. 


which is a stone with this inscription : 
“This house was erected by Count 

D——., to be given to the first man who 

can prove that he is really contented.” 


But he spoke 
He 


One day a stranger knocked at the 
gate, and desired to speak with the 


| 
city, and goes about trying to persuade 
his countrymen to become Protestants, 
for he knows that a geniiine Roman | master. 
Catholic is such a slave to his priest, that} ‘1am come,” said he, “to take pos- 
he is not and cannot be very happy. So/| session of this house, as I find you have 
Mr. C. wishes to make all Catholics into | built it in order to bestow it upon the 
Protestant Christians, that they may be Now I am 
both happy and free. 


man who is really contented. 
in that state, of which I am willing to 
make oath; you will, therefore, please, 
sir, to give me immediate possession.” 
The count did not interrupt him till 
SULTAN HAROUN EL RASHID. he had finished his speech, when he 
A rica Armenian had lost a portfolio 
containing four hundred thousand pias- 
ters, and for which he offered a reward 
of forty thousand. ‘The portfolio was 
found, and the reward claimed by a very 
honest and poor old man; but the 
Armenian, in order to escape payment, 
then declared that the portfolio also cen- 
tained a very valuable ring, which the 
old man must have stolen. The affair 
was brought before the Sultan, whu, 
having ascertained the honesty of the| life, should say, 1 knew my riches were 
old man, and the well known avarice of| uncertain, that my friend was but a man. 
his adversary, decided that, as the Arme-| Such considerations would soon pacify 
nian declared that his portfolio contained | us, because all our troubles proceed from 
a ring, this could not be the one he had | their being unexpected. 


replied : 

“ You are quite right, sir, with respect 
to my intentions, but as I do not discover 
the least pretension you have to the 
character of a contented man, I beg you 
will retire. Jf you were quite contented, 
you would not want my house.” 


Wuen Anaxagoras was told of the 
death of his son, he only said, I know he 


was mortal. So we, in all casualties of 
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ANECDOTES OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


HOODWINKING THE PIGEONS. 


Piaeons are much more injurious to 
the gardener and farmer than crows, or 
any other of the feathered animals. It 
is said that each pigeon eats its own 
weight of food in a day, and that princi- 
pally of a vegetable nature. A new- 
sown field of barley or peas is therefore 
a glorious treat, and will be made short 
work of by a flock. The boys and farm 
lads of Sussex follow a cruel and strange 
plan of thinning flocks of marauding 
pigeons. Going to a garden or field 
likely to be frequented by these animals 
for the sake of plunder, they stick into 
the ground small pieces of paper, twirled 
into the shape of a funnel, the pointed 
end being downmost. Into each of 
these paper funnels they place a single 
pea. 

The boys having left the ground, the 
pigeons soon arrive, and commence look- 





and so straight upward has been their 
course, that they generally fall within a 
few feet of the spot whence they took 
their flight. We do not remember of 
seeing this remakable peculiarity in the 
flight of the hoodwinked pigeon noticed 
by naturalists. 


LORD PETERBOROUGH AND THE 
CANARY BIRD. 


Lorp PETERBOROUGH, when a young 
man, and about the time of the Revolu- 
tion, had a passion for a young lady who 
was fond of birds. She had seen and 
heard a fine canary bird at a coffee- 
house near Charing-cross, and entreated 
him to get it for her; the owner of it 
was a widow, and Lord Peterborough 
offered to buy it at a great price, which 
she refused. Finding there was no 
other way of coming at the bird, he de- 
termined to change it; getting one of 
the same color, with nearly the same 


ing about for food; and, seeing peas | marks, but which happened to be a hen, 
ready, as they imagine, for the picking} he went to the house ; the mistress of it 


up, they pop their head into the funnel, 
which, sticking to them, they lift up, and 
imnediately mount into the air, as if 
with a nightcap drawn over their eyes. 
Under such hapless circumstances, they 
soar aloft in a perfectly straight line to 
the zenith, until lost to the eye of the 
beholder in the clouds. How far the 
poor creatures thus proceed into the 
heights of the atmosphere, it is impossi- 
ble to conjecture. It is certain they con- 
tinue their flight till nature is exhausted 
within them, and death relieves them 
from their misery. Down they then sink 


through the yielding air like a bullet;;“I am not, nor would I now take any 


usually sat in a room behind the bar, to 
which he had easy access; contriving to 
send her out of the way, he effected his 
purpose; and, upon her return, took his 
leave. He continued to frequent the 
house to avoid suspicion, but forbore 
saying anything of the bird till about 
two years after; when, taking occasion 
to speak of it, he said to the woman: 

“T would have bought that bird of 
you, and you refused my money for it ; 
I dare say you are by this time sorry for 
it ? > 

‘“‘ Indeed, sir, 
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answered the woman, 
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sum for him, for— would you believe it ? 
— from the time that our good king had 
to go abroad and leave us, the dear 
creature has not sung a note.” 


OYSTERS, PEARLS, AND PEARL DIVERS. 


THE oyster, as most of our young 
readers are aware, is a shell-fish afford- 
ing very nutritious and palatable food, 
which many consider a very great lux- 
ury. 
oyster attains a very large size, the shells 
of some of which, from the coast of 
Madagascar, we have seen measuring 
more than a foot and a half in diameter. 
Some of these are said to contain food 
sufficient for a meal for several men. 


In many parts of the world the| 


| to it, to keep them down to the bottom, 
where they remain a length of time 
almost incredible to those who have never 
witnessed the operation ; sometimes, it is 
said, by long practice being enabled to 
remain under water a quarter of an 
hour, which we think is an exaggeration. 
Their lives are consequently very short, 
they being mostly cut off in the prime of 
life, by disease occasioned by the pressure 
upon the lungs while in the water. 


CAN INSECTS TALK? 


A STRIKING instance of the possession 
of a capability of spreading intelligence, 


‘and that of a somewhat abstruse charac- 


ter, is furnished by experiments that 


All the various species of oysters, also| have been made by Huber and others 


some other kinds of shell-fish, contain, at 
times, pearls, but one particular species 
called the pearl oyster, is especially valu- 
able on this account. It has a strong 
shell, rough and hard on the outside, but 
smooth and polished within. From the 
internal coats of the shell is taken what 
is called mother of pearl, resembling the 
pearls in color. But it is the pearl itself 
which is by far the most valuable. The 
value of this article increases in propor- 
tion to its figure and color, as well as to 
its size. 

The most extensive pearl-fishery is 
said to be in the Persian Gulf. Jt is as 
wretched and hurtful an occupation for 
a human being, as it is possible to con- 
ceive. 

Those engaged in it are chiefly slaves; 
they dive to the bottom of the water, 
with a net fastened to their necks, for 
the purpose of containing the oysters, 
and are let down by a rope, with a stone 
of forty or fifty pounds weight fastened 





upon bees. Every one is aware that the 
queen bee is an object of the greatest 
solicitude and attention to all the workers 
of the hive, and yet, among so many 
thousands, all busily employed in differ- 
ent and distant parts of the colony, it 
would appear impossible for them to 
ascertain, at least before the lapse of a 
considerable time, whether she was ab- 
sent from among them or not. In order 
to see whether bees had any power of 
conveying news of this kind, the queen 
bee had been stealthily and quietly 
abstracted from the hive; but here, as 
elsewhere, ill news was found to fly 
apace. For some half-hour or so, the 
loss seemed not to have been ascertained ; 
but the progressively increasing buzz of 
agitation gradually announced the grow- 
ing alarm, until shortly the whole hive 
was in an uproar, and all its busy occu- 
pants were seen pouring forth their 
legions in search of their lost monarch, 
or eager to avenge with their stings the 
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insult offered to their sovereign. On| all the feet of the hare in his mouth, and 
restoring the captured queen to her sub-| in this way conveyed it to his master. 

jects, with equal secrecy, the tumult} A gentleman of my acquaintance wit- 
speedily subsided, and the ordinary busi-| nessed the following occurrence : — He 
ness of the community was resumed, as} was shooting one day by the side of a 
before the occurrence. That in such|hill, attended by a keeper, and shot at 
cases as those above narrated, informa-| and wounded a hare, which ran through 
tion, and that of rather a complex char-| one of several holes made at the bottom 
acter, was transmitted by one insect to|of a stone wall. The keeper sent a 
another, cannot be doubted — but by /| favorite old retriever after the hare. The 
what means? All that has been ascer-|dog jumped over the wall, caught the 
tained upon this point is, that the ants| hare, and returned with it in his mouth 
and the bees cross their antenne in a/to the wall; but after several attempts, 


peculiar manner with the antenne of the | was unable to jump back again with his 
others that they encounter, and this/| additional load. Giving up his ineffec- 
action being repeated again and again, | tual efforts, the dog was seen to push the 
seems to be a mode of communicating} hare with his nose as far as he could 
intelligence common among the insect} through one of the holes at the bottom of 
races. the wall. He then leaped over it, dragged 
DOG STORIES. the hare through the hole on the other 
A rrrenp of mine, while shooting side, and brought it to his master. From 
wild fowl with his brother, was attended | the high spot on which the parties stood, 
by a sagacious Newfoundland dog. In| they were able to witness the whole of 
getting near some reeds by the side of | he dog’s proceedings, which certainly 
a river, they threw down their hats, and | appear to have been caused by some 
crept to the side of the water, where | faculty beyond mere instinct. — Jesse’s 
they fired. They soon after sent the| Gleanings. 
dog for their hats, one of which was 


smaller than the other. After several 
attempts to bring them both together in Asxrne Too Mucu.— A little boy, 


his mouth, the dog at last placed the| ‘well in his boots” for the first time, 
smaller hat in the larger one, pressed it | said to his mother, after reading the cus- 
down with his foot, and thus brought} tomary chapter in Scott’s Family Bible : 
them both together. This fact need not} “ Mother, why did not Moses wear 
be doubted. These individuals have! boots ?” 

both, at different times, assured me of its} “ Why, my son, what makes you ask 
truth. that; perhaps he did, we don’t know.” 

I knew an instance somewhat similar.| “No, mother, he didn’t, because the 
A spaniel was endeavoring to bring a Bible says that the voice that came out of 
dead hare to his master. After several | the burning bush told him to take off his 
ineffectual efforts to carry it in his mouth, shoes!” There was no reply to this 
or to drag it along, he contrived to get! clincher. 
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JOSEPHS VALEDICTORY ; 
OR THE LAST DAY OF SCHOOL. 


BY NILLA. 


Nor in the hope much knowledge to impart, 

Do I essay to act the speaker’s part; 

The proverb runs, that children such as I, 

Should hold their peace while older ones are by; 

Then how should I, a little boy of ten, 

Presume to speak before these “ grown up” 
men? 

Why, in this land where democrats bear sway, 

The largest numbers always rule the day ; 

Then look around, of those who lend an ear, 

The “ little pitchers ” have the numbers here. 

To them I turn, my playmates and each friend, 

Our winter’s school once more is at an end: 

Ere yet the sun shall drop behind the hill, 

Vacant each seat which we are wont to fill,— 

Our books, our slates, our baskets will be gone, 

The very walls be cold we look upon! 


To-morrow’s morn each idler can go play,— 

No “school-time ” then, no study all the day ; 

No more the hills will echo to the shout, 

Peal upon peal, “ hurrah, the school is out! ” 

No more our smooth-shod sleds at noon will 
glide, 

Shooting o'er bars adown the glare hillside. 

The house is closed, and as the schoo) is o’er, 

The grass will grow once more beside its door. 

We shall be gone, yet all will be the same,— 

The brook will flow as though we each day 
came, 

Fall o’er the dam we built with such nice care, 

And onward flow through vale and meadow 
fair. 

The trees will bud, burst in leaf and bloom; 

The Chestnut tree be decked with many a 
plume ; 

The Ash tree strew with keys the freshening 
ground ; 


‘The Balm of Gilead cast its buds around, 


Ere yet these doors shall ope, and we once more 

Resume our places on this well-worn floor! 

Shall we all come? We know not;—on yon 
mound 

Some shorter graves than even we are found ;— 

But this we know, our Saviour hears each 
prayer, 

And little children are his loving care! 


JOSEPH’S VALEDICTORY.—OUR JENNY. 
Cadel sions is ical 





Schoolmates, how swift this winter’s term hath 
past, 

I scarce can deem this day to be its last. 

What have we learned, and how improved our 
time ? 

For good or ill? for usefulness or crime? 

We each must@nswer to the voice within, 

Which tells us when we’re good, and when we 
sin ; 

And know beside, that God who beareth sway, 

Taketh strict note of all we do or say; 

Each heart must meet the writing in that book— 

The winter past—how will its record look? 

Pomfret, Conn., March 10. 


“OUR JENNY.” 
BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


For twice seven years we kept her, 
While the light within her eyes 
Grew tender and deep, like a reflex 

From the skies of Paradise. 


And her voice caught a softer cadence, 
As it were chimed to the tune 

The brook singeth low to the moonlight, 
In the quiet night of June. 


For twice seven years we kept her, 
Till she stood with timid feet, 

On the silver sand, where the waters 
Of childhood and maidenhood meet; 


With lips half parted in wonder, 
Gazing over the weird-like scene,— 
When a shadow fell dark on her pathway,— 
A stranger came us between. 


She turned with a start and a murmur,— 
We, shuddering, held our breath,— 
She saw but the face of an angel— 
We, the ghastly visage of Death. 


Slow dropping the flowers of childhood, 
To take that out-stretched hand, 

She passed from our tear-dimmec vision, 
To the unseen spirit-land. 


Years have succeeded that parting, 
Death is a stranger no more,— 
Over the sunless river, 
To the eternal shore, 


Most of our band he has gathered,— 
We are fast nearing that tide,— 
Soon, by the hand, he will guide us 
Safe to our darling’s side. 
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LILLIA OF DAISYDALE. 


LILLIA was a nice little girl, with a 
heart as full of sunshine and kindness as 
it could well hold. She was always as 
merry as the cricket on the hearth, only 
her voice was sweeter and her songs 
were prettier. She loved every one, 
and, as a very natural consequence, 
every one, or at least almost every one, 
loved her. And all over the village of 
Daisydale, she went by the name of 
Good Lillia. 

One day Lillia went 
to spend a few hours 
with Dolly Dumpleton. 
Dolly was a selfish child, 
who really loved no 
one but herself; and 
therefore no one loved 
her. Who can love a 
selfish child? Now, 
Dolly had a new swing 
in her father’s garden. 
She took Lillia to look 
at it; and getting into 
't, asked her to give her a swing. 


home as fast as she could. When she 
reached her mother’s parlor, she sat 
on the sofa to get a little rest; for 
Dolly’s selfishness had made her very 
tired. 

A few days afterwards, Lillia’s father 
erected a swing for her, by fastening a 
strong rope to the branches of a tree. 
When Lillia’s playmates came to see it, 
instead of wishing them to swing her, 


—_ i 
e> hf tes 


she asked them to get in and let her 


Lillia with right good will pushed the |SWing them. She enjoyed their company 
swing for Dolly, and Dolly kept crying | Very much, because she saw that she had 


out : 

“Push away, Lillia! It swings nicely, 
don’t it ?” 

“ Yes,” said Lillia, as she continued to 
toil away for Dolly’s pleasure. 


All the afternoon, Dolly kept Lillia 
busy for her pleasure. But at last, Lillia 
fixed up her bonnet, and said : 

“Good bye, Dolly!” 


made them happy by her kindness. 


Which of these girls do you like best, 


young reader? Ah! you all say Lillia, 
Iam sure. Well, you are right. She is 
deserving of your love, because she is 
unselfish. She seeks the happiness of 
others, and finds her own pleasure in 
contributing to the enjoyment of her 
friends. I hope, if you really admire 
her, you will try to imitate her conduct. 


“QO, don’t go yet. Swing me a little | By so doing you will please all your 


more !|” 


friends, and among the rest Francis 
But Lilfia was very tired; so she ran! Forrester. 
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THERE is a rock among the Taunus 
Mountains in Germany which bears the 
name of “ Brunhilden’s bed,” and with 
it is connected one of the strange Ger- 
man myths that give increased interest 
to nearly every remarkable natural phe- 
nomenon. 

Odin, the god of war and victory, had 
chosen Brunhild, on account of her 
valor, as one of the maidens who should 
bear his shield; but he soon envied 
Brunhild her victories, and their friend- 
ship died away. He ordered her to 
leave his band of shield-bearers and be- 
come the wife of one of his warriors, 
that she might learn to obey. She 
refused to marry till she could find a 
consort who knew no fear — preferring 
death to life with a timid heart. On 
perceiving her obstinacy, Allfater, one 
of the inferior gods, thrust a narcotic 
thorn into her forehead, and she fell into 
a deep sleep while clothed in her coat of 
mail. And everything in her castle that 
breathed the breath of life slept with 
her, man or beast. The cows in the 
stable bent their knees and fell asleep; 
the hounds stretched out their limbs and 
slept ; the pigeons on the roof and the 
flies on the wall were wrapped in sweet 
and profound slumber. And thus they 
slept for fifty years, and no one could 
rouse them; for a magic flame sprang 
up around the castle, and man could not 
enter. 

But Allfater announced that whoever 
would ride through the fire and take off 
her coat of mail should be her lord and 
master. Many royal scions then came 
from time to time, who would gladly woo 





BRUNHILDEN’S BED. 
——K— 
BRUNHILDEN’S BED—A GERMAN LEGEND. 


‘oa win the royal maid; but when they 

saw her castle surrounded by a glow of 
fire, they and their proud steeds trem- 
bled, and many rushed into the arms of 
death. And thus things remained till 
Siegfried came; for when he had killed 
the dragon his charger bore him to 
Brunhild’s castle. He saw the magic 
glow around its walls, and the royal ban- 
ner on its tower. A voice like the sweet 
harmony of the nightingale, seemed 
borne on the wings of the wind, and 
said to his ear, “This magic fire has 
lasted fifty years, and the day is drawing 
nigh when it shall burn no more; he 
who rides through it to Brunhild’s couch 
shall be her lord and consort.” 

With the courage of a lion he dashes 
through the hitherto impenetrable flames, 
and finds the castle in the deepest repose. 
The brown hunting-dogs were snuflling 
in their dreams, and the pigeons were 
still hiding their heads under their wings; 
and, as he entered the house, there stood 
the cook with his right arm extended, 
there sat the maid picking the chickens, 
and the kitchen scullion apparently hard 
at work. In the chambers, all heads 
were bowed down with slumber, from 
butler to baker and the army of servants. 
The flies on the walls were in deep 
slumber; and as Siegfried hastened on, 
all that he encountered slept, slept, slept. 
At last he entered Brunhild’s chamber, 
and there she lay buried in a coat of 
mail. One dash of his sword cuts it 
from her lovely form, and there she lies 
beauteous as a statue of Parian marble, 
limb for limb. Siegfried bends over her 
and kisses those matchless lips. Her 
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eyes open, and with astonishment he/|distance? Had Adam and Eve started 
leans on his faithful sword. Eyes gaze| by our railway, to go from Neptune to 
on eyes till Brunhild recognizes the|the sun, at the rate of fifty miles an 
brave Siegfried, and exclaims, “ Des-| hour, they would not have got there yet; 
tiny has been fulfilled; none but the|for Neptune is more than six thousand 
bravest of the brave could pass this | years from the centre of our system. 
magic glow; I am Siegfried’s bride.” 
Again the castle teams with life ; the 
cows begin to chew the cud, the hounds 
spring forth with cries of joy, the flies 
desert the walls and hum and buzz, and 
the pigeons draw forth their tiny heads 
from wings of down. The maid picks 
her chickens, and the kitchen-boy hurries 
to his work — the flames spring up, and 
the meat begins again to roast — all 
unconscious that fifty years of deep 


FUNNY MISTAKE. 


A sHorT time since, a lady took pas- 
sage in the cars on the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton and Dayton Railroad. She put her 
ticket in her dress pocket, where she had 
several other articles, and seating herself, 
became earnestly engaged in conversa- 
tion with a friend. The conductor soon 
repose had lain on them like a dream, | “4™¢ around for the tickets. When he 


while Siegfried leads his happy bride to| “me ‘ this lady, she drew from her 
the hymenial altar. Thus runs the ae " wae ee wp posed " me: Re 
legend of the Feldberg that has been Gcket, and without Inching st i offered 


transmitted from father to son for ages; 1% to the conductor, and continued talk- 
! ' -. |ing; but after extending it for a short 
and seldom is there a celebration on its 


: . . | time, and he not taking it, she looked u 
summit but that little groups of juveniles P wie Py 
So Tose ,,| and discovered she was offering the con- 
may be seen eagerly devouring mother’s 


words while relating the history of Gachor a fine-tooth comp. 
“ Brunhilden’s bed.” 


ie cidiieshaliiciiaincea aceite deci A DRUNKARD is the annoyance of 
modesty, the trouble of civility, the spoil 
HOW FAR IS IT TO THE SUN? of wealth, the distraction of reason. He 
is only the brewer’s agent, the tavern 
and alehouse benefactor, the beggar’s 
companion, the constable’s trouble. He 
is his wife’s woe, his children’s sorrow, 
his own shame. In summer he is a tub 
of swill, a spirit of sleep, a picture of a 
beast, and a monster of a man. 


IMAGINE a railway from here to the 
sun. How many miles is the sun from 
us? Why, if we were to send a baby in 
an express train, going incessantly a 
hundred miles an hour, without making | 
any stoppages, the baby would grow to 
be a boy —the boy would grow to be a 
man — the man would grow old and die 
— without seeing the sun; for it is dis- 
tant more than a hundred years from us. 
But what is this compared to Neptune’s 





Wuo helps a knave in knavery, 
But aids an ape to climb a tree! 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


. CHIT = CHAT. ie stands, holding up her delicate 
| 





half a/finger, and beckoning the children to 
mind not/| leave their books, and accompany her to 
to write|her sports in the forest glades. Nor is 
any Chit-|she content with this. She stands with 
Chat this|the same arch smile at parlor windows, 
month. I}and in every place where there are 
am a jeal-| children. And she charms them so, they 
ous  old| lose their love for books and magazines, 
and sigh for the opportunity to live in 
the open air and in the glorious sun- 


fellow, and don’t like to have rivals step- 
ping between me and my children. aT 
that I am unwilling they should love and 
be loved by others as well as myself, for 
that would be selfish ; and Francis For-/| evening. 

rester would run away from himself, if} What do you think of this pert miss, 
he was selfish. But the rival of whom! my little friend? Don’t you think I 
he is jealous is a redfaced romping girl} have a right to be a little jealous of such 
who claims to rule over my children, and|a saucy rival? Ah! I hear you say, 


shine, running, jumping, romping, play- 
ing, idling from morning until dusky 





tempts them to lay my magazine on|she shall not catch you with her snares. 
some dark shelf, in some old closet until} Good! You will read my magazine, 
next winter. She is an arch creature.| then, in spite of her. Then I will tell 
She wears green slippers. Her dress is} youhername. It is Miss May—charm- 
ing Miss May, they call her. 

Now, I am on capital terms with this 
pretty lass, and she loves me as a dutiful 


very beautiful, and is embroidered with 
delicate flowers. Her face is really charm- 
ing. Her eyes are clear blue, and as 
bright as a sunbeam. Her very breath 
is perfumed, and her head is crowned 
with garlands. She pretends to be a 
great lover of children, and I don’t know 
but she is sincere. She invites them to 
wander with her into the woods in search 
of flowers and evergreens. She romps 


youth should love a green old age like 
mine. But she is so fond of ruling the 
children with her May-poles, May- 
baskets, May-parties, May-flowers, and 
other witcheries, that I thought I would 
just place you all on your guard, and tell 
you that you may enjoy plenty of fun 
with them on the green grass. She| with her, provided you don’t neglect to 
weaves fantastic garlands for them, and 
sets them to jumping and skipping round | ahem !— my magazine. 
a pole like Queen Mab’s little fairies. And now let me peep at my corres 
Now, all this would be very well, if} pondence. I have enough of it to fill a 
this roving miss did not go peering in at} gondola—a fairy’s gondola, I mean — 
school room windows, during school| and here I sit up to my elbows in letters. 
hours, with her laughing eyes. There} But before I reply to them, I think I will 


attend to your studies, nor to read— 
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give you the answers to last month’s| the first of every month. If Uncle Sam 


puzzles. 


ANSWERS 


TO ENIGMAS, ETO., IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS. 

1. By Carrie— Matrimony. 2. By J. C. R.— 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 3. By Julian—Bird of 
Paradise. 4. By T. D. Briscoe — Alexander the 
Great. 

ANSWERS TO CONUNDRUMS. 


. Because it is past-time, (pastime.) 

. Because he draws the bow, (beaux.) 
Because it is forged. 

. Because it is often told, (tolled.) 


wm Co BS 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 
Wilbur’s puzzle: 
From SIX take IX and § 


From IX take X and I$ will remain. 
From XL take L and X 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES. 
Willie Jones’ riddle: 
The wheels of a coach. 
Francis Forrester’s Portfolio riddles : 
1. Because it is always worsted. 2. Because C 


makes ease cease, and W makes ill will. 3. It| 


always makes a lease please. 


Riddle from Willie, of Windsor : 

Twelve days. For would he not carry his own 
two ears away on his head, every time he carried 
an ear of corn in his mouth? 


Answer to Charade I. — Nightmare. 


Now for my letters. Suxey Sun- 
DOWN sends correct answers to some of 
the riddles, &e. She wants to know who 
wrote the charade in the April number. 
That’s a secret, Miss Sukey; and you 
must search before Sundown, or you 
won’t find it out. Sukey says, “it’s a 
terrible disappointment not to get my 
magazine until the 15th or 20th of the 
month.” Sukey need not mourn any 
more on that account. The magazine is 
bound to be in Uncle Sam’s mail bags in 
season to arrive to all its subscribers by 


don’t carry them through, we will get up 
a remonstrance. Sukey shall write it, 
and my TWENTY THOUSAND READERS 
shall sign it, and won’t it make the old 
gentleman stare! But here is Sukey’s 
enigma. It is the first she ever made. 


ENIGMA I. 
I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 13, 12, 16, is a specimen of humanity. 
My 14, 12, 10, 4, 2, 6, is a girl’s name. 
My 7, 5, 9, 3, 4, 6, is a boy’s name. 
My 15, 2, 10, is a fluid. 
My 1, 12, 14, is a participle of a very common 
verb. 
My whole is the name of one of your sub- 
scribers and correspondents. 


Here is a letter from Kingston : 


Kingston, Mass., March 28d, 18538. 

Mr. Forrester. Dear Sir:—As you wanted 
your readers to write you, I thought I would 
try and see what I could do. Iam one of your 
many subscribers, and take this opportunity of 
informing you how much I am pleased with 
your Magazine, since it came under the guid- 
ance of its present editor. The History of the 
Hon. D. Webster I never had a chance to see 
till I read it in your little book. It is one of the 
most interesting histories of the kind that I ever 
saw. We have a very good school teacher this 
winter. Our school is kept in a large school 
house, the largest one in town; and has also a 
play ground attached to it, where the boys often 
play ball. I think of visiting Boston this spring, 
and should be very happy to call at your office, 
if I knew where it was. I was in Boston about 
two years ago; but, as the day was very rainy, I 
hadn’t a good cNance to look around. My 
object in coming again, is to try to get a fair 
view of the city; to see the State House, with 
the other public buildings, and also Bunker Hill 
Monument at Charlestown. I wish you would 
put an engraving, with a description of Boston, 
in your Magazine, as it would be very interesting 
tome. I have a great taste for reading and like 
to read descriptions of large cities, especially of 
Boston. But I have almost forgotten to give 
you an invitation to come down to see us next 
summer, for we should all like to have you do so. 

From one of your constant readers, 
Henry T. Stersox 
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Thank you, Master Sretson, for 
your invitation. Should I ever visit 
Kingston, you may possibly see me at 
your residence. I think of writing about 
Boston by and by, if I can get some 
good pictures to illustrate what I write. 

J. S. Harter, of Canton, Ohio, sends 
answers to several enigmas, most of 
which are correct. Here is one of his 
own composing : 


ENIGMA I. 


lam composed of 13 letters. 
My 3, 6, 10, 12, is the name of a flower. 
My 13, 9, 10, 11, is what al) must have. 
My 7, 2, 4, 9, is a gardener’s tool. 
My 5, 2, 11, is the name of a substance. 
My 1, 2, 3, 11, is a nickname. 
My 8, 2, 11, is a destructive animal. 
My 10, 11, 9, 12, 7, is a domestic animal. 
My 10, 2, 1, is a nickname. 

My whole is the name of one of whom we 
never think without pleasure. 


Here is a letter from a Jersey boy, 
who is smarter than old King Cole, I 
know. I will publish his letter just as it 
is, because he demands fair play for New 
Jersey. 


Orange, N. J., April 1st, 1853. 
Dear Mr. Forrestrern:—I do not remember 
having seen more than one letter from New Jer- 
sey published in the “Magazine” this year, 
while Massachusetts is very highly ‘“‘favored” 
each month, by the insertion of letters written 
by her inhabitants. I think that is hardly fair. 
I send answers to the enigmas and some of the 
riddles in the magazine for April. Here is an 
answer in verse to ‘“‘ Carrie’s ” enigma : 


Mama, mama, the babe does try, 
With accent plain, to speak. 

The Inn delights the eye of man, 
When travelling week by week. 


Mary, a name so sweet and soft, 
An angel here below. 

The toy, a plaything, I have guessed,— 
Pray tell me, yes or no. 


to some out of the way place by way of 
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Of all the states throughout the world, 
On this terrestrial ball, 

The state of ‘“‘ Matrimony’ sweet. 
1 think the best of all. 


But for what I know to the contrary, Mr. For- 
rester, you may be a bachelor, so I will say 
nothing more in its favor, fearing I might hurt 
your feelings, which I should be very loth to do. 
The answer to J. C. R.’s enigma is “ Harriet 
Beecher Stowe ;’’ to the enigma by Julian, “ Bird 
of Paradise ;’ and to T. D. Briscoe’s, “ Alex- 
ander the Great.” I think Willie Jones and his 
friend became so tired with their long race, that 
they ceased running. The first charade is 
“‘Nightmare.” I send here an answer to the 
“rat” puzzle: 


Twelve days to steal the corn it took, 
The wisest rat e’er born ; 

Two of the three each day was his, 
The other one was corn. 


Here isan “ Arithmetical Enigma” that will 
puzzle any one who tries to guess it: 
One-third of six, two-thirds of two, 
Two-thirds of twenty take, 
And then in order if you read, 
A writer’s name they make. 


I also send you an enigma which, I think, will 
prove more of a “‘teazer” than Willie William- 
son’s: 

ENIGMA III. 

I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 9, 18, 11, 5, 16, 12, 6, is a command. 
My 4, 12, 6, 2, 17, is an animal. 
My 6, 17, 2, 11, 5, is to build. 
My 9, 10, 7, 2, 11, 12, 14, 17, 18, is seen in Boston. 
My 9, 16, 13, 7, 18, is seen in the country. 
My 3, 6, 16, 17, is an animal. 
My 12, 17, 16, 13, 15, is seen on the railroad. 
My 16, 12, 5, 6, 15, 12, 10, 14, 15, we all like to 

receive. 
My whole is a celebrated book. 
From your young friend, 
Augustus B. KNow ton. 


Now, is not this letter too bad? 
Francis Forrester suspected of being an 
old bachelor! Well! well! Who would 
have thought it! What have I done to 
be so suspected? A bachelor indeed! 
I’m tempted to stop writing, and retire 
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punishing the world for indulging such a, Eten, of Charlestown, and J. G. Em- 
suspicion. If this Jersey boy could see} mons, of Athens, send enigmas, too. Miss 
Mrs. Forrester and the little Forresters, , of Vermont, sends me a sweet cake 
I guess he’d never think of writing me a| of maple sugar. It is first rate, and no 
bachelor again. mistake. 

Lizzie sends me a little story, for) Oscar R. Eppy, of Pittsford, Vt., 
which I will try to find room in the June sends correct answers to some of the 
number. I have letters also from EMMA, enigmas and puzzles. He says: 
with a story; from E. L. Prerpont, of 
Vergennes, Vt., with a puzzle and enig- 

™ ith , h P 1 th 8 magazine I have ever taken, and I have been 
ma, without the answers, and therefore | learning to write that I might tell you how much 
not inserted; from Mary ELLEN, of|I like it. I have preserved all the numbers, and 


Abington, with answers to enigmas, and | #™ going to have them bound. Iam very much 
pleased with the History of Mr. Webster, and 


the Story of Ralph Randolph.”’ 





“Dear Mr. Forrester: — Yours is the first 


some new riddles, for which I have not 
room at present. She also sends me a 


pin cushion. Thank you, Mary Ellen Go ahead, Oscar, with your writing. 
I'll keep my eye on your puzzles. MAs-/ You write as well as Francis Forrester 
TER R. D. Kerry, of Brooklyn, says,/did once; and if you persevere, you 
“I think your magazine is the best|may be Secretary of State one of these 
instructor for youth that I know of-”| days. 
His answers to the enigma and rat puzzle} Karr, of Petersburg, sends answers 
are correct; to the conundrum, incor-/to several enigmas. I am sorry I have 
rect. G. W. Grtiespre, of Chester! not room for her enigma. It must bide 
Factories, solves the Boston boy’s puzzle, | its time, and Kate must have patience 
and sends an enigma, for which I have| until my magazine finds room for her 
not room this month, and the following | production. 
conundrums : Two littlke New Hampshire boys, 
named Geo. W. and E. E. Smith, also 
write from Hanover, saying they are 
much pleased with my magazine. Good! 
I. B. Mircuet, of Stratford, Conn.,|1 hope they will recommend it. Their 
answers Horace B.’s puzzle. His rebus| answers are all correct but one, as they 
being in French, would only puzzle| may see by looking over the Chit-Chat. 
without being understood by the greater} Harriet, of Reading, is not quite 
part of my readers. ELuen, of Yar- right in all her answers. Her enigmas 
mouth, thinks I am “a real clever old| and riddles must wait a while. I have as 
gentleman,” and that my “ magazine is|many on hand as would almost fill my 
the best in the world for little folks.” | magazine. So my little friends will 
Her enigma shall appear hereafter. | please be very good humored, if they 
| don’t get printed for a long time. 
Horace B. answers most of the enig- 
mas, &c., correctly, but not all. He says: 


1. Why is a thief like a mad bull? 
2, Why is a cripple like a drunken man? 


have letters also from Fayny, of Boston, 
and from a little girl who sends me an old 
arm chair —in worsted work of course. 





| 
i 
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“ Here is a charade and riddle which I think 
will puzzle some of the boys and girls: 


CHARADE 
My first if you do, you won’t hit; 
My second if you do, you won’t leave it; 
My whole if you do, you won’t guess it. 


CONUNDRUM. 

Tom went out, and his dog with him; he did 

not go before, behind, nor on one side of him:— 
then where did he go? 


Did you ever hear of the urchin who was sent 
for a cent’s worth of Maccaboi snuff, when he 
forgot the name of the article, and asked for a 
cent’s worth of make a boy sneeze ? 

Yours respectfully, 
Horace B.” 


Ah, Master Horace, I doubt if the 
boys will sneeze over your puzzles as 
you would over a bag of real Scotch — 
though, by the way, I hope neither you 
nor any of my readers will ever convert 
your nose into a dust pan for the sake of 
having it tickled with snuff. This snuff 
taking is dirty business. 

Ambrose B. Curtis writes me all the 
way from Chicago, Ill. He answers 
several of the puzzles, says he likes my 
magazine, and sends me an enigma, 
which must sleep a little in my portfolio 
with many others. 


CONUNDRUMS FROM MY PORTFOLIO. 
8. Why does a donkey like thistles better than 
corn? 
4. What is that we all do at the same time? 


A PUZZLING INSCRITION. 
PRSVRYPRFCTMN 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN. 

The two lines above were affixed to the com- 
munion table of a small church in Wales, and 
continued to puzzle the learned congregation for 
several centuries, but at length the inscription 
was decyphered. What was it? 


PUZZLE. 
Four people sat down in one evening to play ; 


They played all that eve and parted next day. 
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Could you think, when you’re told, as thus they 
all sat, 

No other played with them, nor was there one 
bet: 

Yet, when they rose up, each gained a guinea, 

Though none of them lost to the amount of a 
penny ! 

ENIGMA. 

Two men, with their two wives, and two sons, 
stand thus related to each other:—the men are 
each other’s fathers and sons, their wives 
fathers and husbands, and their children’s 
fathers and grandfathers; the women are the 
children’s mothers and sisters ; and the boys are 
uncles to each other. How can this be, and yet 
the parties be lawfully married? 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 
1. 
To fifty, add full two-thirds of a ton, 
Five hundred then annex, and when ‘tis done, 
Add thereunto the centre of a pond; 
And, as by virtue of magician’s wand, 
A city, vast and populous arises, 
Whose name may cause, ye wits, some few sur- 
mises : 
A city, to all Europe known, 
Graced as the station of a female throne! 


2. 
To one-third of six pray add the reversion 
Of half of a loaf, and, to increase diversion, 
Add the end of a storm, two nothings between, 
With the head of a nation; and clear will be 
seen 
The name of a monarch, whose father when 


young, 
Won fame by the melodies he sweetly sung. 
And now, young friends, adieu for 
another month. Ralph Randolph’s ad- 
ventures on the way to Australia, the 
Story of an Indian, with many other 
good things, will appear in the next num- 
ber. I want you to write me, but you 
need not send any more enigmas oF 


puzzles at present. Let me use up the 
stock on hand first, and then, boys and 
girls, when I give the word of command 
again, you may “ fire away.” 
Your friend, 
FRANCIS FORRESTER. 














PETER JACOBS, THE INDIAN PREACHER. 


In this picture you see a correct like-; Twenty-eight years ago, he was a hea- 
ness of an Indian, who preaches the | then lad, and believed in the Great Spirit ; 
Gospel to the Indian tribes in Canada.| who, he thought, was so far away from 


{is English name is Peter Jacobs. I will|men, that no human voice could reach 


pw ; 
tell you how he came to be a preacher.| Him. And yet, strange as it may seem, 
11 
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——————————— Cr rr ron 


he was accustomed to pray, when he went, 
out to hunt for deer. Here is a copy of | 
the prayer, he was wont to offer : 

“Q God, the Sun, I beseech you to| 
hear my prayer and to direct my steps to| 
where the deer is feeding, that I may get 
near him, shoot him and kill him, and | 
have something to eat.” 

This was a very selfish prayer, to which, 
I presume, the Great Spirit paid very 
little attention ; except to pity the poor| 
wild child of the forest, who offered it. 


| 


| 
| 


After a time, a pious Missionary visited 
the tribe to which Peter belonged, and | 
preached to’ him and others concerning 
the love of Christ. But Peter said to| 
the Missionary :— 

“ No! your God is the white man’s God, 
your religion is the white man’s religion, 
and your God will not have anything to| 
do with the Indians.” 

The Missionary told him he was mis- 
taken ; that God loved the Indians as well 
as he loved the white man; and then, 
young Peter began to pray. But his 
ignorance was a trouble to him. He 
thought he must pray in English, because 
God would not listen to a prayer in the 
Ojibway language. He only knewa few 
English words, so his prayer was — 

“ O God, be merciful to me, poor Indian 
boy, great sinner!” 

These simple words, he repeated again 
and again, grieved at heart because he 


; ; 
thought he must not use his native lan- | 


guage in prayer. Happily, this grief was 
removed one day, by a meeting he had 
with Peter Jones, a converted Indian, 
who asked a blessing, in his presence, in 
the Ojibway tongue. This was a very 
joyful fact to him; he hurried to the 


| 
_and has done much good. 





woods, and kneeling down, prayed, saying, | 


“ Q God, I was so ignorant and blind 
that I did not know that thou couldst 
understand my Ojibway tongue ! Now, 
O God, I beseech thee to be gracious to 
me a sinner! ‘Take away this sickness 
I now feel in my heart; for all my sins 
lie very heavy in my heart! Send now 
thy Spirit to work in my heart!” 

Thus he prayed for several days, with- 
out relief or deliverance. But he was 
determined to persevere ; and cried out: 

“Q God, I will not let thee alone! | 
shall trouble thee with my prayers until 
thou dost bless me! ” 

At last, after much weeping and prayer, 
it pleased God to comfort the poor Indian 
lad’s spirit, and to heal his heart-sickness. 
Then he cried : — 

“ Happy! Happy!” which was all he 
could say for a long time, his heart was 
so full of gladness. 

After a while, Peter told his people 
how he felt. But they said, “ No! you 
are wrong. ‘This is the 
religion, and not the Indian’s.” 

But he told them he knew better. And 
then they began to pray, also, and large 
numbers of them became Christians. 
Afterwards, the white men were so pleased 
with Peter’s success, and thought so highly 
of his character and talents, that they 
ordained him to be a missionary. He 
has now been in this work several years, 
A very excel- 


white man’s 


lent man is the Indian Peter Jacobs. 


CHILDHOOD. — How beautiful is this 


| simile by Walter Scott : — 


“The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 
When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” 
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LITTLE CHILDREN KNOCKING AT 
THE GATE OF HEAVEN. 


Hark! at heaven’s crystal gates 

Little hands are faintly sounding, 
While a guardian angel waits, 

All her soul with rapture bounding ; 
To that angel it is given, 

For her holy life on earth, 
To receive three babes in heaven, 

In their new, celestial birth. 


A timid hand at first essays 
To undo the portal fair, 
And the angel veils the blaze 
Of the glory everywhere, 
“Tam lonely, I am lonely! 
Now I see no darling brother, 
No fond father! Angel, only, — 
Take, O take me to my mother!” 


But the angel, with caresses, 
Gently leads the cherub in, 

And the young immortal blesses, 
Saved from sorrow and from sin. 

Soon the little stranger’s fright 
Passes like a cloud away, 

While the day that knows no night, | 
Shines upon her heavenly play. 


| 
Hark again! a gentle tap | 
Echoes through the angel’s heart ; 
And the child upon her lap, 
In her sacred joy has part :— 
Little arms enfold the stranger, 
Little lips the kiss have given ; 
“ Tfere’s no sorrow, here’s no danger ! 


Darling sister, this is heaven !” 

Yet again, and louder sounding, 
Falls a knock on heaven’s gate, — 

And the infant cherubs bounding, 
Will not let their brother wait ; 
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_alarm they had recourse to the parson, 


‘inasmuch as “ Resurgam,” was legibly set 
‘forth in bold relief upon his own loaf. I 































Eyes that closed in weariness, 

Lips that murmured sad farewell, 
Open in celestial bliss 

With the sisters loved so well. 


Now their angel with delight 
Leads them onward, hand in hand. 
And reveals to eager sight, 


Glories of the spirit-land. 
Happy children! thus to flee 

Early to their home above ! 
Happy those below, to be 

Upward drawn by cordsof love! 


AN ALARMING THEFT. — A baker in 
| England stole a tomb-stone for the hearth 
‘of his oven. One of his customers, find- 
| ing Death’s head on the bottom of his loaf 

of bread, ran in dismay to his Deacon, 
fearing the end of the world was ap- 
proaching. The latter was in equal trep- 
idation, when, on examining his own boaf, 
‘he found the marrow-bones. In their 


who could afford them no consolation, 





To seek relief from doubt in doubt, 
From woe in woe, from sin in sin — 
Is but to drive a tiger out, 

And let a hungrier wolf come in. 


The record of past history brings 
Wisdom of sages, saints, and kings; 
The more we read those reverend pages 


or err mE Dae 


The more we honor bygone ages! 
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he was accustomed to pray, when he went 


“ Q God, I was so ignorant and blind 


out to hunt for deer. Here is a copy of| that I did not know that thou couldst 


the prayer, he was wont to offer : 


understand my Ojibway tongue! Now, 


“ OQ God, the Sun, I beseech you to|O God, I beseech thee to be gracious to 
hear my prayer and to direct my steps to|me a sinner! Take away this sickness 


where the deer is feeding, that I may get 


|I now feel in my heart; for all my sins 


near him, shoot him and kill him, and | lie very heavy in my heart! Send now 


have something to eat.” 

This was a very selfish prayer, to which, 
I presume, the Great Spirit paid very 
little attention ; except to pity the poor 
wild child of the forest, who offered it. 

After a time, a pious Missionary visited 
the tribe to which Peter belonged, and 
preached to’ him and others concerning 
the love of Christ. But Peter said to 
the Missionary : — 

“No! your God is the white man’s God, 
your religion is the white man’s religion, 
and your God will not have anything to 
do with the Indians.” 

The Missionary told him he was mis- 
taken; that God loved the Indians as well 
as he loved the white man; and then, 
young Peter began to pray. But his 
ignorance was a trouble to him. He 
thought he must pray in English, because 
God would not listen to a prayer in the 
Ojibway language. He only knewa few 
English words, so his prayer was — 

* O God, be merciful to me, poor Indian 
boy, great sinner!” 

These simple words, he repeated again 
and again, grieved at heart because he 
thought he must not use his native lan- 
guage in prayer. Happily, this grief was 
removed one day, by a meeting he had 
with Peter Jones, a converted Indian, 
who asked a blessing, in his presence, in 
the Ojibway tongue. This was a very 
joyful fact to him; he hurried to the 


woods, and kneeling down, prayed, saying, | 


thy Spirit to work in my heart!” 

Thus he prayed for several days, with- 
out relief or deliverance. But he was 
determined to persevere ; and cried out: 

“Q God, I will not let thee alone! | 
shall trouble thee with my prayers until 
thou dost bless me!” 

At last, after much weeping and prayer, 
it pleased God to comfort the poor Indian 
lad’s spirit, and to heal his heart-sickness. 
Then he cried : — 

“ Happy! Happy!” which was all he 
could say for a long time, his heart was 
so full of gladness. 

After a while, Peter told his people 
how he felt. But they said, “ No! you 
are wrong. ‘This is the white man’s 
religion, and not the Indian’s.” 

But he told them he knew better. And 
then they began to pray, also, and large 
numbers of them became Christians. 
Afterwards, the white men were so pleased 
with Peter’s success, and thought so highly 
of his character and talents, that they 
ordained him to be a missionary. He 
has now been in this work several years, 
and has done much good. A very excel- 
lent man is the Indian Peter Jacobs. 


CHILDHOOD. — How beautiful is this 
simile by Walter Scott : — 
“The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 


When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” 






























LITTLE CHILDREN KNOCKING AT 
THE GATE OF HEAVEN. 


Hark! at heaven’s crystal gates 
Little hands are faintly sounding, 
While a guardian angel waits, 
All her soul with rapture bounding; 
To that angel it is given, 
For her holy life on earth, 
To receive three babes in heaven, 
In their new, celestial birth. 


A timid hand at first essays 
To undo the portal fair, 
And the angel veils the blaze 
Of the glory everywhere, 
“Tam lonely, I am lonely ! 
Now I see no darling brother, 
No fond father! Angel, only, — 
Take, O take me to my mother!” 


But the angel, with caresses, 
Gently leads the cherub in, 

And the young immortal blesses, 
Saved from sorrow and from sin. 

Soon the little stranger’s fright 
Passes like a cloud away, 

While the day that knows no night, 
Shines upon her heavenly play. 


Hark again! a gentle tap 
Echoes through the angel’s heart ; 
e And the child upon her lap, 
In her sacred joy has part :— 
Little arms enfold the stranger; 
Little lips the kiss have given ; 
“ Here’s no sorrow, here’s no danger ! 
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Darling sister, this is heaven ! 
Yet again, and louder sounding, 
Falls a knock on heaven’s gate, — 


And the infant cherubs bounding, 
Will not let their brother wait ; 
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Eyes that closed in weariness, 

Lips that murmured sad farewell, 
Open in celestial bliss 

With the sisters loved so well. 


Now their angel with delight 
Leads them onward, hand in hand, 

And reveals to eager sight, 
| Glories of the spirit-land. 
| Happy children! thus to flee 

Early to their home above ! 
Happy those below, to be 

Upward drawn by cordsof love! 


AN ALARMING Tuert.— A baker in 
| England stole a tomb-stone for the hearth 
of his oven. One of his customers, find- 
| ing Death’s head on the bottom of his loaf 
of bread, ran in dismay to his Deacon, 


fearing the end of the world was ap- 
proaching. The latter was in equal trep- 
idation, when, on examining his own boaf, 
‘he found the marrow-bones. In their 
alarm they had recourse to the parson, 
| who could afford them no consolation, 
| inasmuch as “ Resurgam,” was legibly set 
forth in bold relief upon his own loaf. 


To seek relief from doubt in doubt, 
From woe in woe, from sin in sin — 
Is but to drive a tiger out, 





| 
| And let a hungrier wolf come in. 
| 


The record of past history brings 
Wisdom of sages, saints, and kings ; 
The more we read those reverend pages 


The more we honor bygone ages ! 
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LITTLE TIM AND HIS FRIEND THE COBBLER. 


LITTLE TIM AND HIS FRIEND THE COBBLER.* 
CHAPTER IIL. 


GIVES THE PAST, AND CONTINUES THE PRESENT HISTORY OF TIMOTHY SMITH, 


Tne next day, punctually, but timid-| knew it would not end well; “no, that it 
ly, did the little culprit — bareheaded, | would not, she knew.” And though, day 
barefooted, and bigcoated, as before, pre-| after day, she laid by the plate of broken 
sent himself to the kindhearted Joseph | food, it was with a shake of her tidy and 
Brunton; and day after day, for many | comely little head, which plainly said 
days in succession, was he to be seen| more than she cared to express in words. 
seated on a basket turned bottom up-| But, for once, Joseph chose to have his 


wards, opposite the industrious mender|own way; and when that was the case 


of shoes, devouring, rather than eating, | with her generally obedient husband, 
his plateful of bits and scraps. And it| Martha knew it was useless to resist. 

was curious to remark how soon, and yet} “Timothy,” said Mr. Brunton to his 
how gradually, the honest man and the | little pensioner, one day, about a week 
roguish child began to understand each | after their first acquaintance; “thine is 
other, and to slide into each other’s con-|a good and happy name. I wish thee 
fidence. On the first day, little passed| wert like another Timothy of whom I 


between them worth noting; but before| have read, and that thou didst know the 


a week was over, the little fellow had | Holy Scriptures in this thy youth. But, 

found time to linger over his meal, andj alas! thoy hast no kind and tender moth- 

to hold something like a confidential in-|er and grandmother to teach them to 

tercourse with his friend — the first, the | thee, as he had.” 

very first real and true one he had ever| ‘ Granny’s dead ;—she died last hop- 

known. ping :” said the boy;—and Mr. Brun- 
During the conversations, Martha | ton thought he saw a tear or two in his 


Brunton rarely appeared in the little | bright eyes as he said it. But they did 
shop. For one thing, her customers were | not fall. 

generally either morning or evening ones,| ‘Then thee hadst a friend in thy 
and as Timothy’s usual dinner hour was/| grandmother,” inquired Joseph: “ come 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon, | now, tell me all about it,” he continued, in 
she had seldom any occasion to break in | a soothing tone. 

upon the conference. But another rea- | It was not a long story that Timothy 
son was that she did not altogether ap-| had to tell; nor was it a very happy one. 
prove of Joseph’s extreme regard and ‘I shall not attempt to give it in his own 
kindness for this dirty little thief— good-| words; but here it is in mine, —as much 
looking though she allowed him to be. | of it at least, as Joseph Brunton could 
He had taken this affair in hand without | gather from him. 

much consulting her opinion, and she} As long ago as Timothy’s memory 


* Continued from page 187. !could take him back on the stream ol 
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life, his resting place at night used to be | 


under cover of an old blanket tent, be- 
neath the hedges of Kent and Sussex; 
and his home by day,a donkey cart, 
which contained, besides himself, all the 
worldly goods of his “ granny and mam- 
my,” including a collection of rags, rab- 
bit skins and hare skins, and old metal 
which they travelled the country to gath- 
er, either honestly or dishonestly, and 
which, as often as they could, they dis- 
posed of in pedlary shops in exchange 
for money or goods. ‘This was the pleas- 


antest part of Timothy’s life ; for though | 


he then suffered much neglect and some 
cruelty, his “granny” was generally 


kind to him; and so was his “ mammy’ 
when in a good temper; but at other 





try with them, or else lived in a mud hut 
by the roadside, which they hired for a 
single winter, because “granny was get- 
ting old and lame”; and also because 
the poor donkey fell down one day and 
broke its leg, and was killed by uncle 
Tom. In this miserable place they lived 
a sad life; for Uncle Tom used to beat 
his mammy and his granny every day, 
and himself too; but they bore through 
all this bad usage, and the poor boy be- 
gan to find that the more cruelly uncle 
Tom used his mammy, the more cruelly 
he himself was treated by her. At this 
time, they all lived by begging and thiev- 


ing; and very sadly the poor boy seemed 
to have fared. 


Then spring came, the last spring, and 


times she used to beat him without mercy. | Summer, and they travelled the country 
He knew nothing about a father:—jagain, lodging under the old tent by 
perhaps he had one, he did not know ;| night, and making and selling matches, 


and at that time he knew nothing about | or begging by day, catching up as they 


uncle Tom. 
His life continued with little change, 


except that of scene and seasons, until | 


little Timothy could run by the side of 
the donkey, instead of continually riding 








went along all they could lay their hands 
on, of any sort of property. Then au- 
tumn came; and they went picking hops 
for a farmer in Kent. In the hop gar- 
den, poor granny was taken bad, and 


in the cart. Then he was taught to beg, | died under a hedge; and then it was that, 


to lie, and to steal, and was often beaten | with his uncle Tom and his mammy, Tim- 


for want of success. At times he used 
to accompany his granny and mammy to 
country fairs, where they made a stall 
with their tent blanket and donkey cart, 
and sold a few toys, while he — poor lit- 
tle wretch — was sent into the crowd, in 
his rags and dirt, to beg or to pick up 
dishonestly anything that came in his 
way. Atone of these places, uncle Tom 
made his appearance, and Timothy was 
told he was his father’s brother. This 


othy first came to London, and had lived 
“just anywheres,” as he expressed him- 
self, and where he had been trained by 
constant ill-treatment, to shift for himself 
in any way he could, and had never es- 
caped punishment if he did not take 
home money, or money’s worth, at night 
to his mammy and uncle, who shifted 


likewise for themselves, Timothy would 


not say, or did not know how; and who 
were, both of them, more often beside 


was “the summer before last,” Tim said ;| themselves with strong drink, than they 


and since then he had travelled the coun- | 


were sober. 
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This was Timothy’s story of his past) lips, when he spoke a few words of good 
life, told indeed, in very different words, | instruction in his ears, which enc ouraged 


but told so as to cause the kind-hearted 
Joseph Brunton many a sigh. He had 
no reason to doubt that the story 
pretty nearly a true and faithful one; 
for as I just now said, the honest shoe- 


was 


mender and the little rogue began to have 
confidence in each other. 

And if Joseph Brunton was affected 
by the 
was he shocked by his entire ignorance 
a child to 


story of his daily pensioner, so 


of all that is most fitting for 
know. Of 
never heard but in the language of blas- 
phemy and profanity. Of the Bible he 
had never heard. Of what was right or 
what was wrong he had but a faint idea: 
—stealing and lying, for instance, he 
thought, were quite fair and proper when 


God, and heaven, he had 


not found out; and those were the best 


and cleverest people who could most suc- | 


that 
was his business, and his birthright, as it 
seemed to be that of almost everybody 
he knew; But I will not distress you, 
reader, by speaking any more of this 
Only let me say: 


cessfully deceive. As to begging, 





poor boy’s ignorance. 
Be thankful for your happier lot, and re- 
member if you do not profit by the in- 
structions you receive, your sin will be 
greater than that of such poor children 
as little Timothy, of whom, I fear and 
know there are hundreds, —ay, thou- 


Sess 


him to say, the day after he had heard 
the history of the little vagabond’s life, — 

“ Timothy, would thee like to learn to 
read ?” 

“]T dunno;” 
it?” 

Mr. Brunton took a book from a shelf 
by his side, and opening it, explained to 
the boy that the marks which he 


said Timothy; “ what is 


saw 
which are spoken; 
and that by learning to understand those 
he would be 


stood for the words 


marks, in the way to get 
wisdom, power, and perhaps money. 

“ Yes,” said Timothy, starting up; “I 
should like.” 

“ Well, then,” replied Mr. Brunton; 
“to-morrow I will begin toteach thee. I 
suppose thee art going now ?” 

“ Yes,” the boy answered, wiping his 
mouth with his coat sleeve; “ I must not 
stop any longer.” 

“And Timothy, where wilt thee go 
from hence ? ” 

“ Oh, any wheres,” this 


was his usual answer when pressed by 


said Timothy ; 


Joseph as te his places of resort. 

‘‘ And what will thee do the rest of this 
evening, Timothy ?” 

“ Oh, nothing,—it does not signify,” 
said he, and darted from the shop. 

“ Poor child,” said Joseph Brunton to 
his wife, who came out of the neat little 


sands, — in England — happy England. | parlor as the boy departed: “I fear he 


It was but about half an hour each) 


gets into much evil, day by day. 


I can- 


day that Joseph Brunton saw anything of| not get him to tell me how he passes his 


the little ragged fellow; and it was not | pam 
much that he attempted to do in the way ho 


of teaching him. But now and then he | 


thought he saw an inquiring glance in the 


boy’s bright eye, and a quivering of his | boy, I think, Joseph.” 


I doubt he continues to steal when 
@ can.” 


‘To be sure he does,” replied Martha. 


“You are strangely bewitched with that 
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“ Martha,” said Joseph, solemnly but 
kindly ; “ how old would our little Joseph 
have been had he lived till this day ?” 

It was a tender subject. The little 
woman burst into tears, and said nothing. 
There was no need for it. She under- 
stood Joseph — quite. 


A BOY WITH A GOOD MEMORY. 


| “No, John, no; but that is impossi- 


| ble.” 
! r . . . 
Young Franklin immediately named 


the text, and taking up the discourse 
_went through every head of it with sur- 
| prising accuracy. 

“Upon my word,” said the delighted 
parent, “I should not have thought it.” 

“And now, father,” said John, “I can 
tell you exactly how many beams and 
|rafters there are in the meeting-house.” 


JouN FRANKLIN was a native of | 


Canaan, Litchfield county, Connecticut. 
An instance of his remarkable memory, 
when a lad of seventeen, will show that 
he was no ordinary boy. Having ac- 


companied the family to the place of 


worship, the meeting house being only 
inclosed, but neither ceiled nor plastered, 
the beams and rafters were all exposed 
to view. John saw that his austere fath- 
er sat through the sermon with great un- 
easiness, but could not divine the cause. 
On returning home, “John,” said his 
father, “it is my duty to give you a se- 
vere thrashing, [ common:in old-times ] 
and you shall have it presently, so prepare 
yourself.” 

“ But you won’t whip me, father, with- 
out telling me what for.” 

“No, certainly ; your conduct at meet- 
ing, sir, is the cause. Instead of attend- 
ing to the sermon, you were all the time 
gaping about, as if you were counting 
the beams and rafters of the meeting- 
house.” 

“ Well, father, can you repeat the ser- 
mon?” 

“Sermon! no. I had as much as I 
could do to watch your inattention.” 

“Tf I'll tell you all the minister said, 
you won’t whip me? e 





| HANpEL.—The celebrated Handel 


being once in a country church, asked 
‘the organist to permit him to play the 
congregation out, to which he readily 
‘consented. Handel took his seat at the 
‘organ, and began to play in such a mas- 
terly manner as to instantly attract the 


|attention of the people, who, instead of 


| vacating their seats as usual, remained for 
'a considerable time, fixed in silent admi- 
‘ration. The organist began to be impa- 
tient (perhaps his wife was waiting din- 
ner) and at length, addressing the per- 
former, told him that he could not play 
the people out, and advised him to relin- 
quish the attempt; which done, a few 
harsh strains in the accustomed manner, 
‘operated like the reading of the riot act, 
by instantly dispersing the audience. 





| There are men who, like the pie, 

| Build their nest in branches high — 
| There are men who when ‘tis built, 
| Let some noisy cuckoo fill’t. 
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ANECDOTES OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


ANECDOTES OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


ABOUT BIRDS. pended. The positions assumed by the 
‘head and feet are frequently calculated 
Why are birds usually classed according | to accomplish these ends, and give to the 
to the forms of their bills and feet? | wings every assistance in continuing the 
Because those parts are connected with | progressive motion, The tall alee is of 
their mode of life, food, &c., and influ- great use, in regulating the rise and fall of 
ence their total habit very materially. | birds, and even their lateral movements. 

Why have birds little power of suction?| Why do birds fly? 

Because of the narrowness and rigidity; Because they have the largest bones of 
of their tongue; as may be seen when | all animals, in proportion to their weight ; 
they drink, having to hold up their ‘and their bones are more hollow than 
heads and depend upon the weight of! those of animals that do not fly. Air- 


lily Als? 
the water for transmitting it into the | yessels also enable them to blow out the 


, | ~*~ . . . 
craw. hollow parts of their bodies, when they 
Why are birds said to be “poised” in| wish to make their descent slower, rise 
‘ | . . . ’ 
the air? ‘more swiftly, or float in the air. The 


Because the centre of gravity of their muscles that move the wings of birds 


bodies is always below ihe insertion of | downwards, in many instances, are a 
their wings, to prevent them falling on! sixth part of the weight of the whole 
their backs, but near that point on which | body ; whereas, those of a man are not in 
the body is, during flight, as it were sus-! proportion one hundredth part so large. 
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Why are birds covered with feathers? 

Because, by this addition to the non- 
conducting appendices of the skin, birds 
are enabled to preserve the heat, genera- 
ted in their bodies, from being readily 
transmitted to the surrounding air, and 
carried off by its motions and diminished 
temperature. 

Why are the strongest feathers of birds 
in the pinions and tail? 

Jecause the pinion-feathers may form, 
when the wing is expanded, as it were 
broad fans, by which the bird is enabled 
to raise itself in the air and fly: whilst 
its tail-feathers direct its course. 

Why do birds moult ? 





&e., have been taught to imitate the hu- 
man voice, and to speak some words: 
singing birds also, in captivity, readily 
adopt the song of others, learn tunes, and 
can even be made to sing in company, so 
that it has been possible actually to give 
a little concert by several bullfinches. 
In general, however, the song of birds in 
the wild state appears to be formed by 
practice and imitation. 


A LION STORY. 


A MAN in South Africa, returning 
homewards from a visit to his friends, 
took a circuitous course in order to pass a 


Because they may be prepared for win-| small fountain, or rather pool, where he 


ter: this change being analogous to the| hoped to kill an antelope, to carry home 


casting of hair in quadrupeds. During) 


| 


summer, the feathers of birds are se 
ed to many accidents. Nota few spon-| 
. | 


taneously fall; some of them are torn off | 

during their amorous quarrels ; others | 
are broken or damaged ; whilst, in many 
species, they are pulled from their bodies 
to line their nests. Hence, their summer 
dress becomes thin and suitable. Previ- 
ous to winter, however, and immediately 
after incubation and rearing of the young 
is finished, the old feathers are pushed 
off in succession by the new ones, and 
thus the greater part of the plumage 
of the bird is renewed. 

Why do birds sing ? 

Because of the receptacles of air al- 
ready mentioned, but particularly by the | 
disposition of the larynx, which in birds | 
is not, as in mammifera and amphibia 
placed wholly at the upper end of the 
windpipe ; but, as it were, separated in- 
to two parts, one placed at each extremi- 





ty. Parrots, ravens, starlings, bullfinches | 


to his family. The sun had risen to 
some height by the time he reached the 
spot, and seeing no game, he laid his gun 
on a shelving low rock, the back part of 
which was covered over with a species of 
dwarf thorn-bushes. He went to the 
water, took a hearty drink, and returned 
to the rock, smoked his pipe, and being 
a little tired, fell asleep. In a short time 
the heat reflected from the rock awoke 
him, and opening his eyes, he saw a large 
lion crouching before him, with its eyes 
glaring in his face, and within little more 
than a yard of his feet. He sat motion- 
less for some minutes, till he had recov- 
ered his presence of mind, then eyeing 
his gun moved his hand slowly towards 
it; the lion seeing him, raised its head 
and gave a tremendous roar; he made 
another and another attempt, but the gun 
being far beyond his reach, he gave it up, 
as the lion seemed well aware of his ob- 
ject, and was enraged whenever he at- 
tempted to move his hand. 
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His situation now became painful in| pass. He could go no farther, when 
the extreme; the rock on which he sat | providentially, a person came up, who 
became so hot that he could scarcely bear | took him to a place of safety, from whence 


his naked feet to touch it, and kept mov- 
ing them, alternately placing one above 
the other. The day passed, and the 
night also, but the lion never moved from 
the spot ; the sun rose again, and its in- 
tense heat soon rendered his feet past 
feeling. At noon the lion rose and walk- 


he obtained help, though he lost his toes, 
and was a cripple for life. 


THE BUSHMAN AND THE LION. 


A Bushman was hunting with some 
companions, and observing a considerable 


ed to the water, only a few yards distant, | number of vultures soaring in the air, he 


looking behind as it went, lest the man | 
should move, and seeing him stretch out | 


5 





his hand to take his gun, turned in a rage, 
and was on the point of springing upon 
him. The animal went to the water, 
drank, and returning, lay down again at 
the edge of the rock. 

Another night passed; the man, in 
describing it, said, he knew not whether 
he slept, but if he did, it must have been 
with his eyes open, for he always saw the 
lion at his feet. Next day, in the fore- 
noon, the animal went again to the wa- 
ter, and while there, he listened to some 
noise apparently from an opposite quar- 
ter, and disappeared inthe bushes. The 
man now made another effort, and seized 
his gun; but on attempting to rise, he 
fell, his ankles being without power. 
With his gun in his hand, he crept to- 
wards the water, and drank; but looking 
at his feet, he saw, as he expressed it, his 
“toes roasted,” and the skin torn off with 
the grass. There he sat a few moments, 
expecting the lion’s return, when he re- 
solved to send the contents of the gun 
through its head; but as it did not ap- | 
pear, tying his gun to his back, the poor 
man made the best of his way on his 
hands and knees, to the nearest path, 
hoping some solitary individual might | 


concluded that some animal had been ac- 
cidentally killed, of which he might pos- 
sibly obtain a share ; he therefore left his 
companions and repaired to the spot, 
where he found a dead beast lying, off 
which he drove a number of these birds. 
On doing this, a lion, which he supposed 
had killed the dead beast and satisfied its 
hunger, came from behind a neighboring 
bush and growled at him. 

Petrified with fear, the Bushman stood 
perfectly still. The lion walked round 
him, so close as to brush him with his tail, 
uttering at the same time a low growl; 
it went to a short distance and sat down, 
looking at the Bushman, who kept his 
eye upon it, and drew back a few paces; 
but when he drew back the lion ad- 
vanced, he therefore stood quite still till 
the lion retired a little and lay down. 
The Bushman seized the opportunity, 
picked up a few straws of dried grass and 
began to try to strike a light; but as soon 
as the lion heard the tapping of the flint 
and steel, it rose again and walked around 
the Bushman, brushing him as before; 
again the Bushman was still, and again 
the lion retired. The Bushman once more 
plied his flint and steel, and again the lion 
advanced from his retreat. At this mo- 
ment the Bushman succeeded in obtain- 
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ing a light, but such was his terror, that 
forgetting himself, he continued blowing 


at it till it scorched his face. The lion | 


made a stand when he saw the flame, 
and as this increased when the burning 
erass was dropped into a dry bush, the 


lion fled. The Bushman, who had been | 


thus detained from noon to sunset, lost 
no time, when the lion was sufficiently 
far gone, in also making his retreat; he 
said he had never run so fast before, and 
when he reached his companions he was 
pale and sick with fright. 





TIGERS. 


“THE annual loss of human life from | 
’ ' 


tigers, at Singapore,’ 
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| THE LION HUNTER. 
Cumming, the famous African lion 
/hunter, gives an extraordinary relation 
‘ofan incident with a lion which happened 
|to himself. He says — 

“ Ruyter came towards me, and I ran 
forward to obtain a view beyond a slight 
rise in the ground to see whither the 
‘lioness had gone. In so doing, I came 
suddenly upon them, within about seventy 
yards: they were standing looking back 
at Ruyter. I then very rashly commenced 

making a rapid stalk in 
upon them, and fired at 
the nearest, having only 
one shotin my rifle. The 
ball told loucly, and the 
lioness at which I-bad 
fired wheeled right round 
and came on lashing her 
tail, showing her teeth, 
and making that horrid, 
murderous deep growl 
which an angry lion gen- 
erally utters. At the same 
moment, her comrade» 
who seemed better to 
know that she was in the 
presence of man, made a 
hasty retreat into the reeds. The instant 
the lioness came on, I stood up to my 


says Captain Kep-| full height, holding my rifle, and my 


eg 
pel, “ chiefly among the Chinese settlers, | arms extended, and high above my head. 


is perfectly fearful, averaging no fewer | 


This checked her in her course; but on 


than three hundred and sixty, or one per | looking round and missing her comrade, 


diem. Great exertions are still making |and observing Ruyter slowly advancing, 


for the destruction or these animals, —| she was still more exasperated, and, fancy- 


which is effected by pitfalls, cages baited | ing that she was being surrounded, she 


with a dog, goat, monkey, or other rest-/ made another forward movement, growl- 
less animal, and by sundry cunning con-| ing terribly. This was a moment of great 


trivances.” 





danger. I felt that my @hly chance o 
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NOVEL 


' 


| 


firmly fixed upon her, I called out in a/ 


clear, commanding voice, ‘ Halloo! old| 
girl, what’s the hurry ? take it easy; hal-| 
loo! halloo!’ 

“The lioness instantly once more halted, | 


safety was extreme steadiness; so, stand- 
ing motionless as a rock, with my eyes 


and seemed perplexed, looking round for | 


her comrade. I then thought it prudent) 


to beat a retreat, which I very slowly did, | 
talking to the lioness all the time. She 
seemed undecided as to her future move- 


ments, and was gazing after me and snuff- | 


| 


ing the ground when I last beheld her.” | 


A NOVEL ANIMAL. 


| 


ONE of the most novel and recent ad- 
ditinzs to the animals in the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s-park, is the Choiropo- 
tamus. The Choiropotamus is, as_his| 
name implies, a river pig ; 


with any extraordinary aquatic tenden- | 


cies. He has been brought from the} 
banks of the Senegambia, amongst the | 
swamps of whose borders, and those of 
the other rivers of Western Africa, ‘ 


not, however, 


delights to dwell. His appearance is not 
unlike that of a common pig. He has 
larger legs, and is more squarely built. 
The most striking feature of the animal 
is the color of its hair—which may be| 
called sandy. It is long and less coarse | 
than that of a common pig. The ears| 
are very long and black. Of the hog| 
tribe, this is decidedly the cleanest and | 
most gentlemanly specimen. 

| 

| 


Why is a man charged with a crime 
like types? Because he should not be 


locked up till the matter is well proved. 


ANIMAL.——MY 


PET. 


MY PET. 


’T 1s a long, long time ago, 
When I was a little child, 
Singing all the sunny days, 
Full of fun and laughter wild, 
Ere I had a thought of care, 
Ere I had a shade of grief, — 
Of that merry, golden time 
I will tell a story brief. 


I had many toys and pets, 
Playthings quite beyond compare, 
Tiny tea and dinner sets, 
Dolls, and broken crockery ware, 
And a monstrous tabby cat, 
Who all day would purr and wheeze ; 
But I had one darling pet, 
Dearer far than all of these. 


’'T was a little cunning mouse, 
Very bright and very tame, 

Frolicking about the house, 
Coming when I call’d its name. 

“ Silver! Silver!” I would ery — 
Like a little shy coquette, 

Half assured, half timidly, 
Softly came my pretty pet. 


But one day, one dreadful day, 

“ Silver” ventured to caress 
Tabby Grey, who dozing lay 

On a warm rug by the press; 
And that old and lazy cat 

Who would never hunt for mice, 
Who ne’er quarrelled with a rat, 

Kill’d and ate him in a trice. 


HARMONY. 


. ' 
On an ape’s head a crown you fling: 
Say, — will you make the ape a king‘ 
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THE CZAR PETER. 


Ir was the custom of Peter the Great to | 
visit the different workshops and manufac- 
tories, not only to encourage them, 
also to judge what other useful establish- 
ments might be formed in his dominions. 
Among the places he visited frequently, 
were the forges of Muller, at Istia, ninety 


versts from Moscow. The Czar once | 


passed a whole month there ; during which 
time, after giving due attention to the 

aflairs of state, which he never neglected, 
he amused himself with seeing and exam- 


manner, and even employed himself in 
learning the business of a blacksmith. 
He succeeded so well, that one day, before 
he left the place, he forged eighteen poods 
of iron, and put his own particular mark 
The boyars, and other 
noblemen of his suite, were employed in 


on each bar. 


blowing the bellows, stirring the fire, 


were again full of holes. Peter accepted 
the eighteen altinas, and bought himself a 
| pair of new shoes, which he used to show 


but | | with much pleasure, saying, — “‘ These I 


earned with the sweat of my brow.” 

One of the bars of iron forged by Peter 
the Great, and authenticated by his mark, 
is still to be seen in Istia, in the forge of 
Muller. Another bar is preserved at St. 
| Petersburgh. — Peter was a wonderful 
| instance of self-denial and perseverance ; 
ead itis undoubtedly to his great qualities 
that Russia is indebted for the position 


4 : ; ; 'she is entitled to sustain among nations. 
ining everything in the most minute) niki 


THe Fish Aanp Rixe.— One of the 
emblems in the coat of arms of the city of 
Glasgow, is a fish with a ring in his mouth. 
It is derived from the following legend: 

Many years ago an aged gentleman 


/married a young girl. The aged gentle- 


man became jealous of his wife without 


carrying coals, and performing the other | cause, accused her of coquetry, and made 


duties of a blacksmith’s assistant. When 


her and himself unhappy by his contin- 


Peter had finished, he went to the pro-| ual complaints. 


prietor, praised his manufactory, and 
asked him how much he gave his work- 
men per pood. “ Three kopecks, or an 
altina,” answered Muller. © 

“Very well,” replied the Czar; “I 
have then earned eighteen altinas.” 

Muller brought eighteen ducats, offered 
them to Peter, and told him that he could 
not give a workman like his majesty less 
per pood. 

Peter refused the sum, saying, “ Keep 


your ducats, I have not wrought better | 


than any other man; give me what you 
would give to another; I want to buy a 
pair of shoes, of which I am in great need.” 


At the same time he showed him his | 
shoes, which had been once mended, and | 


On a certain occasion, while crossing 
one of the bridges he was upbraiding her 
for what he called her flirting propensi- 
ties; when she, in a fit of desperation, 
drew the marriage ring from her finger, 
and dropping it into the stream, exclaim- 
ed: “If I am virtuous and true, this ring 
will come back to me.” 

A few days after, the aged gentleman 
purchased a salmon in the market, and 
carried it home for his dinner. The 
cook on preparing the fish for the table, 
found the ring in its stomach, thus prov- 
ing the virtue of the young wife. From 
this circumstance the city of Glasgow 
adopted the fish and the ring in its coat 
of arms, as an emblem of fidelity. 
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SEAMEN’S BETHEL — FATHER TAYLOR. 
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SEAMEN’S BETHEL—FATHER TAYLOR. 


A GREAT many persons, who visit | sailors ; and is so well known by them, 
Boston, are accustomed to spend at least | that you might sail round the globe and 
a part of the Sabbath at the Seamen’s 
Bethel. They go there to hear Father 


rn me 


touch at every port, and everywhere, 
you would find sailors, from whose eyes a 


Taylor, the Sailor’s preacher. He isnow/}tear would flow, if you should men- 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


an “old man eloquent.” During the last tion, in their ears, the name of Father 
. ln 
quarter of a century, he has preached to} Taylor. 
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MARINER’S HOUSE— FATHER TAYLOR. 


ee a 





Father Taylor loves sailors. He calls| 1833 by an association of noble hearted 
them his children. He watches over! ladies and gentlemen, called the Boston 
their interests, he puts them on their} Port Society. 
guard against the “land-sharks,” who are| Besides this Bethel, this society has a 
always eager to get away their money.| fine house for the accommodation of sea- 
He preaches to them with deep feeling, | men while they are on shore. It is call- 
with surprising eloquence, and great/| ed the “ Mariner’s House,” and is located 
power, His present church was built in'on Ann Street near the Bethel. Here, 
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A GOOD RETCRT, ETC. 


‘the thief carried it off; and what was 
worse, before I had time to charge it.” 


the poor Sailor may find a pleasant, qui- 
et home, after his stormy voyage on the | 
high seas. Here, he 1s safe from ill-treat- 
ment, robbery, “ land-sharks,” and other 


evils, which are at hand to ruin him else- 


E shee Shae ace ‘| A Sexriso PrRAyYErR.— A little boy 
where. “4verytning at Can be aone, to! - “2 ’ # 
. - : : | had his first pocket-knife, and for several 


‘ : ; ; days used it himself, and extended the 
this admirable establishment. Airy rooms,| : . : ; Ye 
: | privilege of the occasional use of his 

clean beds, good food, newspapers, books, | — 
¥ . | treasure to his little playmates. One 
respectful treatment, and fair prices | . . . , 
: 'evening he was kneeling at his mother’s 

are all secured to him here; so that’! 








make poor Jack comfortable, is done at 


; . z knee, saying his customary prayer, which 
he is made to feel that he, is among | a ee i 
ie : |he closed up in these words: —‘“ And 
his friends. I advise my young readers, | i ; ‘ , git 

as: please God, give little Jimmy Bailey a 


| 


knife of his own, so he won’t want to bor- 


i . 


to be sure to visit the Bethel to hear De Sot a 
. rz, ‘row mine all the time. 
Father Taylor; and also to take a peep | 
at the Mariner’s House, that they may | 
know how Boston takes care of the sail- 


who come to Boston to see the “lions, 


ors. =e : 
We live —we die,—and what are we 
a But more robust ephemerz ? 


| 4: ge 
A Goop Rerort.— A young lady at | The daffodil’s a lovely flower, 
an Odd Fellow’s Festival, who was deco- | The willow is a charming ee } 
rated with several artificial flowers about | Yet soon, too om | the os hour 
her person, was approached by a young | Invests them with mortality, 





man whose breath gave evidence of his 
having imbibed a little too freely. He 
addressed her with “ Miss 








have not | Way are six ring-tailed monkeys, sus- 
those flowers lost their fragrance ?” | pending themselves from a palm tree, 
“ If they have not,” she replied, “ they | picking cocoa-nuts, more truthful than 
certainly will if they come in contact| James, the novelist? Because they de- 
with your breath.” | pend for support, not upon works of fic- 
|tion, but upon ¢ales of real life. 
A Goop Gun.—A country farmer | 
told a friend of his, who had come from | 


town for a few days shooting, that he once} WHATE’ER befit, — whate’er befal, 





had an excellent gun; that it went off} One general law commandeth all; 


| 
immediately upon a thief coming into the | There’s no confusion in the springs 
house, although not charged. | ‘That move all sublunary things. 

“ How is that ?” asked his friend. | All harmony is heaven’s vast plan — 


“Why,” replied the farmer, “‘ because} All discord is the work of man! 
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FORRESTER’S PORTFOLIO. 


TURNING to my sayings, I find one,|must reform your habits and strive to 


which, notwithstanding its long and fre- 
quent use, may be worth printing. Here 
it is. 

IDLENESS IS THE PARENT OF SHAME. 


Now I believe many a boy and girl will 
find this saying too true for their comfort. 
I refer to those children who act asif life 
was given for no other purpose than to 
spend in doing nothing. There is idle 
Dick Diddler. He is one of this sort of 
boys. If his mother asks him to go upon 
an errand, to pump alittle water, to mind 
the baby, or even to study his lessons, he 
makes up a face ugly enough to frighten 
a donkey, and drawls out, “I can’t” or 
“T don’t want to.” 


Dick will lie under the elm tree, which | 


stands in front of his father’s cottage, for 
hours together in a kind of a day dream. 
In the winter, he draws his chair close up 
to the stove, and sits half asleep the 


greater part of the time that he is out| 
of school. His brothers call him lazy | 


Dick; and his school-mates do the same. 

Dick’s teacher has a very poor opin- 
ionof him. He can’t make him study, 
either by coaxing or whipping him. 
Sometimes he puts him on the girls’ 
form. 

This mortifies him a little, but he 
remains idle Dick still. His idleness 
cleaves to him, like an evil disease ; 
and I fear he will live to prove the 
truth of the saying, that idleness is 
the parent of Shame. ~ Ah Dick Did- 
dler! Lazy Dickler Diddler! You 


12 


save yourself from ruin by becoming an 
industrious and studious boy ; or you will 
live to feel more shame than when the 
school-master made you sit on the girls’ 
form. 

Just look at him, seated beside a bevy 
of girls! His book on his knee. With 
one arm he hides his face in a vain en- 
deavor to conceal his shame. ‘The girls 
are all staring at him; while the little 
Miss, next to him, is peeping slyly at 
him from one corner of her eye! Poor 
fellow! one could pity him, if he did not 
deserve all the shame he suffers. But 
he does deserve it all; and one can only 
say, it serves him right. And all the 
Dick Diddlers who like him fall into the 
shame of idleness will get no more pity, 


than to hear everybody say, “it serves 


| them right.” 
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THE STORY OF RALPH RANDOLPH.* 





Tue Sea-King, among whose crew|lustily toward the ship, exclaiming :— 
Ralph was now duly enrolled, had a fine!“ Don’t leave me! Don’t leave me!” 


run from London down the English chan- 
nel; and in a few days was fairly out to 
sea. Nothing worthy of note occurred 
the first part of the voyage. The vessel 
touched at the Island of Madeira, where 
the captain took in a supply of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. After this he bore 
away for the Cape of Good Hope, intend- 
ing to put in at Table Bay. 

One day, it happened that the Sea- 
King was becalmed. As she lay, with 
her heavy sails flapping against the masts, 
rolling about in the long ocean swell, a 
pig which had got loose, and was running 
about the deck, slipped overboard and 
began to swim away from the ship. The 
cook, who was called Jemmy, a strange, 
but harmless fellow, seeing his porker in 
danger of being lost, and being a first- 
rate swimmer, jumped overboard in pur- 
suit of the poor pig. All hands rushed 
to the ship’s side to watch Jemmy’s move- 
ments, and some cried: 

“ Go ahead, Jemmy !” 

Others shouted: “ Jemmy, the pig will 
beat you!” 

While others again, exclaimed, as the 
cook caught hold of the frightened ani- 
mal: 
“Hurrah! Jemmy’s got the pig! well 
done Jemmy !” 

But just as Jemmy was about to swim 
back to the ship, a sudden puff of wind 
put the sails aback and considerably in- 
creased the distance between the ship 
and Jemmy. This greatly alarmed the 
poor fellow. He let go the pig and swam 


* Continued from page 124. 


The cry of alarm roused the fears of 
the crew. They did not know but that 
Jemmy had discovered a shark ; for they 
could hardly imagine that so good a swim- 
mer, as he was known to be, was fright- 
ened by so slight a movement of the ship. 
So they threw him a spar, and made pre- 
parations to lower the boat. But before 
she was ready, Jemmy, by a few vigor- 
ous strokes, had brought himself along- 
side. He was soon taken on board, when 
he explained the cause of his fright, by 
asserting that they meant to leave him to 
be drowned, if there had been wind 
enough, so that they might save his 
wages. Poor Jemmy! He must have 
been used to very poor company, to in- 
dulge such a suspicion! He was one of 
those strange characters, which abound 
among seamen. 

In due time, the Sea-King approached 
the Cape of Good Hope which, as you 
know, is situated at the Southern extrem- 
ity of the African Peninsula. As the 
ship entered the bay, an old tar said to 
Ralph, as he pointed to a group of lofty 
hills, which rise up behind Cape Town: 

“ There is the Devil’s mount! ” 

“The Devil’s mount!” exclaimed 
Ralph; “is that the name of those 
hills ?” 

“ Yes, of one of them. The other is 
named the Lion’s Rump; the one with 
the flag-staff on the top is the Sugar loaf 
and that one, with a cloud on the top, is 
the Table land. Do you know what they 
call that cloud ?” 

“No!” replied Ralph. 
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“Well,” said the sailor as he jerked up 


five dollars or ten dollars that you cannot 


the waistband of his trowsers, and spit a | tell which thimble covers the pea.” 


torrent of tobacco juice to leeward, “ that | 
is the Devil’s table cloth; and it means 


that we are going to have a blow.” 


Ralph found the sailor’s prediction true. | 
That very night the wind began to blow | 


furiously from the Southeast and it con- 

tinued to blow a gale two or three 
a 

days. 


While the Sea-King remained at Cape | 
Town, Ralph had permission to go ashore,| the wrong thimble every time. 


in company with the third mate, who had 
taken quite a fancy to him. Ralph found 
the town to consist of clean streets, built 


parallel to each other on a plain, at the | 
He | right to gamble. ” 


foot of the before named lofty hills. 
was very much pleased with a fine gar- 
den, of nearly twenty acres, delightfully 
laid out and having the Governor’s house 
in one of its shady recesses. As Ralph 
and the mate walked round the garden, 
they saw a man seated on the grass, his 
back leaning against a noble old tree, 
and three genteelly dressed men in front 
of him. On his lap was a board, on the 
board were three silver thimbles and a 
little ball about the size of a pea. 

‘“‘ Now gentlemen under which of these 
thimbles is the ball?” said the thimble- 
rigger, for such he was. 

Ralph and the mate paused. One of 
the men bet a dollar that the pea was un- 
der a particular thimble, which he point- 
ed out. The rigger raised the thimble, 
but the pea was not there. And thus the 
man lost his dollar. 








Again, the man, who had just lost a 
dollar, laid down his money and again the 
pea was not under the thimble he desig- 
nated: and thus he continued to bet, un- 
til his money was all transferred to the 
wallet of the thimble-rigger. 

“ Foolish fellow!” whispered Ralph in 
the ear of the mate. 

“ Foolish enough! I knew he selected 
I have 
half a mind to try my hand,” replied 
the mate. 

“Don’t! Don’t! Mr. Murray,” said 
Ralph ; “It’s gambling, sir, and it is not 


“Gentlemen, exclaimed the thimble- 
rigger again, in a loud vigorous voice; 
e Gentlemen! will none of you win a dol- 
lar by pointing out the thimble, which 
coversthe pea?” And he fixed his keen 
eyes on Mr. Murray, the mate of the Sea- 
King. 

Another of the men now stepped up 
and placed five dollars on the board. 
Pointing to a thimble, the rigger raised 
it. The pea was there and the rigger 
lost the five dollars. The man went on 
betting, now losing and then winning, 
until he lost all his money. 

“Come gentlemen, won’t you bet?” 
asked the rigger, addressing Ralph and 
the mate. 

Ralph shook his head. ‘The mate look- 
ed irresolute. He really believed he 
could discover the whereabouts of the 


The man then raised the thimbles| | pea; and he longed totry. But Ralph’s 
so as to display the pea; after which he | remark about gambling restrained him. 


moved them rapidly over the board and | 
the pea, shifted the thimbles and then 


said : 
‘“ Now gentlemen, I'll bet one dollar, 


Again the sly thimble-rigger uncover- 


asked : 
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“ One dollar, three dollars, five or ten, 
on the pea, who'll bet? who'll bet ?” 

Mr. Murray’s hand was on his wallet. 
He felt sure he could discover the pea. 
But Ralph, perceiving his intention, 
touched his arm, and said: 

“ Come, Mr. Murray, let us quit these 
gamblers !” 

The word gambler acted magically on 
the mate. He let go his wallet and pre- 
pared to leave; when the rigger hailed 
him, and said: 

“T suppose you are too poor to bet. 
Got no money, eh? poor sailors!” and 
similar insulting exclamations. 

Mr. Murray was a young man of spir- 
it and could poorly brook this taunt. He 
hardly knew whether to feel vexed or 
mortified. Ralph relieved him, however, 
by replying; 

“Yes, we have money, but we never 
gamble.” Then passing his arm under 
Mr. Murray’s, he gently drew him from 
the thimble-rigger and his group. They 
then sauntered slowly down the town to 
the beach and returned on board the Sea- 
King. Ralph’s firmness had kept the 
mate from losing his money. The men, 
who were with the thimble-rigger, were 
his partners. Their play was only in- 
tended to excite Murray and Ralph to 
try their skill. The mate felt his obliga- 
tion to Ralph and became more attached 
to him than ever. 

The Sea-King started onte more upon 
her voyage with a noble breeze and fine 
weather. After sailing two or three 
weeks, without any special occurrence, 
one day the man at the mast head 
shouted, 

“ Sail, ho!” 
“Where away ?” asked the captain. 





‘‘On the weather bow,” replied the 
look out. 

The captain looked through his glass ; 
the sailors collected along the bows, and 
all hands were busy trying to catch sight 
of the ship. Presently the captain dis- 
covered her character and handing his 
glass to the mate said. 

“ She looks like a Yankee whaleship.” 

Ralph was greatly interested in this 
statement. To see an American ship, 
and that ship a whaler, was an unlooked 
for pleasure. Accordingly he watched 
the stranger with intense attention. Af- 
ter a time the Sea-King arrived within 
hailing distance. The captain who had 
his speaking-trumpet all ready hailed the 
other ship, shouting, 

“ Ship ahoy !” 

A brief dialogue now ensued between 
the two captains, the result of which was 
that the stranger was ascertained to be 
a Nantucket whale-ship. They had 
scarcely closed their communication be- 
fore a man at the mast head of the whale- 
ship shouted. 

“ There she blows!” 

“Where away ” asked the captain, in 
a load voice. 

Before the man had time to reply, a 
whale was distinctly seen, at no very 
great distance from the ship, spouting 
away vigorously. 

“There she is!” “exclaimed the crew 
simultaneously. 

“There again!” cried they, as the 
whale blew up another column of water 

Ralph was delighted at the idea of see- 
ing a whale captured, and as the breeze 
had nearly died away, the vessels kept so 
near each other that he could see all that 
was going on. 
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All was now stir and bustle on board 


fathom after fathom, until the whale 


the whaleship. The boats were soon| seemed to have stopped. In a few min- 


lowered. The men rowed vigorously. 
Ralph and the crew of the Sea-King par- 
took of the excitement and would have 
liked to join the men in pursuit of the 
monster of the deep. 

The foremost boat soon came up with 
the whale, “ Peak your oars!” shouted 
the mate. 

In a moment the men lifted their oars 
into the air. The harpooner flourished 
his harpoon over his head, and the next 
instant it was buried up to the socket in 
the body of the whale. 





“ Hurrah!” shouted the crew. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” re- 
sponded the men on board the whaler. 
And Ralph was so excited, that he swung 
his cap and shouted “ Hurrah!” too, and 
the crew of the Sea-King followed his 
example. 

The whale, on being wounded, plunged 
violently and lashed the sea with his tail, 
making a noise which could be distinctly 
heard a long distance. All at once, he 
threw up his tail in the air and disap- 
peared. Out flew the line from the boat, 


utes the huge creature ascended to the 
surface with wonderful velocity. 

“ Stern all!” cried the mate. 

But the command was too late; for, at 
that very instant, the huge creature 
struck the boat with his head, and threw 
it far up into the air, smashing it into 
fragments and scattering the crew in all 
directions. Fortunately the other boats 
were athand. They picked up the crew, 
and the whale being wounded again by a 
lance, fell into a flurry and then turned 


‘over on his side, dead. The sailors now 


made fast to their prey 
and towed it alongside of 
their ship, for the pur- 
pose of cutting it up, and 
trying out the oil. Ralph 
would have been pleased 
to see this part of the busi- 
ness too. But a fine 
breeze having sprung up, 
the Sea-King, with all her 
sails filled, pursued her 
voyage and soon left the 
whaler far behind. 

The voyage continued 
prosperous, though some- 
what tedious on account of its length. 
At last to his great delight, Ralph 
awoke one morning, and found the 
Sea-King sailing through Bass’s straits. 
The bold and picturesque shore, with its 
swelling forest-covered hills behind, look- 
ed very pleasant to him after the weary 
six months he had spent at sea. At last 
the ship entered the noble harbor of Port 
Jackson, and running up into Sydney 
cove, came to an anchor opposite the 
city of Sydney. Here we must leave 
our friend Ralph, until our next number. 






































































Far away among the vine-clad hills of 


sunny France, there lived a poor woman 


with her only child. She was a soldier’s 
widow, and gained a scanty subsistence by 


working in the vineyards. Little Renie 
was only able to follow his mother in her 
labors; but he loved to sit under the 
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The dying mother bade little Renie 
come very near to her, and then, in falter- 
ing tones, whispered that she must leave 
him, and perform a long, dark journey 
alone. But the child, with violent sobs of 
grief, clasped his arms about his mother’s 
neck, praying to go with her, and not to 


vines, and see the rich purple clusters of| be left behind. 


grapes that hung among the green leaves 
like bunches of amethysts. 

The widow dearly loved her little son, 
and often seating him upon her knee 
after the labor of the day was over, she 
told him of his father ; how he was a good 
man and a brave soldier who had died 
fighting for his country; and then she 
would sob and press the child to her 
bosom, as she related how handsome the 
soldiers looked marching on to the sound 
of fife and drum, and how not one of that 
gallant band ever returned again. 

Renie was much too young to under- 
stand all this; but as he grew older he 
learned that his mother had left her home 
with a young soldier, and that her father 
never forgave the marriage, or saw his 
daughter again. The old man was living 
still in a distant province ; but though 
the heart of the lonely widow yearned 
for home, and with a mother’s pride she 
longed to show her boy, yet she knew 
the stern nature of her father, and dared 
not seek him to plead again for the pardon 
so often denied. 


At last the poor widow fell ill, and! 


Then the widow, whose strength was 
failing fast, comforted her child, murmur- 
ing, “I will not leave you forever, my 
son; we shall meet again — in my Father's 
house.” She spoke no more, — and soon 
poor little Renie was an orphan. 

The peasants made the poor widow a 
grave ina quiet spot, and gave the little boy 
a home among themselves ; but day after 
day he threw himself upon his mother’s 
grave and wept, refusing to be consoled. 
Children gathered about and pressed him 
to join their sports, kind women drew him 
to their bosoms and promised to cherish 
him, strong-hearted men raised him up 
and bade him be of good cheer; — but 
Renie turned: from them all to the cold, 
damp sod, exclaiming, “ She will not leave 
me forever; my mother will come back. 
I will wait for her here.” 

When they saw all their comforting 
words were of no avail, they left him 
trusting that the natural joyousness of 
childhood would overcome his grief; but 
when weeks passed on and brought no 
change, they learned to respect the child’s 
sorrow, and the grape-gatherers as they 








though it was the season when the rich/| returned from the vineyards with baskets 
hue of the grapes deepened into perfec-|of the beautiful fruit, paused in their 
tion beneath the warm sunbeams, she | vintage song as they saw little Renie with 
knew full well that she should not live to| his arms clasped about the wooden cross 


gather them. upon his mother’s grave. 
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The leaves at length dropped dry and 
sere, and the snow rested upon the hills ; 
then Renie himself fell ill, and for many 
weeks he could not rise from the little 
cot where a kind peasant and his wife 
nursed him tenderly; but during the 
tedious hours of illness his mother’s image 
was ever before him; and remembering 
her words, “ We shall meet in my Father’s 
house,” he resolved, when he grew strong 
again, to go and seek her, as she did not 
return to him. 

The snow had not yet melted in the 
valleys, though the sun was shining warm- 
ly, when Renie feebly turned his steps 
once more toward the spot where his 
mother slept. He knelt down before the 
little cross, and his warm tears fell fast 
upon the snow, when, lo! just where the 
tears had fallen, appeared a tiny blade 
struggling to pierce the crusted ground; 
the boy tenderly scraped aside the snow 
that the little plant might feel the sun, 
and another warm shower of tears fell 
upon it as he did so, for he remembered 
his lost mother’s love for the flowers. 

When Renie came again to the grave, 
he saw with surprise a group of lovely 
white blossoms that seemed to bend sor- 
rowfully over the sod. The child knelt 
beside them, and a strange feeling of 
peace crept into his heart. 

“ My mother has sent them from the 
land where she dwells,” he thought, “ to 
show that she has not forgotten me ;” and 
a smile of hope beamed on his sad, pale 
face, as he looked fondly on the flowers. 

But when the peasants beheld this 
mysterious little plant blossoming in the 
midst of the snow, and of a kind they 
had never seen before, they were filled 
With astonishment and awe. 


“Tt is sent from the spirit land,” they 
whispered, “and born of Renie’s tears ; 
see how each snow-white drop quivers 
upon its stem like a tear about to fall; 
his mother knows his sorrow and would 
console him thus.” 

Gradually the grief of the little boy 
became more subdued, and hope and 
cheerfulness beamed upon his face once 
more ; he loved to water and nurture the 
tender blossoms, and soon the grave was 
covered with the delicate and graceful 
flowers, gently bending towards the earth. 

The good cure, who dwelt among these 
simple peasants, loved the little motherless 
boy, and spoke often to him, explaining 
how the child must one day join his 
mother, but she could no more come to 
him. Renie listened to the good old man 
with interest; still the words of his 
mother seemed ever present with him. 

“ Weshall meet in my Father’s house!” 

And so one day the boy filled a basket 
with tufts of the spirit flowers, as the 
peasants called them, and going to the 
cure, said, firmly, 

“My mother has sent me many mes- 
sengers. See, I take some with me to 
show the way, and I go to seek her in 
her Father’s house, where she told me 
we should meet again.” 

Then the good cure drew little Renie 
towards him and told him of that heavenly 
Father’s house where his mother awaited 
his coming; and as he dwelt upon the 
love and goodness of that all-wise Parent, 
and the eternal happiness prepared for 
his children, the boy was comforted, and 
dared not wish his mother back to the 
home of that earthly father who had cast 
her off. 

As the kind teacher went on and spoke 
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of the loneliness, and perhaps the reimorse 
of the old man who had refused to forgive 
his child, little Renie’s heart swelled with 
tears, and as a sense of peace filled his 
own bosom, he longed to impart it to 
others. Suddenly he looked up with a 
brightened countenance. 

“ T will seek my grandfather,” he said, 
‘and carry these sweet flowers to him ; 
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| his shoulders, leaned heavily upon a staff, 
and with mournful voice and shaking 
| head constantly murmured to himself, 

“ My child, my child! I have driven 
you from me, and now am broken-hearted. 
I shall never see you more — my child, 
my child!” 

Little Renie heard these words ; a gleam 

of joy illumined his heart; lifting his 


they are messengers sent to console us | basket of flowers he stood before the old 
both ; and when I tell him my mother is| man, saying, as he offered them, 
gone home to her heavenly Father’s house,|_ ‘“ Grandfather, see, I bring you conso- 
he will not be angry with her any more, | lation!” 
but will love me for her sake.” The poor old man was for a time be- 
The good cure blessed the little boy ;— | wildered ; but when he had heard Renie’s 
the peasants gathered around with gifts | story and read the letter of the good cure, 
and many kind wishes; and then Renie, | he clasped the child in his arms and shed 
over him tears of mingled penitent sor- 


after a last visit to his mother’s grave, | 


started on his journey, carrying with him 
the precious flowers. 


| row and gratitude. 
The weeds were uprooted, and the 


He met with much kindness on his| precious flowers planted in the garden, 


way ; for all who listened to his simple | where they grew and flourished in luxu- 
When Renie with his 


story willingly aided the little orphan boy.| riant beauty. 
Many wished to purchase the strange and | grandfather went to visit his mother's 
beautiful blossoms which he carried, but | grave, tufts of the lovely blossoms met 
Renie would not sell them; he regarded | them at every turn, like the foot-prints 
them with a love too holy to barter them | of angels leading them on, and each one 
for money. But whoever did him a kind-|to whom Renie had given the flowers 


ness was rewarded by a little tuft; and 
if he met any one in sorrow he offered 
his simple tribute, strong in the faith of 
its power to soothe. 

The twilight was fast fading into night 
when Renie entered a shaded lane, and 
softly opening a wicket gate, carried his 
treasured flowers to the well to water 
them, ere he sought shelter for the night. 
The little garden into which he had 
entered was overgrown with weeds, and 
the low-roofed cottage wore an air of 
desolation. In the porch sat an old man, 
who, with thin, silvery hair floating on 


came out to welcome them as they 
passed. 

When the next spring-time came, the 
hills were covered with the delicate blos- 
soms, and for many years the peasants 
named them, “ Renie’s consolation.” 


READING Papers. — An honest farm- 
er was asked why he did not take a 
paper. ‘“ Because,” said he, “my father, 
when he died — heaven rest his soul — 
left me a good many papers, and I hain’t 
read them all through yet.” 
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mm CHIT — CHAT. ALL 
hail! my 
young 
friends, 
Here I 
am once 
more, as 
merry 

Ns ' = as bold 
Robin Hood and his gay hunters, with 
their green doublets and shafts a cloth 
yard long. And I think I have a better 
right to be merry than they had; be- 
cause I am in a better business. They 
were brave fellows, it is true, and they 





near my window and looking through my 
glasses out on the carpeted hills, the 
green trees, and the sparkling river. 
And, as I look, I picture my twenty- 
thousand children,— my magazine chil- 
dren you know, — scattered all over the 
land, from Canada to Texas, and I see 
them frolicking on the grass, bathing in 
the cool stream, walking quietly in the 
woods at evening tide, or riding gaily 
along the road, all so full of health and 
happiness, they can hardly keep still a 
moment. And then I fancy them round 
the table after tea,on the arrival of my 
magazine. I see their eyes sparkle with 


bad fine times in the grand old forests of| pleasure. I hear their cries of delight as 


England, shooting the royal deer and 
feasting on venison upon the green sward 
beneath the shadows of the glorious old 
oak trees. But, then, you know they 
were robbers. They waylaid the rich 
man, whose road lay through the paths or 
the outskirts of the forest, and robbed 
him of his gold. They did this very 
good naturedly, to be sure; and they 
gave away a part of their booty to the 
poor. Still they were only robbers after 
all. But I, Francis Forrester, Esq., am 
a harmless old fellow, and would rather 
die of hunger than steal a cent. My ar- 
rows are thoughts. Instead of being in 
the woods, I dwell in my quiet cosy little 
study, and create ideas and make stories 
for the amusement and benefit of chil- 
dren. So that I think I have a better 
right to be merry than that jolly old free- 
booter, Robin Hood. But right or no 
right, I am determined to be so this 
month, this beautiful month of June. 
How can I help it? Here I am sitting 


they read its pages; and I see their brows 
knit, while they try to find out the puz- 
zles; and when one of them has discov- 
ered a “ teazer,” I hear the shout “I’ve 
found it! I’ve found it!” 

And then I think, well this is a pleas- 
ant sight; and I have helped to make it. 
Iam a sunbeam of joy and pleasure to 
these twenty-thousand children. OQ, it is 
a delightful thought. It makes my old 
heart heave and my eyes wax brighter. 
I grow younger while I think of it, and 
rising from my chair, walk across the 
room with all the grandeur of a monarch, 
and feel thankful that I am Francis For- 
rester, Esq., the friend of children. 

Before I open my budget of letters, I 
will give you the answers to last month’s 


puzzles. 
ANSWERS 
TO ENIGMAS, ETC., IN THE MAY NUMBER. 
ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS. 
1. By Sukey Sundown— Willie Williamson. 
2. By J. S. Harter— Mark Forrester. 3. By A. 
B. Knowlton — Webster’s Dictionary. 
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eee 


ANSWERS TO CONUNDRUMS. 


By 8S. W. Gillespie. 1. Because he hooks, —2. 
Because he can’t walk straight. From my Port- 
folio. 8. Because he is an ass. — 4. Grow older. 


Horace B.’s Conundrum. — He went the other 
side. 

Horace B.’s Charade. — Mistake. 

Tue inscription, by the use of the vowel E, it 
will read — 

PERSEVERE YE PERFECT MEN, 

EVER KEEP THESE PRECEPTS TEN. 

PUZZLE. 


Four merry fiddlers play’d all night, 
To many a dancing ninny ; 

And the next morning went away, 
And each received a guinea. 


ENIGMA. 
The two men had been widowers, and married 
each other’s daughters. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 1. London.—2. Solomon. 


And now fora glance at my letters. 
Here is one from Mary E. BILuin6Gs, 
who sent me the beautiful book mark 
with the old arm-chair on it last month. 
She thinks my “ wig must be a long one 
to contain so many good stories.” Mary 
is right. My wig is just long enough; 
and will hold more stories than she could. 
crowd into her father’s stage. I hope 
Mary and “brother Willie” will write 


me again. 
Augusta Fletcher of Lancaster; Ern- 
est of Lee Valley; H. R. King; A. S. of 


W. Mass; Cornelius Van Buren of 
Kingston ; Jonas Merserve of Newbury, 
Vt.; Willie Jones of Milltown, Me; Liz- 
zie J of Washington City, D. C.; Alice 
M of Bristol; A Buckeye Boy of Bain- 
bridge, Ohio; Jacob N. Perkins, Hart- 
ford, Vt; Willie of Windsor, Vt; C. H. 
Pomery of West Stockbridge; John F, 
Allen of Pittsfield; James R. Murdock 
and G. C. R. of Woodstock Vt ; and W. C. 


C. Macker have sent answers to the enig- 
mas, etc. They can judge of their cor- 
rectness by comparing them with the 

rinted answers. Several of them have 
also sent me enigmas, stories and puzzles, 
But I am obliged to treat them as old 
antiquarians do rare and curious things 
—keep them. I have not room to print 
them at present. 

Aveustus B. KNowtTon sends an- 
swers to several of the puzzles, and says 
his puzzle was misprinted in the May 
number. Instead of two thirds of twenty 
it should read one third, &c. He also 
apologizes for judging me to be an old 
bachelor. I think the apology was due ; 
but I freely forgive him; and, when I 
visit the land of wooden nutmegs, I will 
try to eat some of that “ good dinner” to 
which he invites me. 

He also inquires if I intend to offer 
any prize puzzles. I don’t know exactly 
what to say to that. I'll put the question 
under my wig and think about it. But 
one thing I will do; My Uncre Tony 
was a powerful story teller. I am writ- 
ing twelve of his stories under the title 
of My Uncle Toby’s Library. They will 
be printed in twelve beautiful volumes 
and published during the present year. 
Now I will give that library as a prize to 
that little boy or girl under twelve years 
of age, who sends the largest number of 
subscribers, with the money, to Mr. Rand 
before next January. This is a prize 
worth having. Who will try for it? 


Here is a letter from Newark. 
Newark, N. J. 


Dear Mr. Forrester:—I take the liberty to 
write to you, pray excuse me. I have never seen 
you; but I read about you in your Magazine. 
Yours is the first Magazine I have ever taken. 
Allow me frankly to say that I was much pleased 
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with it; I think it one of the prettiest little Maga- 
zines of the kind I have ever seen. I think it is 
worth a whole dollar, 
Your sincere friend, 
M. J. Van Busxrex. 


Sweet little Atty of Roxbury, says, 
“she likes my magazine very much,” 
and she also sends answers to a charade 
and conundrum. -Thank you, Ally, for 
your good opinion. 

Joun L. Mixes of Rising Sun, Indi- 
ana thinks my magazine deserves patron- 
age. He wishes to be my local agent, 
and refers to the Editor of the Indiana 
Republican. Well, if that Editor will 
endorse you, master John, you may get 
all the boys and girls who live in Rising 
Sun to subscribe ; and you may send the 
money to Mr. Rand, according to the 
terms printed on the cover of the Maga- 
zine. 


Here is a letter and an enigma which 
I will print. 


Dear Mr. Forrester: — Permit me, although 
an unknown friend, to address a few lines to you 
concerning your interesting little Magazine. I 
like it very much, and think the stories are quite 
pretty. If you will be kind enough to insert in 
your next month’s Magazine the Enigma | have 
sent you, you will oblige your true friend, 

JAMES. 


ENIGMA I. 


Iam a word of 16 letters. 
My 1, 2, 7, is a witty fellow. 
My 12, 9, 18, 5, 15, 7, is often applied to a wanderer. 
My 13, 11, 12,7, 14, 6,5, 2is one ofthe United States. 
My 4, 2. 12, 12, 9, 1, is an agricultural instrument. 
My 2, 12, 8, 5, 8, 2, 10, is a workman. 
My 16, 14, 6, is a sort of snare. 

My whole is the name of a distinguished 
American Writer. 


And here is another. 


Mr. Forrester: —I send you the answers to 
some of the Enigmas in your nice little Magazine, 
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and send you one which I hope you will think 
worthy to find a place in it. The answer to Car- 
rie’s Enigma is Matrimony ; I think it was quite 
a nice one. The answer to the fourth is Alexan- 
der the Great. 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 
My 4, 8, 11, is a living creature. 
My 6, 11, 7, 13, is a French number. 
My 7, 2, 12, 10, is found in almost every town. 
My 1, 8, 4, 9, is an article of commerce. 
My 6, 7, 2, 18, is often used instead of place. 
My 3, 5, 6,18, is a word of many meanings. 

My whole is what I am. 

Yours, truly, 


FANNIE AND ADDIE. 


And here is a letter with enigma and 
riddle. 


Waterford, N. Y., March 16th. 
Dear Mr Forrester :—I am one of your “ twen- 
ty thousand children,” (as you term them,) and 
have long wished to write an Enigma for your 
Magazine, which we, (I have a brother and sister,) 
like very much; we find out the answers of near- 
ly all the Enigmas. I think the answer of Edward 
I. Ingraham's Enigma is Christmas ; Julian’s is 
Star of Bethlehem. And here is an Enigma and 
a Riddle, which, if you think worthy, you may 

insert in your columns. 
Fannie. 


ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 1, !4, 10, 4, 5, is a relation. 

My 8, 18,4, 6, 7,2,is the name of a celebrated 
poet. 

My 12, 11, 9,9, is an excellent kind of fish. 

My 3, 7, 11, 6, is an article worn by men. 
My whole is the title of a populur book. 


A RIDDLE. 


I am large and I am small, 

Can be made to suit the notion ; 
lam always stationary, 

Yet always am in motion. 


I am in every person, 
As well as every mouse, 
There's not a horse without me, 
Nor yet a single house. 
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Yet, strange as this may seem to you, 
It yet must needs be told, 

That every flower possesses me, 
As well as young and old. 


You may see me in asnow-storm, 
You may see me at the plough: 
Oh! I have nearly told you, 
You surely know me now. 
Fannin. 


Rosati of Buffalo also sends answers 
to enigmas, and praises my magazine. 
She sends the following enigma. 


ENIGMA IV. 
I am composed of 10 letters. 
My 9, 4, 8, 3, is what we cannot live without. 
My 7, 9, 2, 8, 10, is to mark. 
My 6, 4, 5, 10, is a measure. 
My 1, 2, 7, is a vehicle. 
My whole is a beautiful singer. 
Rosa.te. 


WiriaM of St. Johnsbury, Vt., re- 
joices that the Magazine now reaches him 
in such good season. I wish I had room 
for his letter. ButI have not, nor for 
Zeno’s of Holmes Hole; Wilbur S’s of 
Boston; C.H. Draper's of Wayland; Isaac 
B. Barker’s of South Hanson; E. I. In- 
graham’s of Vergennes; M. Poland’s of 
Montpelier; or Harriet’s of Reading. I 
shall file them away for future use. 

Here are a few more puzzles from my 


portfolio. 
ENIGMAS 


I. 


Hell holds it dear, yet precious ’t is in heaven, 
Light ne’er beheld it, nor to night is’t given ; 
In water, fire, and earth its force is found, 

Yet ’t will not live in air nor in the ground ; 
And though each being breathes in it alone, 
Yet both to soul and body ’tis unknown ; 

In immortality it hath no part, 

Nor yet is mortal, though within the heart — 
The human heart enshrined — it loves to dwell, 
Aye, and is found in every silent cell ; 

Without it what were health, or wealth, or fame’ 
Yet in the world it hath no part nor name. 


tl. 


A vulgar coin, of vulgar name, 
I'm used in traffic every day ; 

But adding half to what I am, 
Will half my value take away. 


CHARADE. 


Although my first was found too frail to stand, 
Although my second puny be and weak, 
Their strength combined is more than steel and 
rock, 
Too firm to penetrate, too hard to break. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is a drunkard hesitating to sign the 
pledge, like a sceptical Hindoo? 

2. If an awkward fellow upsets your best tea- 
service, what flower does he remind you of? 


REBUSES. 


I. 


With what young children love to play, 
A bird that’s never seen by day, 

A serpent, and a beast of might, 

And he that oft steals in the night, — 
These five initials, well combined, 

A famous town you then will find. 


Il. 


A part of the head to a consonant join’d, 
A fruit much esteem’d you’ll presently find. 


And now, boys and girls, good bye for 
amonth. The beauty of nature tempts 


me to go out. So here I will doff my 
study gown, comb out my wig, brush my 
hat, take my cane, and trudge out into 
the open air. And if any of you meet 
an old gentleman in black, looking brim- 
full of good nature, with spectacled nose 
and sprightly step, you may think you 
see Francis Forrester, Esq., only don’t 
be too sure, lest you make a mistake. 


Your friend, 
FRANCIS FORRESTER. 
P. S. My July number is to be rich, 


racy and beautiful— Look out for it 
about the first of July. F. F. 





